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ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SocraL SECURITY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. @C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the main 
hearing room of the Committee on Ways and Means, Hon. Carl T. 
Curtis, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Curtis (presiding), Goodwin, Baker, 
Curtis (Missouri), and Mills. 

Present also: Representatives Eberharter and Boggs. 

Subcommittee staff members present: Robert H. Winn, chief coun- 
sel; Karl T. Schlotterbeck, staff director; George R. Leighton, editor 
and consultant; Rita R. Campbell, economist; James E. Finke, 
Howard Friend, Government research analysts; Wallace M. Smith, 
attorney, and Eileen R. Browne, clerk; present also, Leo H. Irwin, 
minority adviser, Committee on Ways and Means. 

Chairman Curtis. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we are going to have some witnesses on that portion 
of our Social Security Act dealing with old age assistance and aid 
to dependent children. However, before we call those witnesses, we 
have some staff material to insert in the record. 

I believe that every member of the committee h: as before him this 
pamphlet entitled “Kconomic Status of the Aged.” Because of the 
time element, we are going to insert this in the record with a brief 
description of each chart and page. It is my belief that it has ma- 
terial in it that will be of v: ae all through the weeks when this 
subcommittee, as well as the full committee, are working on the job 
of improving social security. Each one of them represents consider- 
able work, and the facts and figures incorporated in this pamphlet 
are all from published sources, and are for the most part from Gov- 
ernment sources, 

Mr. Counsel, you may proceed with the introduction of this ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, as you have indicated, this series of 
charts and tables does present significant statistical data pertaining to 
the economic status of those persons in our population who are aged 
65 and over, in relation to the economic status of other age groups. 
Although I will present each of these charts and tables as a single 
exhibit as you indicated, the entire group of 8 charts and 10 support- 
ing tables have been assembled together in single sets. 

These data have been compiled from official sources of such data 
by the staff of the Subcommittee on Social Security. Each exhibit 
will indicate the source of the data involved therein. 
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For the information of the subcommittee and for inclusion in the 
record, I offer first, as exhibit 21, the chart which is entitled “Aged in 
Population Over 19 is Rising.” This chart illustrates in terms of per- 
centages the relationship between the numbers of persons aged 65 and 
over, and the numbers in the age group of 20 to 64, inclusive, in the 
total population of the continental United States for July 1, 1952, and 
as estimated for July 1, 1960, and July 1, 1970. 

ule Ghast, 08 will be indivated Inter, was prepared: on the besis of 
data submitted by representatives of the United States Bureau of 
the Census before this Subcommittee on Social Security in hearings 
held July 24 and 25, 1953. I offer exhibit 21 for inclusion in the record, 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The chart referred to, marked “Exhibit 21,” together with accom- 
panying table, marked “Exhibit 22,” follow :) 


EXHIBIT 21 


AGED IN POPULATION OVER 19 IS RISING 


(IN PERCENTAGE TERMS) 


100 





Ages 20-64 
85.8 % 


Ages 20-64 
85 % 


we 65 and ovr 





1952 1960 


Source: For data, see exhibit 22, p. 271. 
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ExHIsIT 22 


TABLE 16.—Estimated total population of the continental United States, July 1, 
1952, and projections of population 20 years old and over for the United States, 
July 1, 1960 and 1970 

{In thousands] 



































| 
19521 | Percentages of popula- 
— | tion over age 19 
ia 1960 popu- | 1970 popu- 
ye or » late ¢ > SS 
Age at given date and sex |—— | Jation | lation 
Percent of | | - 
> 059 o 
Population} | pop ulation | 1952 1960 1970 
casein |} ———— | - = = > oe ; in 
BOTH SEXES | | | | 
| | 
Mill entsaeanetuands | 156, 981 | 100.0 | (2) (2) | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
65 years and over.........-.-- 8.4 | 15, 700 18, 900 12.8] 14.2] 15.0 
45 to 64 years.............. | 20.2 | 36, 600 41, 900 $1.0] 33.2} 33.3 
20 to 44 years. i in 36.7 58, 000 | 61,900} 562] 526] 51.6 
19 years and under...--.----- | 34.7 ee a ae Se 
MALE | | | : | 
Oe sareeesseti 78, 090 | 49.7 (: (2) | 49.1 48.6 | 482 
65 years and over...........-- 6, 145 | 3.9 | 7,000 8, 200 5.9 6.3 6.5 
SRG FAinkacokcavekedscx 15, 774 10.0 17, 800 20, 000 15.4] 16.2] 15.9 
Ls >, eee 28, 461 18. 1 28, 700 32,400 | 27.8 26.1 | 25.8 
19 years and under. ......-..- 27, 710 17.7 ( (2) J gee : 
FEMALE | 
| | | 
BE Cine dace caketians 78, 891 a 50.3 | (?) | (2) | 50.9 51.4] 51.6 
. 5 years and over..........--- 6, 956 | 4.4 | 8, 600 | 10, 700 | 6.8 | 7.8 | 8&5 
POO Ue Pet Bascnacneadasesess 15, 990 10. 2 | 15, 800 | 21, 900 15. 6 17.1 | 17.4 
20 . }). eee 29, 187 18.6 29, 200 | 32, 300 | 28. 5 | 26.5 | 25. 7 
19 years and under........... 26, 758 17.1 (2) | (?) 


1 Total population residing in continental United States, including Armed Forces overseas. Sum of parts 
may differ slightly from totals due to differences in rounding. 

2 “Not available’; totals omitted since estimates for age groups 19 years and under are not available. 
“Source: Adapted from: Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, 83d Cong., Ist sess., pt. 1—United States Population Trends and Tax Treatment of Indi- 
viduals under Private Pension Plans. Table 3, p. 8 and table 11, p. 18. 


Chairman Curtis. I might call attention to exhibit 21. As I under- 
stand it, what it shows is that at the present time, of our adult popu- 
lation, that i is, people who are 20 and over, 12.8 percent are over 65, 
but that that picture is going to change. By 1960, it is going to go 
up to 14.2, and by 1970 the load will be 15 pere ent. 

The question I want to ask of the staff is this, or maybe the counsel 
can answer me. Why did these charts exclude the children or the 
people 19 and under from what you have shown here? 

Mr. Scuuorrerseck. The reason for that, Mr. Chairman, is that 
the children born this year will in 1970 be 17 years of age. Hence, we 
do not know how many children younger than 17 will be alive in 1970. 

Chairman Curtis. In other words, ‘that is all we can show now be- 
cause we do not know what the birthrate will be? 

Mr. Scuuorrerseck. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Is there any question about exhibit 21? 

Mr. Exsernarter. This is projected for 17 years, up to 1970. These 
are based on assumptions that generally the experts use in making 
predictions as to the future, and as the chairman very well said the 
other day, they may be right in all their assumptions, and they may 
be wrong in all the assumptions, or somewhere in between. 

Chairman Curtis. My information on this one is that what we 
have tried to do is not to enter into the field of assumptions, and that 
is the reason that the children are left out. We cannot assume the 
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birthrate. By basing this on people 20 and over, we are dealing, in 
this chart, even in the last column, with people who are now alive. 
This is based upon the census figures, and our first days’ hearings went 


rather extensively into that question. 

Mr. Exernarrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Curtis. Any other questions or observations by any 
member of the committee ? 

You may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Winwn. I wish now to offer as exhibit 23, entitled, “The Aged 
Have Few Children To Support.” This chart purports to show a 
comparison of family responsibilities in the economic sense among 
family heads that are within different broad age groups. Technically, 
the chart shows classifications by age of the family head within the 
age groups of age 65 and over, age 45 to 64, inclusive, and age 20 to 44, 
inclusive, showing the ratio of persons in each age group who are 
single and living alone to the number represented by married couples, 
together with the number of children supported by persons in the re- 
spective age groups. 

This chart has been prepared from data coming originally from 
surveys made by the United States Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this chart as exhibit No. 23. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The chart referred to, marked “Exhibit No. 23,” together with 
accompanying tables, marked “Exhibit Nos. 24 and 25,” follow:) 


EXHIBIT 23 


THE AGED HAVE FEW CHILDREN TO SUPPORT 


(CLASSIFICATIONS BY AGE OF FAMILY HEAD) 


at AGE 65 and over 


fi hand NAN ‘ 


Sor every 2 SINGLE PERSONS... there are 4 COUPLES .....ssceccecsereeeeeseere: and I cHILD 





at AGES 45-64 


i | (A vannnones 


Jor wery 2 SINGLE PERSONS... there are 8 COUPLES....0......ccecseeseseneees and 9 CHILDREN 








atAGES 20-44 


11 DNPH Lukuuued 


Sor OVETY 2 SINGLE PERSONS... there are I4-COUPLES.............cececesee. and 24 CHILDREN 


Source: For data, see exhibits 24 and 25, p. 273. 
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EXHIBIT 2: 


TABLE 17.—Average numbers of children per family, by ages of family heads, in 
the United States, April 1951 


2 2e .d childr nnde 
Families having Related children under 18 
} years old 














" Unrelated ————— SS 
Sex and age of family head | jhiiviq. | Total fam- 
unrelated individug ars f ilies er fam- 
or unrelated indi al uals ! ilies Norelated| 1 related Per | Per fam- Fer fam 
childrer child or { ui] ilv wit! ity —, 
“n acta amily | a unrelate< 
under 18 more children individual 
BOTH SEXES 
14 to 19 vears 304, 000 112, 000 47,000 65, 000 0. 90 1. 55 0. 24 
20 to 44 years 2, 922,000 | 20, 276,000 |4, 425,000 | 15, 831, 000 1.71 2.19 1. 50 
45 to 64 years 3, 488, 000 | 14, 65t, 000 (8, 382, 000 6, 274, 000 . 82 1.93 . 67 
65 years and over 2, 480, 000 4,792. 000 |4, 114, 000 684, 000 .23 1.63 15 
MALE 
14 to 19 vears 86, 000 103, 000 46, 000 57. 000 85 1. 54 46 
20 to 44 years 1, 476, 000 18, 783, 000 | 4, 202, 000 14, 581, 000 1. 70 219 1. 58 
45 to 64 years 1, 570, 000 | 12, 950, 000 |7, 428, 000 5, 522, 000 83 1.95 74 
65 years and over 900, 000 3, 946, 000 (3, 422, 000 524, 000 an 1.68 18 
FEMALE 

14 to 19 years ; : 218, 000 9, 000 1, 000 8, 000 (2) Qa (2) 
20 to 44 years 1, 446, 000 1, 473, 000 223, 000 1, 250, 000 1.83 2.16 92 
45 to 64 years ..---/1, 918, 000 1, 706, 000 954, 000 752, 000 . 78 1.76 37 
65 years and over . 1, 580, 000 852, 000 692, 000 160, 000 . 28 1. 47 .10 





1 Unrelated individuals are those persons (other than inmates of institutions) who are not living with 
any relatives. An unrelated individual may be a household head living alone or with nonrelatives only, 
a lodger or resident employee with no relatives in the household, or a member of a quasi-household (hotel, 
lodging house, etc.) who has no relatives living with him 

? Data omitted because of unreliability of estimates due to small number of families in this category in 
sample. 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census: Unpublished estimates based on Current Population Reports 
Series P-20, No. 38, Marital Status and Household Characteristics: April 1951. 
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TABLE 18.—Marital status of population of continental United States age 14 and 
over: by selected age classes, 1950? 


{In thousands] 














farried Unmarried 
. Total 
Age and sex Total ™ 
Num- Pete fete Ne ag Wid- Di- 
ber cent Num-| Per ried owed vorced 
ber cent 

MALES 

Total, 14 years and over.--- 54, 601 | 36, 866 67.5 | 17,735 32.5 | 14, 400 2 264 1. O71 

65 vears and over_...-.----- 65. 7 1, 967 34.3 479 1, 381 107 

Oe Oe Ue Piinenccacsuascesescuecacs 83.8 2, 436 16.2 1, 277 736 $24 

20 to 44 years...-.- eid a niawed 74. 1 092 5 140 34 

ho S 3, ‘cite mediate ae 6, 240 7 6 
FEMALES 

Total, 14 years and over-_._-.--- 57,102 | 37, 577 65.8 1, 953 34.2 | 11,418 6, 734 1,373 

65 years and over................-..- 2, 327 35.7 4,195 64.3 582 3, 540 73 

Oe Oe Ne cn dtdidubeennmuncens 15, 321 11, 048 72.1 4, 273 27.9 1, 206 2, 604 463 

eee Se .-| 28,890 | 23,307 80. 7 5, 583 19.3 4,179 534 820 

Be WR Be Pedi tnsewatanecscecnancte 6, 369 895 14.0 5, 475 86.0 5, 452 6 17 





1 Marital status at time of enumeration for 1950 census. Persons classified as married include both those 
who have been married only once and those who remarried after having been widowed ordivorced. Persons 
reported as separated or in common-law marriages are classified as married. Those reported as never 
married or with annulled marriages are classified as never married. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Censuses of Population and Housing: 1950: Bulletin P-C1, table 102. 
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Chairman Curtis. I might make the observation why this material 
will have use. Under the social- security law, a person who is a 
beneficiary under title II, if he is the parent of a minor child, the 
child draws a benefit. This is separate and apart from the survivor 
benefits. Therefore, we have gotten up exhibit 23 so it will illus- 
trate the extent of that problem in numbers. w e are talking about 
heads of families that are over 65. For every 2 single persons there 
are 4 couples, and in those family groups there would be 1 child. 
But as we drop down to family units ages 45 to 64, for every 2 single 
persons there are 8 couples, and in that group of families there are 9 
children. 

The figures for the 45 to 64 age group do not have any bearing 
on the old- age benefits, because a person has to be of retired age to 
draw the old-age benefit. Those figures do have a bearing upon the 
survivor part of title II and the estimates and costs in reference to it. 

Then in the age group of family heads 20 to 44, we can see really 
that is where the survivor part of our program not only brings sub- 
stantial benefits to these people, but it is also where, from the Gov- 
ernment’s standpoint, the cost or the load of the survivor program 
falls the heaviest. For every 2 single persons in this group there 
are 14 couples and 24 children. 

Is there any question or observation from anyone on the commit- 
tee about that? 

All right, Mr. Counsel, you may go on. 

Mr. Wrwn. I now offer for the record as exhibit 26, a chart en- 
titled, “The Youth of America—Not the Aged—Is the Major Group 
Dependent on Today’s Workers.” 

This is a chart which technically illustrates the employment status 
of the civilian noninstitutional population of the United States dur- 
ing the week of September 6-12, 1953. The employment status is 
shown separately as to persons aged 19 and under, as to those aged 
20 through 64, and as to those aged 65 and over. 

As to each age group the chart shows three classifications: The 
number of persons employed, the number of persons keeping house, 
and all other presons. 

In the case of persons aged 19 and under, the heading of “Others” 
classification is labeled “At Home; Attending School, etc.” 

The data for this chart were derived originally from current popu- 
lation reports of the United States Bureau of the Census. 

I offer this as exhibit 26. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The chart referred to, marked “Exhibit 26,” follows:) 
ExHIsiT 26 
THE YOUTH OF AMERICA~NOT THE AGED~ IS THE 
MAJOR GROUP DEPENDENT ON TODAY'S WORKERS 


(EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF POPULATION, SEPTEMBER, 1953) 


MILLIONS 
OF PERSONS 









—_ OTHERS 3,890,000] 
60 — YE: 
Yi, KEE PING 
MOUSE 
U2 7, $41,000 
ni. Uy 





EMPLOYED 
| 54,646,000 


40+— ATTENDING 
SCHOOL, etc. 


| AT HOME; 
| 50,498,000 | 


| OTHERS 4,551,000] 
KEEPING oa 
Ka RGIS 543200 


we BLovEs 31720001 
AGE 19 AND UNDER AGE 20-64 AGE 65 AND OVER 


Source: For data, see exhibit 28, p. 278. 






EMPLOYED | 
4,491, 900 


° 


Chairman Curtis. Briefly, I want to make these suggestions about 
that chart. 

What we are showing in the first bar there is the status of the chil- 
dren. In other words, of the people who are under age 20, something 
over 50 million are either at home or at school, and only 4.4 million 
are employed. This is presented here to show the people employed 
who are keeping those children at home, at school, and elsewhere, in 
relationship to the people at the other end of the age ladder who are 
not able to produce for themselves. 

In the group represented by the middle bar, ages 20 to 64, over 54 
million of those people are employed. There are also 27.5 million 
keeping house; and the classification “Others,” 3.8 million. 

I would call attention to the fact that a person keeping house is not 
synonymous with someone who is not working, because certainly the 
fine people who keep the houses going over the country are working 
and doing their share in our whole scheme of things. But just wh: at 
does an employed person mean in these charts? 
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Mr. ScHLorrerseck. An employed person is one who has a job at 
the time this survey was taken. 

Chairman Curtis. Who took the survey ? 

Mr. Scuvorrerseck. That is a survey that is made on a sample 
basis monthly by the Bureau of the Census. 

Chairman Curtis. To what extent must they be busy to be consid- 
ered an employed person ? 

Mr. Scutorrerseck. The Bureau of the Census classifies as em- 
ployed, generally, all those who during the sampling week did any 
work for pay or had a job waiting for them. At any one time 
there may be very good reasons why some workers are not on the job 
full time. 

Chairman Curtis. What makes up this group of “Others,” the 3. 
million ? 

Mr. Scnvorrerseck. In part, that is made up of people who are 
unemployed. They are part of the labor force. They did not have 
a job, but were actively seeking a job at the time this survey was taken. 

Chairman Curtis. Now, calling your attention to the last bar on 
the chart, that deals with the age d group, the people who are 65 and 
over, 3.1 million of those are employed, 5.4 million are keeping house, 
and in the group of “Others,” 4.5 million. 

Has anyone any question about that chart? 

All right, Mr. Counsel, you may proceed with the next one. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, I offer for the record as exhibit 27, 
a chart entitled “Among the Aged, 24 Out of 100 Are Working.” 

This chart is related very closely to the preceding exhibit 26. 
Whereas the preceding exhibit depicted employment status by age 
groups in terms of numbers of persons, this chart shows em- 
ployment status in terms of percentages separately for age groups 
19 and under, 20 through 64, and 65 and over. 

As in exhibit 26, the segments of each bar show the percentage of 
persons in each age group who are employed, who are keeping house, 
or who fall in the c: ategory of “Others.” 

I offer this chart as exhibit 27 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The chart referred to, marked “Exhibit 27,” together with ex- 
hibit 28 containing the supporting data for exhibits 26 and 27, 


follow :) 
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ExHIsit 27 


AMONG THE AGED, 24 OUT OF 100 ARE WORKING 


(EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF POPULATION, IN PERCENTAGE TERMS 
FOR AGE GROUPS, SEPTEMBER, 1953) 


PERCENT WO 
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90.4% 
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AGE 19 and under 


Source: For data, see exhibit 28, 
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ExHtsir 28 


Tas_e 19.—Employment status of civilian noninstitutional population, by age and 
sex, for the United States, week of Sept. 6-12, 1953 


[In thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 





ed or unem- 
and seeking 






Not seeking work 


work 














| 
Popu — _ eee — 
lation | Bmployed | | Keeping house 
ewe 14 | 
Age and sex tee iene } ae a | } 
‘and | | . a | | | : | Un- Mis- 
} | Per- | Unem-] m,,.) | Per- In | able | 
oo 7 | cent ployed | Total * | cent school | _ to cella- 
| |} Num- f ‘ | Num- f , ie neous 
| ber 0 |” hee 0 wor 
| popu- | popu- 
| | lation | | lation | } | 
BOTH SEXES 111, 767 {| 62, 306 55.8 1, 246 | 48,215 | 33. 838 | 30.3 6,676 | 2,052) 5,649 
14-19 years ...-| 12,538] 4,491 35.8 214] 7,833 | 865 6.9 5, 826 32 | 1,110 
20-44 years __ | 54.140 | 34, 496 63. 7 | 645 | 18.999 | 17.359 32.1 | 839 305 497 
45-64 years 31, 936 20, 150 63.1 | 344 11, 442 10, 182 31.9 6 466 788 
65 years and over...| 13, 154 3, 172 24.1 |} 43 | 9,940 5, 432 41.3 4 1,249; < 
MALE 53,115 | 43,152 $1.3 768 9, 199 81 | 0.1 3, 344 1, 259 | 
14-19 years. --...-- 6, 119 2, 603 42.5 118 3, 398 5 0.1 2, 821 17 ] 
20-44 years 5 23, 672 94. 2 367 1, 082 21 0.8 523 197 | 
45-64 years | 14, 417 91.7 244 1, 064 16 0. 1 354 
65 years and over 2, 460 40. 0 38 | 3,654 38 0.6 691 
FEMALB | 58,652 | 19,158 32.7 478 | 39,016 | 33,758 57.6 3, 332 793 | 
14-19 years ..--| 6,418 1, 888 29.4 96 4. 435 860 13. 4 3, 005 15 | 555 
20-44 years 29,018 | 10, 824 7.3 277 | 17,916 | 17, 338 59. 7 315 107 155 
45-4 years 16, 213 5, 735 35. 4 100 | 10,379 | 10,165 62.7 | 6 112 94 
65 years and over...| 7,002 712 10.2 | 329 


4 6, 287 5, 394 77.0 4 | 558 
| | 





Note.—Sum of individual components may not equal total due to differences in rounding. Individual 
figures rounded to nearest thousand without being rounded to group totals, which are independently 
rounded. 

SpeciaL Note.—Charts 3 and 4 of this series, which are based upon this table, include an estimated 
43,316,000 persons under age 14 not otherwise shown in this table 








‘ U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor 
Force Series P-57, No. 135, table 6, p. 9 (Oct. 9, 1953). 


Chairman Curtis. In other words, this chart shows that 8 percent 
of our children are employed, 63.5 percent of the group from 20 to 64 
are employed, and 24 percent of our aged people are employed. 

This chart does not attempt to interpret or go into why they are 
employed, whether it is because no benefit is available or because a 
small one is available or because it is a matter of choice. What we 
have dealt with here is merely the statistics of whether or not they 
were employed. 

I would like to inquire for the record: What is the definition of an 
employed person so far as exhibit 27 is concerned ? 

Mr. Scuuotrerseck. I would like to read into the record a para- 
graph from Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-57, 
No. 182. On page 4 it says: 

Employment status concepts.—Employed persons comprise those who during 
the survey week were either (a) “at work’—those who did any work for pay or 
profit or worked without pay for 15 hours or more on a family farm or in a family 
business, or (0) “with a job not at work’’—those who did not work and were not 
looking for work but had a job or business from which they were temporarily 
absent because of vacation, illness, industrial dispute, bad weather, or layoff with 
definite instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff. Also included 
are persons who had new jobs to which they were scheduled to report within 30 
days. 
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Chairman Curtis. Is there any question on anyone’s part on ex- 
hibit 27? 

Mr. Esernmarter. Mr. Chairman, I was just trying to figure out 
something here from exhibit 26. I am interested to know as to what 
percentage of the age 65 and over group are employed in relation to 
the total employees. As I get it here, there are 3 million aged 65 or 
over who are employed, of a total labor force of 62 million. “The w: ay 
I figure, that would be about 5 percent. Is that about correct from 
your chi art 2 

Chairman Curtis. Five percent of everybody employed ? 

Mr. Esernartrer. The employees in the group of age 65 or over is 
about 5 percent. 

Chairman Curtis. I think that is about right. 

Mr. Exsernarter. Of the total working force, about 5 or 514 or 6 
percent are of the age 65 and over group. 

Mr. Scuuorrerseck. That is correct. 

Mr. Eprruarter. Thank you. Maybe that is shown in another 
chart. I don’t know. 

Chairman Curtis. I do not know whether that is shown or not. 
Thank you, Mr. Eberharter. 

Any further question or observation about exhibit 27? 

Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, I offer a chart entitled “Home Owner- 
ship Is Most Prevalent Among the Aged,” coupled with a second 
chart on the bottom half of the sheet headed “In Total Savings, the 
Aged Rank High.” 

The top chart shows in percentage terms those heads of households 
who own the homes in which they live, and those who are renters. 
Excluded from this chart are the few heads of households who occupy 
dwellings furnished as a part of their compens: ition. 

The percentage classification is for 1950, and is shown by the ages 
of the heads of the households falling within the age groups “under 45 
years,” “45 through 64 years,” and “65 years and over. 

The original source of the home owne rship data is the 1950 Census 
of Housing conducted by the United States Bureau of the Census. 

The lower chart, dealing with savings, depicts technically the 
median net worth, by age groups, of the heads of spending units in 
1953. The median net worth bars are in terms of dollars, and are 
shown separately for age groups 18 through 24, 24 through 34, 35 
through 44, 45 through 54, 55 through 64, and 65 and over. 

The original source of the data used for this chart is the 1953 Survey 
of Consumer Finances by the United States Federal Reserve System. 

I offer this chart as exhibit 29. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The charts referred to, marked “Exhibit 29,” together with accom- 
panying tables marked “Exhibit 30 and 31,” follow:) 


38458—54—pt. 3———2 
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EXHIBIT 29 


HOME OWNERSHIP IS MOST PREVALENT AMONG THE AGED 


OWNERS AND RENTERS AMONG HOUSEHOLDERS 
BY AGES OF HOUSEHOLD HEADS -/950 








ES Home Ow er 
[J RENTER 





UNDER 45 YRS. 45 -64 YRS. 65 YEARS & OVER 


Source: For data, see exhibit 30, p. 281 


IN TOTAL SAVINGS, THE AGED RANK HIGH 


MEDIAN NET WORTH, BY AGE GROUPS, OF HEADS OF SPENDING UNITS - /953 









DOLLARS 
10,0007 


b 


6,cC0°of 


6,000'r— 


18-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 ANDO OVER 
Source: For data, see exhibit 31, p. 281. 


Chairman Curtis. Now a few queries about the top half of ex- 
hibit 29. 

Does this home ownership, which is the shaded part in these three 
age groups, include people who own a home but it is not fully paid 
for, who may have some equity in it? 

Mr. Scuvorrerseck. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. In other words, this deals with householders in 
just the two categories, whether they rent or own? 

Mr. Scuxorrerseck. Whether they rent or have some equity in their 
home. 
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TABLE 20.—Home ownership among heads of households in owner-occupied and 
rented dwellings in the United States, by age groups, 1950 


Owners Renters 
Type of household and age and sex of head Total - — — ——— 
Number | Percent} Number | Percent 


Both sexes, al types of house hold 


Total ‘ 10,719,125 | 22, 716, 590 55.8 | 18, 002, 535 44.2 
Under 45 year 19. 441. 610 8, 908, 160 45.8 10. 533. 450 4.2 
45-04 years 15, 001, 610 Q. 545. 755 63,6 5. 455, 855 6.4 
65 and over 6, 275, 905 4, 262, 67: 68.0 2, 013, 230 2.0 


Male, wife present, no unrelated persons 


Total 30, 150,640 | 17,339, 300 57.5 | 12,811, 340 42.5 
Under 45 years- -- 16, 420, 736 7, 875, 585 48.0 8, 545,14 2.0 
45-4 years 10, 658, 605 7, 201, 150 67.6 3, 457, 45 2.4 
65 ani over 3, 071, 305 2, 262, 565 73.7 808, 740 26 


Other males, no wife present: 


Total ‘ 4, 203, 175 2, 316, 325 54.0 1, 976, 850 46.0 
Under 45 years... 1, 414, 790 596, 750 42.2 818, 040 7.8 
45-04 year 1, 734, 695 987, 530 56.9 747, lé 43.1 
65 and over 1, 143, 690 2,045 64.0 £11, 645 6.0 
Females 
lotal 6, 275, 310 3, 060, 965 48.8 3, 214, 345 51.2 
Under 45 years... 1, 606, 090 435, 825 27.1 1, 170, 265 72.9 
45-4 years 2, 608, 300 1, 357, O75 2.0 1, 251, 225 48.0 
65 and over_.-- 2, 060, 910 1, 268, 065 61.5 792, 845 38. 5 


Source of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Housing, Volume 
I, Nonfarm Housing Characteristics and Volume II, Farm Housing Characteristics. 


ExHIBIT 3 


TABLE 21.—Median net worth of heads of consumer spending units, by ages of 
spending unit heads, 1953 














SE? SS SEER TTL 4, 500 || 65 and over_.......-------------- 8, 400 


ate | Median net ae | Median net 
7 | worth ! Age | worth ! 
a or aduvtale ntact $300 || 45-54___. tae ac ie ical ig $8, 200 
25-34.....- 2 ; sa 2, 100 55-64 | 8, 600 
| 
| 


1 Net worth is sum of values of assets, less debts. Assets included in the survey do not include currency, 
household goods, and life insurance and pension reserves. 


Source of data: 1953 Survey of Consumer Finances, Part IV, Federal Reserve System Bulletin, Sept. 1953, 
supplementary table 6. 


Chairman Curtis. I notice from the chart that the older the group, 
the larger the number having equity in homes. The first bar shows 
people under 45 years. This chart excludes the children, because it is 
confined to householders; is that correct ? 

Mr. Scuvorrerseck. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Are those individuals in each age group who 
live in rented rooms in households defined as households? 

Mr. Scuxorrerseck. Those people who live in rented rooms are con- 
sidered part of the household in which they live. They are not sep- 
arate householders. 
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Chairman Curtis. Before we go to the bottom part of the chart, 
does any member of the committee wish to ask a question on home 
ownership ? 

Now, referring to the bottom part of exhibit 29, I first want to ask, 
What is the source of information for this chart ? 

Mr. Scuvorrerseck. The source is the 1953 Survey of Consumer 
Finances published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

Chairman Curtis. If the rest of the committee are like I am, at 
first glance the picture seemed incomplete, but the next chart shows 
the situation in a more complete manner. The savings of these people 
who make up the group 18 to 24 are quite small, aud then it goes up the 
ladder. The people 55 to 64 have larger savings. Those householders 
have a little over $8,000. Then savings are just a little smaller for 
the people who have reached 65—the generally-accepted retirement 
age. 

I notice that this refers to the median and not to the average. We 
should keep in mind just what a median is. The median is that point 
where half of the people would have more savings than that, and half 
the people would have less savings than that. 

What I would like to know is why was median used instead of 
average ? 

Mr. Scunorrerseck. An arithmetical average 

Chairman Curtis. I mean by our staff.’ 

Mr. Scuuorrerseck. We did not take the median ourselves. The 
median is the figure that is supplied in the study by the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin. 

Chairman Curtis. In other words, the Federal Reserve’s work on 
this dealt with the median and not with the average? 

Mr. Scutorrerseck. That is corect. 

Chairman Curtis. And the average on this point was not available? 

Mr. Scuvotterseck. No, it was not available. 

Chairman Curtis. Are there any questions or observations about 
exhibit 29? 

Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Wryn. Mr. Chairman, I offer as exhibit 32, a chart entitled, 
“Two-thirds of the Aged Are in the Low Income Brackets.” This 
chart has a double title, the top title being followed by another 
reading as follows: “While Two-thirds or More of Younger Family 
Heads Are in the Middle Brackets.” 

The bars in this chart indicate the percentage of spending unit heads 
in each of the three age groups shown whose money incomes fall within 
the specified income ranges. They start with the range of less than 
$1,000 and progress upward in $1,000 steps to the level of $5,000 an- 
nually. The last 3 ranges are $5,000 to $7,499, $7,500 to $9,999, and 
$10,000 and over. 

The age groups compared here are those of spending unit heads aged 
65 and over, those aged 45 through 64, and those aged 18 through 44. 

The original source of income information illustrated by this chart 
is the 1953 survey of consumer finances by the Federal Reserve System. 

There will be introduced later not only a table showing the Federal 
Reserve System data upon which this chart is based, but also another 
table derived from consumer money income figures of the United 
States Bureau of the Census, showing from a slightly different ap- 





coh awe 
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proach the money income of persons 14 years of age and older, by age 
groups and sex, for the United States in 1951. 

I offer this as exhibit 32. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The chart referred to, marked “Exhibit 32,” together with accom- 
panying tables, marked “Exhibits 33 and 34,” follow :) 


EXHIBIT 32 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE AGED ARE IN THE LOW INCOME BRACKETS 


AGE 65 and over 


PERCENT OF LOW INCOMES 
FAMILY HEADS 


20) MIDDLE INCOMES 
HIGH INCOMES 
| 1 
44 Unpar 


INCOME LEVELS Less than 000- $2000- $3000 $4000- $5000- $7500- $1Q000 
$1,000 1999 2999 3999 4999 7499 9999 andover 


WHILE TWO-THIRDS OR MORE OF YOUNGER FAMILY HEADS 


ARE IN THE MIDDLE BRACKETS 
AGES 45-64 


|g 8000 ee 





° 
Less than $1000- $2000- $3000- $4000- $5000- $7,500- $10,000 
$1000 1999 2999 3999 4999 7499 9999 and over 
AGES 18-44 
40 
20 
° 


less than $1000- $2000- $3000- $4000- $5000- $7,500- $10,000 
$1000 =: 1999 2999 «3999 4999 7499 9999 andover 


(Bars INDICATE PERCENT OF SPENDING UNITS HEADS IN EACH AGE 
GROUP WHOSE INCOMES FALL WITHIN SPECIFIED INCOME RANGES) 





Source: For data, see exhibits 33 and 34, p. 284. 
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TA 22.—1952 money income of heads of consumer spending units in the United 
State percentage f flor ong income levels, by age groups 
Per } n for 

Ag Ages 45 to 64 | Ages 18 to 44 
Und $ 5 
$1,000 to $1,999 27 3 11 
$2 * ) 1 1 is 
$3 $3.99 - 1f 99 
$4 $ } l¢ 
$5 . f 18 20 
$7 y " 
31 3 7 3 
I I ( i IV,”’ Federal Reserve tem Bulletin, 

EXHIBIT 34 
TABLE 23.—Money income of persons 14 years of age and older, by age and sez, 
for the United States, 1951 

rarnant ix, | Median in- 

Total number Number per- 22 ogee come for 

Sex and age pht-ebcocemiy sons with in- | 28¢ Sroul persons 

ol persons om WILD In- 
come with in- 
come 
come 
M E 
Total 2. 736, 000 47, 497, 000 90.1 $2, 952 
14ft ) 6, 052, 000 2, 4, 000 42.2 434 
20 to 24 4. 160, 000 3 4 000 90 2, 259 
Qt 34 11, 170, 004 11, 032, 000 98,8 3, 288 
35 to 44 10, 284, 000 10, 159, 00K 98, 8 3, 617 
45t 4 8, 654, 000 8, 502, 000 98, 2 3, 280 
55 to 64 6, 788, 000 6, 473, 000 95. 4 2, 840 
65 and ove 5, 628, 000 5, 003, 000 88. 9 1, 008 
FEMALI 
Total 7, 580. 000 5. 179, 000 43.7 1, 045 
14 to 19 6, 328, 000 2, 124, 000 33. 6 411 
20) to 24 5, 628, 000 3. 101, 00K 55. 1 1, 397 
25t 4 12, 186, 000 5, 075, 000 41.6 1, 623 
35 to 44 10, 942. 000 4, 661, 000 42.6 1, 538 
45 to 54 9, 030, 000 4, 008, 000 44.4 1, 327 
55 to 64 7, 066, 001 2. 686, 000 38.0 968 
65 and ov 6, 400, 000 3, 524, 000 55. 1 536 
Sc of data: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports— 
Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 11, table 3, p. 22 (May 1953). 


Chairman Curtis. Now, referring to the 
on income received by people 65 and over, 


almost 40 percent have less than a thousand dollars. 


clude necessarily a lot of them who do not hav 
Mr. Scuxorrerseck. Mr. Chairman, may 
tion in the record at this point ? 
Chairman Curtis. All right. 


1 Staff note: In the Federal Reserve System survey of 19 
units heads, three-tenths of 1 per cent of individuals of 
reported no income in 1952. 


top part of this chart 
the chart indicates that 
Does that in- 
e any income ¢ 

I insert that informa- 


52 income of consumer spending 
all ages included in the survey 
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I said a moment ago that I thought the first chart showed an incom- 
plete picture. That is the chart on home ownership and savings 
would seem to indicate at a glance that maybe our aged were the people 
who were really well off in our economy. However, in that connec- 
tion, you have to look at exhibit 82. While it is true the first chart in- 
dicates that more of them have ies savings and more of them own 
homes than the younger people, exhibit 32 definite ‘ly tells the picture 
that their money income is not there. In other words, they may have 
the home, but the money to run it is not always available. 

Are there any questions or observations about exhibit 32 that any 
member of the committee wishes to make? 

Mr. Evernartrer. Mr. Chairman, for my information, can we be 
more specific as to what is considered middle income? Does the 
middle-income bracket run from $2,000 up to $7,500? 

Chairman Curtis. For the purpose of this chart, that which they 
have labeled “Middle incomes” begins at $2,000 and ends at $7,499. 
The term “middle” is a relative term. That is the reason they have 
broken this down in the specific thousands as they have. You can see 
by that chart, Mr. Eberharter, that of the very first bar, almost 40 
percent of these family heads have less than $1,000. People who have 
$10,000 and over, judging from the chart, look like a very small 
percent. 

Mr. Esernarter. In other words, if we are speaking of a man being 
in the middle-income group, we could be referring to a man making 
$2,000 a year, according to your chart; is that correct ? 

Chairman Curtis. That is a relative term that I would not think 
we could put any interpretation on, what is high and what is low 
and what is middle. That is the reason these charts 

Mr. Esernarter. You have to study these charts in order to under- 
stand what they mean and are intended to convey. 

Chairman Curris. You have to look at the figures below each bar. 

Mr. Esernarter. That is all, thank you. 

Chairman Curtis. Any other questions on exhibit 32? 

All right, Mr. Counsel, you may present the next chart. 

Mr. Wry. I now offer as exhibit 35, a chart entitled “The Pro- 
portion of Aged on OASIT and OAA Rolls Ranges From 28 to 71 Per- 
cent (by States, June 1953).” 

This is a chart showing for the United States as a whole and for 

each of the 48 States, plus the District of Columbia, as of mid-1953, 
the percent of persons aged 65 and over (1) who receive old age and 
survivor’s insurance payments for aged benefits, (2) who receive old 
age assistance payments, (3) who receive both OASI and OAA pay- 
ments, and (4) who receive neither OASI nor OAA payments. 

I offer this, Mr. Chairman, as exhibit 35. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The chart referred to, marked “Exhibit 35,” together with accom- 
panying table, marked “Exhibit 36,” follow :) 
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ExuHisit 35 


THE PROPORTION OF AGED ON OAS! AND OAA ROLLS 
RANGES FROM 28 T0 7 PERCENT (BY STATES, JUNE (953) 
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TABLE 24.—Number and percent of estimated population age 65 or more receiving 
old age and survivors’ insurance and old age assistance payments, June 1953 


State | 


Total United States 


Alabama 
DL. i.« ccascteeeehbous 
 cnanaaenies 
California 
Colorado 7 
Connecticut 
Delaware... ...-.- _ 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois. .-.... 
Indiana- . - 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
0 ES 
UI... tse cietnepicanic | 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
| | eee 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey-....- 
New Mexico 
BND TI ona ciciciateiinetniil 
North Carolina...... 
North Dakota 

Ph i cedduenetiine Gand 
Oklahoma 
ib tl bddmdiidwadate 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota- 
Tennessee 

NG ee acinicn 
Utah. 
Vermont......-- 
Virginia. Das 
Washington-____- 
West Virginia- -- 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming 
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1950 census, 
2 Includes an estimated 11,500 wives under 65 years of age. 
3 State distribution estimated on basis of State distribution in February 1953. 
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Source of data: See appendix I, tables 108, 142, 14é 
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Number | net total tion age 65 and over 
receiving : ) 

Total hoth (undup m2nAN be 
OAAre-| OASI cared) R : 
cipients | and OAA| Oat of | Receiv-| Receiv-) “yoo 

pay- OAA! ing ing both 

ments OASI | OAA 

(net) 
458, 674 |6,377,143 | 31.8] 18.9 47.3 
. | 114,438] 22.3] 30.7 51.5 
ana | 26.524) 29.9 26.7 51.0 
5 3 | 85,034] 19.6 34.1 51.6 
5} 86! | 556, 132 36.6 26.7 54.7 
12 74.946 | 27.8 41.6 59.6 
4, |} 93,525} 42.8} 7.9 | 48, 2 
238 | 11,818| 35.5 5.8 | 40.5 
| 18,033 25.4 4.3 | 28.9 
‘1, 157,684 | 37.4) 24.0} 56.8 
7,47: 136, 723 20. 2 | 39.1 56.3 
| 1,935} 19,940} 26.7] 189] 41.5 
| 19,058 | 359,719 33.4] 12.4 43.6 
| 7.399] 189,757] 32.7| 10.2 41.1 
| 7,965} 101, 283 21.9 15.7] 34.9 
5,924| 75.181 | 21.6 17.5 36. 2 
| 4, 789 108, 389 22.9 22.0 43.1 
19,921 | 142,838 21.5 59.9 71.5 
3,505 | 49, 504 40.5 13.4 50.3 
| 1, 448 67, 279 32.4 6.0 37.6 
| $2,647 | 275,073 42.0 19.0 54. 6 
20,672 | 254, 287 37.4 16.3 | 49.7 
| 9,124] 119,746] 26.2 18. 2 41.3 
2,012 81, 630 13.7] 36.4 48.9 
| 23,459 | 220, 596 25.9 | 29.9 50.4 
| 2,073 22, 645 25.6 | 18.7 40.5 
2. 865 43, 072 19.6 13.4 30.9 
1, 002 5,769 | 33.3] 21.4 46.5 
1, 604 29,993 | 40.4 11.4 | 49.1 
5,060 | 197,108 | 41.3 | 4.9 45.1 
858 17, 463 20.2 30.3 | 48.2 
25,569 | 613,311 38.5 7.7 | 44.3 
3,239 | 102.442] 21.9 20.2 40.8 
883 14, 594 13.3 16.4 28.0 

108,998 | 20,944 360, 059 35.3 14.1 46.7 

95,242 | 13,003 | 124,048 19.8 45.0 58. 6 

21,652 | 6,194 73, 888 39.6 14.7 50.1 

64. 462 10,933 | 430, 544 39.1 6.7 44.6 

8, 772 2, 545 42, 580 47.5 11.5 55.7 

41, 931 2, 052 65, 208 19.7 32.7 50.8 

11, 377 1, 376 19, 114 15.2 19.0 | 32.0 

62, 428 4,343 | 111,708 20.7] 24.1 | 43.1 

219,325 | 23,541 | 312,902 20.3 38.0 | 54.3 

9, 544 | 1, 548 29.0 20.2] 46.0 
6. 900 | 1 587 | 31.6 16.5 44.4 

17, 380 | 1. 007 25.0 7.3 31.9 

64, 480 18, 671 37.9 7.4 57.4 

26, 539 1,876 | 76, 767 34.1 17.4 | 50. 2 

48, 855 10,745 | 144, 495 31.8 14.6 43.2 

4, 057 983 8, 385 26.8 | 20.5 42.4 





' 


144, pp. 1102, 1153-55. 


Chairman Curtis. This chart would indicate that half of our aged 
are getting something through the operation of the Social Security 
Act, either Title I, Old Age Assistance, or Title IT, Old Age and 
Survivor’s Insurance, but there is a wide variation there, from 28 to 


71 percent. 


I notice in my own State of Nebraska that 20 percent of the aged 


population receive OASI benefits, and about 13 or 14 percent receive 
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old age assistance, but there is some duplication there. Some people 
get OASI and also get old age assistance, so the total for Nebraska is 
31 percent, while the national average is around 50 percent. 

I might call attention to North Dakota, appearing in the north- 
central group. Only 28 percent of the aged population of North 
Dakota get anything from either title I or title II. Louisiana seems 
to have a different result, with 71 percent of their old people getting 
funds from the Social Security Act. However, as indicated, the 
greater amount of that is from Title I, Old Age Assistance. 

Are there any questions or observations about exhibit 35? 

Now, Mr. Counsel, you may go to the next chart. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, I submit as exhibit 37 a chart en- 
titled “Half of the Aged in the United States Receive Public Old Age 
Payments.” This chart is similar in character to exhibit 35, in that 
it deals with public payments to the aged in the United States as a 
whole, and in each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia. How- 
ever, I would point out to you that it is as of June 1952, and that it 
deals with the problem from a somewhat different approach. 

Specifically, it shows the percent of the population aged 65 and over 
in the United States, and in the individual States, (1) who receive 
public old age payments, (2) who are employed, or (3) who receive 
neither pub lic payments nore mployme nt income. 

The public ol 1 age payments, as illustrated here, include old age 
and ca ivor’s insurance benefits, old age assistance payments, rail- 
road retirement income, and Federal, State, and local government 
retirement benefits. 

Wives are included in the estimates, both of those individuals who 
are employed and those who have retirement income from the railroad 
and the Federal, State, and local governmental retirement systems. 

The original source of the data is an unpublished report of the 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration, Division of Research and Statistics, entitled 
“Estimated Population 65 and Over, Estimated Number in Receipt of 
Employment Income, Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance Benefits, 
Other Social Insurance Benefits, and Old Age Assistance, by States, 
June 1952.” 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this as exhibit 37. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The chart referred to, marked “E xhibit 37,” together with accom- 
panying table, marked “Exhibit 38,” follow :) 
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HALF OF THE AGED IN THE UNITED STATES RECEIVE 
PUBLIC OLD AGE PAYMENTS percent oF PoruLaTion AGE 65 AND OVER 


RECEIVING PUBLIC OLD AGE BENEFITS... EMPLOYED...OR RECEIVING NEITHER PUBLIC 
PAYMENTS NOR EMPLOYMENT INCOME BY STATES, JUNE 1952 
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Source: For data, see exhibit 38, p. 290. 
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ExHrsit 38 


TasLEe 25.—Estimated distribution of population age 65 years and over by selected 
sources of income and by State, June 1952 


Percent distribution, by income from 
specified source ? 
Population eee... ——————— LD 
age 65 vears 
: ’ - OASI and : 
and over ! Employ- silane we Old-age 


ment in Sania assist Other 































come 3 benefits4 ance 5 

United States____- ae ae 13, 070, 000 31.4 32.6 16.9 19.0 
Alabama 213, 900 | 22.7 32.5 | g@ 12.2 
Arizo 49, 200 | | 32.3 23. 4 18. 1 
Arka 159, 300 | 19.6 35.0 11.7 
California ; 978, 800 | } 3.34 19.8 20.5 
Col id 122. 800 . 7 29.0 33.0 i2.3 
Connecticut 188. 700 | 6 40. 4 6.4 | 23.7 
Delaware 27, 700 | 0 37.6 | 5.7 | 24.7 
Distric f Columbia 700 | .9 3.7 3.7 14.8 
Florid 3, 600 | 0 36. 4 21.4 | 20.3 
Ger 1 34.700 | 21.4 38.0 8.1 
Idaho 3, 400 | 9 6. 4 16.5 | 21.3 
llinois 200 | 4 | 0 11.5 23. 1 
Indiana , 900 | 1 32.6 9.5 23.8 
Iowa 400 | i 21.7 14.3 31.8 
Kansas , 300 cms 22.5 15.9 28.4 
Kentucky 5, 100 | .3 23.4 23.3 | 21.0 
Louisiana 000 | .8 22.4 4.2 in 
Maine 96, 800 5 38.3 11.0 22. 2 
Maryland 3, 400 | 5 36. 7 5.8 | 28.0 
Massachusetts yt 40.9 14.1 18.3 
Michigan 5 | 35.2 14.6 | 19.7 
Minnesota 7 27.5 16.5 | 24.3 
Mississippi 5 14.4 34.8 12.2 
Missouri } 25.5 26.0 | 16.9 
Montana 9 28.1 16.9 | 17.1 
Nebraska 9 20. 2 13.2 34.7 
Nevada 7 ot.2 15.4 | 9.7 
New Hampshire 2 38.6 9.3 23.0 
New Jersey 9 42.3 4.2 | 24.6 
New Mexico . 3 0 24.5 28. 4 14.2 
New York . 1,3 9 41.6 6.7 | 21.9 
North Carolina 8 21.8 | 20.0 | 23.5 
North Dakota 4 14.3 | 16.0 | 33.3 
Ohio 9 35.6 | 12.8 20.7 
Oklahoma 8 18.6 | 41.5 14.2 
Oregor 33.0 37.7 12.0 17.3 
Pennsylvania 28.6 | 40.7 6.6] 7 — 24.1 
Rhode Island 26.0 45.6 9.4 | } 19.0 
South Carolina 33. 4 20.6 | $3.11 7 12.9 
South Dakota 36. 2 18.5 | 30. 2 
Tennessee 31.2 22. 4 | 24.2 
Texas 29.8 36.0 13.5 
Utah 32. 2 18. 6 16.4 
Vermont 30.9 30.6 | 13.9 24.6 
RN. 2 -ce uo ee eee ee 33. 4 29.3 | 7.7 | 29.6 
Washingt 27.1 38.3 | 21.9 | 12.8 
West nia = 7 36. 3 34. 2 | 17.0 12.4 
Wisconsin 32.0 30. 6 | 12.8 | 24.5 
ERT SERS 37.3 30.6 | 17.3 | 14.8 


1 From Bureau of Public Assistance release: Latest State Population Data and Estimates|(October 1952). 

2 Estimated from 1950 census data by Social Security Administration. Includes allowance for wives. 

3Su ndividual percentages may not equal 100 percent due to differences in rounding. 

4 Includes retirement income from railroad, Federal, State and local government retirement systems, 
including allowances for nonbeneficiary wives. 

5 Old-age assistance beneficiaries not receiving OASI benefits, based on February 1952 ratio of old-age- 
assistance recipients also receiving old age and survivors insurance. 


f 











Source: Unpublished report of U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration, Division of Research and Statistics entitled, ‘Estimated Population 65 Years and Over, 
Estimated Number in Receipt of Employment Income, Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Benefits, Other 
Social Insurance Benefits and Old-Age Assistance, by State, June 1952,”’ appendix I, table 101, p-1099. 


Chairman Curtis. It is hoped that this information, not only in 
this chart but in all the charts, will be of help in our deliberations. 


I think this one is self-explanatory and I do not need to make any 
observations. 
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I called attention a moment ago to the two States of North Dakota 
and Louisiana. This chart indicates—the black line being those 
people who draw something from a public system, which includes old- 
age assistance—that in North Dakota it runs about 30 percent. About 
40 percent are employed, but roughly speaking, something over 30 
percent of the aged of North Dakota are neither employed nor receiv- 
ing any public benefit. Louisiana indicates on this chart that every 
aged person there is either receiving a public benefit or is employed. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I think it should be ex- 
plained why one is for 1952 and one is for 1953. 

Chairman Corts. All right, what is the answer to that? 

Mr. Scuvorrerseck. The data for exhibit 35, are recent data on 
OASI beneficiaries and OAA recipients. They are for June 1953. 
In the case of exhibit 37, the data are unpublished data that 
were worked up by the Division of Research and Statistics in the So- 
cial Security Administration. I presume that they have not brought 
these up to date. 

Chairman Curtis. In other words, to the best of your knowledge, 
both of them are the latest that are available in what it purports to 
show ? 

Mr. Scuuorrerseck. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Baxer. What is included in the black besides OASI and OAA® 

Chairman Curtis. It includes railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement. It must be a public system of some kind. It 
does not include industry or private retirement benefits. 

Now, Mr. Counsel, at this time you do not need to go through these 
pages attached hp the charts, but are they for the rec ord, also? 

Mr. Wrxn. I submit 10 tables as separate exhibits, to be inserted in 
the record following the specific charts to which each relates. 

Chairman Curtis. Those are the tables from which the charts pre- 
viously offered were made? 

Mr. Winn. That is correct. 

Mr. Mus. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitis. Mr. Chairman, I have one question generally that I 
want to ask the staff about this entire compilation. 

Is this information generally accepted as factual by HEW? 

Mr. Scuuorrerseck. I can’t answer for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I think the data are generally accepted. 

Mr. Mitts. By the—— 

Chairman Curtis. By everyone. 

Mr. Mus. By the Federal Security Administration and by every- 
one ? 

Mr. ScuHuorrerseck. By everyone? I can’t answer for them. I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Murts. It is entirely from Government sources, not from pri- 
vate sources ? 

Mr. Scuuorrerseck. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitts. All right. 

Chairman Curtis. Miss Goodwin, if you and your associates will 
come forward. 
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STATEMENT OF KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, BU- 
REAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 
TION; ACCOMPANIED BY ANNE E. GEDDES, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
PROGRAM STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS, AND JULES BERMAN, PUB- 
LIC WELFARE ADVISER, DIVISION OF PROGRAM STANDARDS AND 
DEVELOPMENT, AND JOSEPH MEYERS, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL, AND ASSISTANT CHIEF, WELFARE AND EDUCATION 
DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 


Chairman Curtis. Miss Goodwin, I want to say to you and your 
associates that we are very happy to have you here this morning. We 
appreciate the helpful information that we know you will give to us, 
and we appreciate the courtesies and cooperation that have been ex- 
tended to this subcommittee and the staff thereof in the preparation 
of this material. 

Miss Goodwin, would you first give your full name and your title 
in the Social Security Agency ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. My name is Kathryn D. Goodwin. I am the Asso- 
ciate Director of the Bureau of Public Assistance, which is part of the 
Social Security Administration within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Chairman Curtis. Is your office in Washington or in Baltimore? 

Miss Goopwin. In Washington. 

Chairman Curtis. If the people with you will identify themselves, 
the lady on your left first; if you will give your full name and your 
present title. 

Miss Grepprs. My name is Anne E. Geddes. I am Chief of the 
Division of Program Statistics and Analysis in the Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Social Security Administration. 

Chairman Curtis. Your office is where? 

Miss Geppes. My office is in Washington. 

Mr. Berman. My name is Jules Berman. I am Public Welfare 
Adviser in the Division of Program Standards and Development in 
the Bureau of Public Assistance in Washington. 

Mr. Meyers. Joseph Meyers, Office of the General Counsel, Assist- 
ant Chief, Welfare and Education Division. My office is in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Chairman Curtis. Thank you. 

Today we are going to go into the facts concerning aid to depend- 
ent children. There are, as you people well know, many titles to the 
Social Security Act. In the short time that this subcommittee has 
been working, an exhaustive study of all that would be impossible. 
We are trying to confine the work we are doing primarily to the prob- 
lem of the aged; but we will go into those phases where there is an 
overlap into some of the other fields. 

In title Il, OASI, we have, of course, the survivorship program. 
Comparable to that, we have the aid to dependent children. In other 
words, a Federal program for children where the head of the family, 
the provider, usually is not present. 
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This is pertinent to our study of the aged, because the question of 
ADC and the future of the program will be affected by any extension 
in coverage or matters of that type which will come before the full 
committee when they conduct legislative hearings. 

We are very happy for you people to appear here and give us in- 
formation about this. Mr. Winn, you may proceed. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, can you tell us with what titles of the 
social-security law the Bureau of Public Assistance has to do? 

Miss Goopwin. There are four titles in the Social Security Act that 
relate to grants-in-aid for assistance to the States: Title I, grants for 
old-age assistance; title IV, grants for aid to dependent children; 
title X, grants for aid to the blind; and title XIV, grants for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 

Mr. Winn. The Bureau of which you are Associate Director has to 
do with both the aid to dependent children programs and the old-age 
assistance programs; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Directing your attention particularly to the aid to de- 
pendent children programs, is it correct to state that under the pro- 
visions of title IV of the Social Security Act, by section 406 (a), the 
children who receive assistance under that title have been deprived of 
parental support or care by reason of one of the following three causes: 
Death of a parent, or a parent’s continued absence from the home, or 
physical or mental incapacity of a parent # 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The age limit for dependent children for whom Federal 
funds were available was increased, was it not, effective in January 
1940, from 16 to 18 years for children regularly attending school ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Has there been any change since that time in the age 
limit for dependent children for whom Federal funds are available? 

Miss Goopwtn. No; there has not. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, at this time I should like to introduce 
for the record as exhibit 39, a table entitled “Old-Age Assistance and 
Aid to Dependent Children in the United States: Total Expenditures 
for Assistance Payments by Federal Fiscal Year and wade of Re- 
cipients in Last Month (June) of Each Year.” 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit 39,” follows :) 
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ExHisit 3 


TABLE 26.—Old-age assistance and aid to dependent children in the United States: 
Total expenditures for assistance payments by Federal fiscal year and number of 
recipients in last month (June) of each year 
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1 Beginning October 1950, includes vendor payments for medical care. 

? Beginning October 1950, includes cases receiving only vendor payments for medical care. 

3 Beginning October 1950 1 parent or other adult relative included in families in which the requirements 
of at least 1 such adult were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Represents data for January-June, 


Source: For data, see appendix I, tables 109-111, pp. 1111-1115. 


Mr. Wryvn. I would also like to offer as exhibit 40, another table, 
entitled “Number and Amount of Child’s and Mother’s Monthly 
Benefits in Current Payment Status Under OASI Program as of 
June 30 Each Year, 1940-53.” 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit 40,” follows :) 
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OXHIBIT 40 


TABLE 27.—Number and amount of child’s and mother’s monthly benefits in current 
payment status under OASI program as of June 30 each year, 1940-53 








Number of payments | Amount 
Year SS ST —_—__——_—_—_—_— 
Total Child’s Mother's Total | Child’s Mother’s 
| ; 
1940 !__. Sead 32, 328 23, 386 8, 942 | $466, 592 $287, 473 $179, 119 
1941___ olaaved 120, 735 | 88, 091 | 32, 444 | 1, 710, 487 | 1, 076, 136 634, 351 
1942..... ee 199, 463 | 147, 674 | 51, 789 | 2, 814, 952 | 1, 803, 424 1, O11, 528 
1943 | 266, 665 | 201, 954 | 64, 711 3, 750, 464 | 2, 478, 715 
1944 __ es 341, 672 | 261, 806 | 79, 866 | 4, 816, 488 3, 234, 191 | 
1945 os 456, 010 | 348, 413 | 107, 597 6, 455, 772 4, 324, 073 | 
NR caccatenseaet 559, 890 431, 202 128,688 | 7,957,000 | 5, 391, 200 | 
1947___. initia } 633, 919 499, 246 | 134, 673 9, 058, 450 | 6, 328, 004 
| SRG ae 697, 641 556, 834 | 140, 807 | 10, 083, 638 | 7, 175, 060 
eee | 764, 438 614,714 | 149, 724 | 11, 181, 700 | 8, 043, 800 | 
1950..... | 822,015 665, 351 156, 664 | 12, 050, 946 8, 828, 736 | 
1951 | 979, 668 787, 311 192, 357 | 27, 735, 152 21, 282, 368 | 4 
HOOD cactus tl) x eee 896, 820 214,030 | 31,062,041 | 24, 008, 878 | 7,053, 163 
Se stke cane | 1, 248, 090 1, 003, 281 244,809 | 39,555,629 | 30, 540, 694 | 9, 014, 935 
| | 


1 Based on monthly average January-June 1940. 

Source: Social Security Bulletins, December 1940, Table 2, p. 65; August 1941, Table 3, p. 65; October 
1942, Table 1, p. 56; August 1943, Table 1, p. 53; August 1944, Table 2, p. 34; September 1945, Table 2, p. 30; 
August 1946, Table 3, p. 41; August 1947, Table 2, p. 31; August 1948, Table 10, p. 25; September 1949, Table 
7, p. 21; September 1950, Table 10, p. 20; September 1951, Table 6, p. 14; September 1952, Table 6, p. 18; 
September 1953, Table 7, p. 13. 


Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, I believe you have in front of you both 
exhibit 39 and exhibit 40. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. Referring to exhibit 39, how many children in the 
United States were receiving aid to dependent children in June of 
1940? 

Miss Goopwin. 835,030 children. 

Mr. Winn. Also referring to exhibit 39, will you tell us how many 
persons were receiving assistance under the aid to dependent children 
program in June of 1953? 

Miss Goopwin. I assume your question isthe number of persons. It 
should be the total of children and recipients. 

Mr. Winn. Give it to me in separate figures, if you will. 

Miss Goopwin. The number of children in June 1953 was 1,493,670. 
There were also included in that month 489,828 adults who were 
responsible for the care of the children. 

Mr. Winn. According to this table, Miss Goodwin, there were no 
caretaker adults receiving assistance in June of 1940. When did 
Federal funds first become available for assistance to adults under 
this program ? 

Miss Goopwin. The Social Security Act was amended effective 
October 1, 1950, to recognize the caretaker of the children in the Fed- 
eral formula. The adults were in the grants made by the States 
prior to that time, because obviously children could not remain in a 
home without some one to care for them. But that person was not 
recognized in computing the Federal share or in the recipient count 
prior to October 1950. 

Chairman Curtis. October 1950 is when it began ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 
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Chairman Curtis. According to this table, there has been an in- 
crease of about 858,000 children in the number receiving ADC from 
1940 to 1953; and, of course, the entire total, of nearly one-half million 
adults, represents an increase over 1940 in the number of persons re- 
ceiving assistance, that is, Federal assistance, under this program. 

I note also, however, that both the number of children and the 
number of adults declined from June 1951 to June 1953. There was 
no Federal aid for adults under the ADC program in June 1950. In 
the table, which is exhibit 40, I see that the number of children’s bene- 
fits under OASI increased from 665,351 in June 1950 to over 1 million 
in June 1953, and the number of mothers’ benefits from 156,664 to 
244,809 in that same period. 

Would you attribute that decrease in ADC recipients, to some extent 
at least, to the increase that has taken place in the number of mothers 
and children receiving OASI payments? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; I am sure that would be one of the factors, 
and it would be a major factor in certain States where the OASI cov- 
erage is most effective. 

Chairman Curtis. By “in certain States,” you mean because of some 
of these things we have shown here in our charts? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Chairman Curtts. The difference in the operation of the programs 
in the different States? 

Miss Goopwin. I had particular reference to the fact that certain 
States because of the coverage of OASI, have more beneficiaries be- 
cause of the fact that more persons in those States have been employed 
in covered employment. 

Chairman Curtis. Go ahead, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Winn. Now, Miss Goodwin, it is true, is it not, that in June of 
1940, 8 States—that is, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Nevada, South Dakota, and Texas—as well as the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, were administering aid to dependent children pro- 
grams without Federal participation ? 

Miss Goopwry. If they were administering programs comparable 
to aid to dependent children, it was without Federal participation. 

Chairman Curris. What was your answer? We did not get it up 
here. 

Miss Goopwin. If those States had programs which were com- 
parable to the aid to dependent children program, it was without Fed- 
eral participation, because they had not submitted a plan asking for 
such participation. Our tabulations do show some figures for cases 
in some of those States for that year, which were entirely State or 
locally financed programs. We can’t be sure of the comparability of 
those figures, because they were not programs in which we dealt 
directly. 

Chairman Curtis. You do not know, then, whether Connecticut, for 
instance, had an ADC program before 1940 with their own funds? 

Miss Goopwin. We can look that up and advise you later. 

(Connecticut had a program prior to 1940.) 

Chairman Currts. In reference to those States, Nevada had a pro- 
gram that related to it, did it not? 

Miss Goopwrn. Yes. Nevada still does not participate in the Fed- 
eral aid to dependent children program. It has a small program of 
aid to some children in their own homes. It also has another child- 
welfare program for other children. 
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Chairman Curtis. These States that Mr. Winn read—Connecticut, 
Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, South Dakota, and Texas— 
whatever was done in this field prior to 1940 was done without Federal 
participation ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. That included Nevada ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Nevada up to the present time does not partici- 
pate in the Federal program ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. This was during 1940 that we are talking about, June 
1940, Miss Goodwin: is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Although the Federal Government was not participat- 
ing financially in the aid to dependent children programs in these 
States, and still is not particip: te in Nevada, the number of children 
shown in exhibit 40 includes the children who are reported as receiving 
assistance in those States under the State programs, does it not ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Does the June 1940 number of children shown in exhibit 
39 include children in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands? 

Miss Goopwin. No; it does not. 

Mr. Winn. The June 1953 figure does include children in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, does it not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; that is correct. The act was extended to cover 
those jurisdictions effective October 1, 1950. Whether there were pro- 
grams in those island possessions prior to that time, I have no informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to introduce as 
exhibit 41, a table which shows the “Increase in number of children in 
total population compared with increase in number of children re- 
ceiving ADC, 1940 to 1953.” 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit 41,” follows:) 

ExuisiT 41 
TABLE 28.—Increase in number of children in total population compared with 
increase in number of children receiving ADC, 1940-538, for the United States 


excluding Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and States! not having approved plans 
in 1940 


Increase, 1940-53 


1940 1953 
Amount Percent 
Population under 18 years of age, July 1 33, 612, 895 43, 345, 338 9, 732, 443 29. 0 
Number of children receiving ADC, June 801, 993 1, 174, 915 372, 922 | 46, 5 


1 Alaska, Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, South Dakota, and Texas. 


Source: For data, see appendix I, tables 112 and 113, pp. 1116-1117. 


Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, do you have exhibit 41 before you ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Wry. In exhibit 41, data for Alaska and the 7 States which 
had some aid to dependent children program without Federal aid in 
1940 but did have federally approved plans in 1953 have been excluded, 
Also excluded are data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
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Nevada, on the other hand, which had no federally approved sys- 
tem in either 1940 or in 1953, has not been excluded. According to 
exhibit 41, Miss Goodwin, the total population under 18 years of age 
increased by 9,732,443, or approximately 29 percent, from 1940 to 1953, 
did it not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, it did. 

_Mr. Wrxw. In that same period the number of children receiving 
aid to dependent children increased by 372,922, or approximately 46.5 
percent, did it not? 

Miss Goopwrn. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Winy. If data for all 48 States were included for 1940 and for 
1953 the increase in the number of children receiving aid to dependent 
children would be still greater, is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. I don’t believe I can check that here. We would be 
glad to do that. 

Mr. Winn. The figures are not comparable, which is the reason they 
have not been included here. Nevertheless, it is perfectly apparent 
that if you included those other States the number would be greater. 

Miss Goopwin. Assuming that the population didn’t change that 
ratio. We will be glad to check that and clarify the answer.’ 


Increase in number of children in total population compared with increase in number 
of children receiving ADC, 1940-58, including States without federally approved 
ADC plans as reported by the Bureau of Public Assistance 


48 STATES 


| | Increase, 1940—53 
1940 1953 ———— re 





1 

| |} Amount | Percent 
Population under 18 years of age, July 1 41, 070, 000 11, 209, 284 27.3 
Number of children receiving ADC, June i 828, 193 558, 580 67.4 





48 STATES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ALASKA, AND HAWAII 





Population under 18 years of age, July 1 f 52, 725, 145 11, 318, 391 | 27.3 
Number of children receiving ADC, June P 835, 030 1, 404, 719 569, 689 68. 2 


48 STATES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ALASKA, HAWAII, PUERTO RICO AND VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Population under 18 years of age, July 1 42, 293, 763 53, 623, 129 11, 329, 366 | 26.8 
Number of children receiving ADC, June-- 1 835, 030 1, 492, 640 | 657, 610 78.8 
| 


1 No children reported receiving ADC in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in 1940. 


Source: For data, see appendix I, tables 112 and 113, pp. 1116-1117. 


1 The following table, compiled by the staff, has been inserted to provide other bases for 
comparison. 

2In clarification of statements as indicated by record, the Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, submitted the following statement: 

“The increase in the child population (under 18) from 1940 to 1953 in the States ex- 
cluded from exhibit 40 and Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands was 18.4 percent. From 
1940 to 1953, the increase in number of children receiving aid to dependent children for 
all jurisdictions (including those that did not administer Federal funds in 1940 and Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands) was 78.9 percent. 

“In 1939 the Social Security Act was amended to permit Federal financial participation 
in payments made on behalf of children 16 years of age and under age 18 if regularly 
attending school. In 1940 there were still 21 States that had not taken advantage of this 
amendment and made payments only on behalf of children under 16. At the present time 
only 3 States, Georgia, Missouri, and Nebraska, limit payments to children under 16, 
and 1 State, Texas, to children under 14. The 1939 amendment made more children 
eligible for aid to dependent children and much of its effect was felt subsequent to 1940.” 
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Chairman Curtis. Whether or not that is greater, it means that 
after adjusting for factors which might tend to influence the compari- 
son unduly, the increase since 1940 in the number of children receiv- 
ing ADC has been at a greater rate than the increase in the total popu- 
lation under 18 years of age. In other words, a larger proportion of 
the children in the Nation were receiving ADC in 1953 than in 1940. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. I think we should say that the 
aid to dependent children program did not begin or develop as rene 
as old-age assistance, which was almost immediately adopted by all 
States and had a great deal more attention and support on many sides; 
that of the plans that were in effect in 1940, eight had been approved 
in the fiscal year 1938, and two in 1939. So they were in very early 
stages. 

Most of the early plans for aid to dependent children simply carried 
over from the old mother’s aid programs, which included primarily 
only children whose parents were dead or permanently out of the 
picture. 

As the program has developed more, the States have tended to 
include more of the situations in which children are temporarily dis- 
advantaged by the absence of the father or an incapacity which 1s not 
a permanent incapacity. That is borne out by the fact that in aid 
to dependent children, cases receive assistance for only about 214 years, 
rather than on a long-time basis. 

Mr. Mrs. May I ask a question here? 

Chairman Curtis. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Mrs. Miss Goodwin, as I understood, there were apparently 
about 10 States in 1940 that had this program. Is that right, or did I 
misunderstand you ? 

Miss Goopwin. No. Of the States that had this program in 1940, 
ten had been approved within a year or two before the date when these 
figures were made up. In other words, they were quite new programs. 

Mr. Mii1s. How many were approved as of 1953? 

Miss Goopwin. Fifty-two. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. As I look at this table (exhibit 38), in fact 
there was no increase, really, from 1940 to 1946. There is a decrease 
in that period. The big jumps are from 1946 on, and certainly all 
your programs were in effect then, were they not ? 

Chairman Curtis. May I inject something there. She may answer, 
too. 

That is the question I raised a moment ago. In the war years you 
had quite a heavy load carried by the military in the way of family 
allowances. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. The previous questions that Mr. Winn asked 
related not to all the years from 1940 to 1953, but comparing 1940 with 
1953, both of which were outside of the big numbers so far as Armed 
Forces were concerned. 

Miss Goopwrin. That is correct. There was a substantial drop in 
that middle period, which was related both to the cause that the chair- 
man has cited, and to employment, both of mothers and older children 
in the family. 

Mr. Miuus. Miss Goodwin, I am sure that in your official position 
you would have some explanation, other than that which has been 
developed so far here this morning, for the 46.5 percent increase in 
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the number of children receiving ADC payments between 1940 and 
1953. For my own benefit, at least, would you advise me why that 
increase, in comparison to the increase of only 29 percent in the 
popul: ition ? 

_ Miss Goopwin. I believe the factors that I stated : that the programs 
in 1940 were pretty new and intended to be very narrow and related 
only to the permanently affected children; that in the later period 
the programs had further developed, the States had more nearly 
assessed the ee that the State had in terms of disadvantaged 
children and decided what they wanted to do for those children, 
including more instances in which they took on children who were 
not permanently disadvantaged but who for a period of time needed 
the assistance to keep the children in the home or to keep the home 
from being permanently broken. 

Mr. Mitts. The point T had in mind is this: Is it a natural devel- 
opment, largely, or is it representative of greater liberality in the 
treatment, at State level, of dependent children ? 

Miss Goopwrn. I think it represents a more realistic evaluation by 
the States of the cost of caring for children in their own homes, 
perhaps, and thereby including more children whose fathers would 
otherwise be unable to keep them in their homes. 

Mr. Miizs. Your answer, then, means that in relation to or within 
the meaning of my question, the States have adopted more realistic 
and liberal programs with reference to ADC ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, I believe that is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Go ahead, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Winn. Now, Miss Goodwin, I would like you to refer to 
exhibit 40, if you will, and tell me what was the monthly average 
number of children receiving benefits under the OASI program in the 
first 6 months of 1940? 

Miss Goopwrn. The total number of children’s benefits, did you say ? 
TI am sorry. 

Mr. Winn. The total number of children receiving benefits under 
the OAST program. 

Miss Goopwtn. 23,386. 

Mr. Winn. And in June of 1953, how many children were receiving 
OAST benefits? 

Miss Goopwin. 1,003,281. 

Chairman Curtis. We might note the presence of the gentleman on 
my left, from Louisiana. We are delighted to have you here. 

Mr. Boces. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. TI heard someone was talk- 
ing about my State, so I thought IT would come in. 

Chairman Curtis. The State of Louisiana did get into the record, 
but no one said anything unkind about your State. We are delighted 
to have you here. 

Miss Goodwin, although the OAST program was providing monthly 
benefits for more than 1 million children in 1953 compared with about 
23,000 in 1940, a greater proportion of the total child population was 
receiving ADC in 1953 than in 1940. The number of persons receiv- 
ing ADC has increased from 835,030 children in 1940 to 1.493.670 
children and 489,828 adults in 1953. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 
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I think we should point out that the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance benefits are not paid on the basis of economic need, so the rela- 
tionship between these two figures is not as direct as it appears. 

Mr. Wryn. Of course, on the other hand, to the extent that OAST 
payments are received, economic need is prevented to that extent; is 
it not, Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwin. Quite. 

Mr. Winn. I would like you to now refer to exhibit 39, if you will, 
Miss Goodwin. The number of families receiv ing aid to depe sndent 
children was 347,386 in 1940; rose to 654.217 in 1950; and has since 
declined to 564,308 families in June of 1953. Is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Wixnn. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to introduce 
into the record as exhibit 42, a table entitled “Distribution of Families 
Receiving Aid to Dependent Children by Status of Father, 1942, 1948, 
and Estimated Distribution for 1951.” 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit 42,” follows :) 


Exurpit 42 


TABLE 29.—Distribution of fomtiiee receiving aid to dependent children by 
status of oonenias 1942, 1948, and estimated distribution me: 1951 


Percent of families 


Status of father — 


1942 1948 11951 
Dead 7 37.2 24. ( 21.0 
Incapacitated ; 22.1 Y 24.0 
Absent from home (for reasons other than incapacity) 39.0 | 49. 5 51.5 
Other ‘ iu a 1.7 3.3 3.5 


1 Estimate for 1951 projected from earlier data. 
NotE.—Percentages for 1942 and 1948 based on sample studies. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Social Security Administration; Bureau of 
Public Assistance; Division of Program Statistics and Analysis; September 11, 1953, 


Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, do you have exhibit 42 before you? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Referring to exhibit 42, ADC families in which the 
children are deprived of parental support due to the death of the 
father have constituted a decreasing proportion of all ADC families, 
have they not ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Although the number of families receiving ADC 
has risen since 1940, death of the father as a cause of child dependence 
is shown by this table to have declined from 37 percent of all AD 
families in 1942 to an estimated 21 percent in 1951. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. In other words, in case of the death of the father, 
OASI may have moved in to take the place of ADC? 

Miss Goopwrin. That is correct. That is the single group. 

Chairman Curtis. But for the other reasons—the absence from 
home, whether it be for any cause—that is not taken care of under 
title II of the act? 
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Miss Goopwin. That is correct. OASI payments affect only the 
children whose father is dead and not those who are eligible for ADC 
because the father is incapacitated, absent from home, or the other 
reasons specified in the act. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, I notice that exhibit 42 has these data 
for 1942 and 1948, and estimated for 1951. Does the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance have data at the present time showing the proportions 
of ADC families, by status of father, for more recent years? 

Miss Goopw1n. We do not have that information available now. 
The State agencies are compiling a report for November 1953, and 
these data will be available about the middle of February. 

Mr. Winn. ADC families, again referring to exhibit 42, where the 
father was incapacitated have increased as a proportion of all ADC 
families, from 22 percent in 1942 to an estimated 24 percent in 1951; 
is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes: it hasincreased proportionately. 

Chairman Curtis. Does that mean that in 1951, incapacitation of 
the father was responsible for about one-fourth of the load ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, again referring to exhibit 41, ADC 
families where the status of the father is classified as “absent from 
home” include cases where the parents are divorced, separated, or 
unmarried, or where the father has deserted or abandoned the children, 
or where the father is in a mental or penal institution, do they not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The proportion of the families in the “father absent 
from home” classification has increased from 39 percent, proportion- 
ately, of all ADC families in 1942, to 49.5 percent in 1948, and accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Public Assistance estimate to 51.5 percent in 
1951, has it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Those figures have nothing to do with the per- 
cent of the total, but it is the percent of increase, is that right? It is 
percent of total. I have stated it backward. 

Mr. Wrny. All these figures add up to 100. 

Chairman Curtis. In other words, according to this table, 
exhibit 42, the absence from the home as a cause for the allowance 
being made has gone up from 39 percent of the total to 51.5 percent 
of the total number of cases, is that right ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. I think we should bear in mind that that has 
a direct relationship to the decrease in the number of children whose 
fathers are dead. This isa proportion. When the proportion of that 
other classification decreases, this naturally assumes a larger place 
in the remaining total. ; 

Chairman Curtis. Yes. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Mitts. What is the actual increase between those dates? Do 
you have that information ? 

Chairman Curtis. Do you have something which shows tho actual 
increase, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Winn. We have it only on a proportionate basis. We don’t 
have the actual figures. 

Chairman Curtis. Go ahead, Mr. Mills. 
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Mr. Mitts. I was interested, Miss Goodwin, in whether or not you 
had information that you might give to the committee on the actual 
increase or decrease in these categories, rather than proportional. 

Miss Goopwin. I am afraid we don’t have those figures with us. 
We can supply the committee with the figures on which these pro- 
portions are based. 

Mr. Mrits. I would like to have a breakdown in the category “absent 
from home,” too, if you can do that. 

Miss Goopwin. We can do that for 1948. I do not believe we can 
do it for 1951. 

Mr. Mus. Abandonment, incarceration, and all of the various cate- 
gories that constitute this main one. 

Miss Goopwi1n. We can do it for 1948. I am not sure we can project 
that into the estimated figure for 1951. 

Mr. Mus. The best you can. I would like to have it at this point 
in the record. 
Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Distribution of families receiving aid to dependent children by status of father, 1942, 
1948, and estimated distribution for 1951 
































Distribution of families by status 
of father 
Status of father ant lei 
1942 1948 1951! 
MEE, = cvucsnkaacdidecobbsndcdadaedeestancares aemtdawwi 371, 063 449, 154 633, 250 
IIT si: acsincpasihhisanclieh ntl taal en clipe nieateenikindeaiinigiiadlt 138, 035 107, 797 132, 980 
Incapacitated (in home and elsewhere) ----- Leraseuneaver - 82, 005 104, 204 151, 980 
Absent from home (for reasons other than incapacity) -....-....-- 144, 715 222, 331 326, 130 
heed of lene GUNG os ohn oo senseserdedwcndeupscnoenn 41, 188 51, 203 (2) 
Deserting or separated without court decree - - - aaesiiees 55, 660 86, 687 (2) 
ee Re I 65 os sh dddAbatedhevsdeokeodunane 35, 993 66, 475 (2) 
Not incapacitated or estranged 3. ..........-.....-.-.- nian 11, 874 17, 966 @) 
i i iia ila Ti Bai Baad 6, 308 14, 822 22, 160 


1 Estimated. 

2 Unable to estimate. 

3 Includes families with fathers absent in military service; in jail; working or seeking work away from home 
and children deprived of the mother’s support or care; stepfathers away working or seeking work, not legally 
responsible for the support of the children. The number of families in each of these categories is not known. 


A significant factor in the trend in the number of children receiving aid to 
dependent children as a result of absence from home of a parent, is the increase 
in broken families in the United States that resulted in large measure from the 
social dislocations occurring during and following World War II. 

The number of families with children under 18 in which the parents were 
divorced increased from 185,000 in 1940 to 534,000 in 1952. The number of 
married women with children under 18 whose husbands were absent for reasons 
other than military service increased from 480,000 in 1940 to 655,000 in 1952. 
Thus families broken by divorce or absence of the father increased during this 
period from 665,000 to 1,189,000 or about 80 percent. (1940 data from Sixteenth 
Census of the United States: 1940, Population, Families, Types of Families. 
Data for 1950 estimated from Current Population Reports, U. 8. Bureau of 
Census, Series P—20, Nos. 33 and 44.) The estimated number of illegitimate live 
births increased each year from 89,500 in 1940 to 131,900 in 1947, dropped to 
129,700 in 1948 and increased again in 1949 to 133,200 and in 1950 to 141,600 
[Illegitimate Births, 1988-47. Vital Statistics Special Reports—Selected Studies, 
vol. 33, No. 5, also Vital Statistics of the United States (published annually) 
1948, 1949, and 1950 (not yet printed)]. Data are not available subsequent to 
1950. Consequently the number of children in the total population that are 
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affected by these forms of family breakdown has increased in greater proportion 
than the increase in child population. (Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance, Division 
of Program Statistics and Analysis, November 23, 1953.) 

(Committee staff note: For related information see pp. 297-298 
and 307-316. ) 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, I have a table entitled “Status of Father 
in ADC families, Totals for 50 States—June 1948.” 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this table be introduced in the record as 
exhibit 43. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit 43,” follows :) 


EXHIBIT 43 


TABLE 30.—Status of father in ADC families, totals for 50 jurisdictions— 
June 1948 


[Percentage distribution of families by status of father ] 


Total __- a - a ta i. ‘. ee = 100. 0 

Dead ES Tce - 24.0 
Incapacitated___ on : ae eneaane es 
Absent from home — -- 49.5 
Divorced or legally separated = aaa coeeaacieea alae 11.4 
Deserting or separated without court decree_____-__-____-_------__--. 19.3 

Not married to mother___ . i oo eee SY 

Not incapacitated or estranged a a a cals 4.0 
Other il lat tnnicen ean aacaada . ‘ag s aah saga 3.2 


Source For data, see appendix I, table 114, pp. 118-119. 


Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, you have exhibit 48 in front of you, do 
you not! 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Winn. According to this exhibit, families in the “father absent 
from home” classification in 1948 consisted principally of cases of 
desertion, separation, divorce, and unmarried parents; that is, 45.5 
percent of all cases were of those types, and 4 percent were cases 
where the father was absent but not incapacitated or estranged; is 
that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. This classification is of cases absent but for reasons 
other than incapacity. The 4 percent refers to a miscellaneous group 
of reasons, for absence, such as father absent for military service, 
father in prison, father away looking for work, and the family also 
deprived of the mother’s care, stepfather away and looking for work 
and not legally responsible. So they are not like the other cases, but 
they also represent cases in which the father is absent from home. 

Mr. Winn. But they are “father absent from home’ ? 

, Miss Goopwrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And different from any of the three categories which 
precede the 4 percent item ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. They don’t fall precisely into 
those categories. 

Mr. Winn. Doesn’t the Bureau of Public Assistance have data for 
the Nation showing the percentage distribution of ADC families or 
children by similar classifications for a more recent period than June 
1948 ? 
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Miss Goopwin. We do not have such data available now. That 
igain is a part of the report that I referred to before, which is being 
compiled by the States for November 1953. 

Chairman Curtis. When will that be available ¢ 

Miss Goopwi1n. About the middle of February. 

Chairman Curtis. Then desertion, divorce, separation, and unmar- 
ried parents, accounted for nearly half of all families receiving ADC 
in 1948; and the classification “father absent from home” further 
increased to a little more than one-half of all ADC families in 1951? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. The total number of ADC families increased 
from 1942 to 1948, and it is still greater in 1953. The percentage 
proportion would represent a substantial increase in the number of 
such families, is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. It has decreased since 1950 from 654,217 to 564,308, 
shown in the table. 

Chairman Curtis. I was referring to the period from 1942 to 1948. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, your figure is correct for that comparison. 

Chairman Curris. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, are you acquainted with the steps taken 
by the States for the enforcement of State support laws where a 
deserting parent has moved across State borders ? 

Miss Goopwin. I am generally familiar with that activity, but I 
have no specific information about it. 

Mr. Winn. Do you know if the Bureau of Public Assistance, or any 
other Federal agency, participates in the formulation of any policy 
or the drawing of any State law provisions regarding that matter? 

Miss Goopwin. The Bureau of Public Assistance did not partici- 
pate directly, either in the formulation of the general law or of any 
individual State laws. We may have been asked to supply comments 
at various stages, but we don’t have a direct part in them. 

Mr. Winn. Do you know whether or not it was asked to furnish 
comments at various steps ? 

Miss Goopwin. I believe it was, but I don’t have that information. 

Chairman Curtis. Comment as to background information? Is 
that the sort of comment that you mean, and statistical information ? 

Miss Goopwin. No; I think not as specific as that. When a law is 
recommended which may be thought to relate to some of our programs, 
we ordinarily are routinely asked, in the course of the consideration 
of all bills, for some comments. I believe there were stages at which 
we or other people in the Department were asked for such com- 
ments, but not in the sense of a direct participation. 

Chairman Curtis. Probably from some individual State, as they 
would have a matter before their legislature, in one way or another 
you would be asked. 

Miss Goopwin. I have no recollection of our being asked in re- 
gard to any State law on this subject. 

Chairman Curtis. I think it will develop in just a moment that the 
States have done something along that line, and what we want to 
know now is that that was something which was generally promoted 
by the States and not by the Federal Government; is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. I believe that is correct. 
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Chairman Curtis. In other words, when you were called upon for 
information, you responded. within the limits of your authority; but 
the responsibility for the actions by the State was not something of 
yours or instigated by your Bureau; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. It is my understanding that those laws were 
not thought of as primarily being related to “the aid to dependent 
children program. The problem of desertion and nonsupport across 
State lines is one of the general population. Our best estimate of the 
extent of that problem is that about 79 percent of the children who 
are deserted or abandoned did not need to apply for aid to dependent 
children. 

Chairman Curtis. In other words, the law would have its appli- 
cation to all manner of cases, regardless of financial circumstances 
of the family ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. But of course it would have some bearing on 
this problem ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Chairman Curtis. Where it did have a bearing, it would have a 
most direct bearing, because it would go to the very heart of the 
grounds for the grant; isn’t that correct ? 

Miss Goopwn. That is correct, so far as interstate movement is a 
problem. 

Chairman Curtis. You may proceed. 

Mr. Winn. Then, Miss Goodwin, it is correct to say that these 
provisions or statutes are the result of actions by the States, developed 
by the States, to meet a problem in the administration of public as- 
sistance in the individual States; is that correct? 

Miss Goopwrn. To meet a problem relating to desertion and non- 
support, which has a bearing on public assistance. I think they were 
not initiated primarily because of public assistance. 

Mr. Winn. They are primarily State problems? 

Miss Goopwin. And primarily problems of the general population, 
which has a bearing on the aid to dependent children program but 
isn’t limited to it. 

Mr. Wrxn. But because it is a local problem, it is primarily a State 
problem and is normally taken up on a State-by-State basis within 
each State? 

Miss Goopwtn. Surely. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, I have here a letter which was addressed 
to the chairman of this subcommittee by Frank Bane, executive di- 
rector of the Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Ill., dated November 12, 1953, which has relation to this 
matter under discussion. I would like to read the first two para- 
graphs, or to have read the first two paragraphs of that letter into 
the record, if I may. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WINN (reading) : 

Hon. Cari T. Curtis, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Social Security, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConGRESSMAN: Thank you for your letter of November 5, in which 

you requested information regarding the findings of the study by the Council 

of State Governments entitled “Reciprocal State Legislation To Enforce the 
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Support of Dependents.” It happens that we have just recently issued a new 
1953 edition of this study, and a copy is attached hereto. We believe that it is 
quite significant that a total of 50 jurisdictions—46 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands—have enacted this type of legislation which 
is designed to catch up with the person who shirks his legal liability for support 
by absconding across State lines. 

Briefly, the reciprocal State laws work in the following manner: The person 
to whom a duty of support is owed files a petition in the courts of the initiating 
State. The judge reviews the petition, attaches the certificates of his court and 
a copy of the reciprocal act as enacted in his State, and forwards these mate- 
rials to the properly designated court in the responding State. The respond- 
ing State court then takes jurisdiction over the person who owes the duty of 
support, and may issue a support order and enforce it. There is provision for 
due process through such devices as interrogatories and depositions. 


That represents the end of the quotation. 

Chairman Curtis. At this point we will not put the entire letter and 
pamphlet in, because we do not want to burden the record, but I want 
anyone of the committee to look it over and be satisfied as to the 
excerpt. 

Mr. Muizs. You do intend to put the entire letter in? 

Chairman Curtis. Yes. Without objection, it is ordered that the 
entire letter go in. 

As I understand this, all but two States, plus Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, have enacted this legislation, 
which they describe in this letter here as “designed to catch up with 
the person who shirks his legal responsibility by absconding across 
State lines.” 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the letter, an excerpt from 
which has just been read, being letter from Mr. Bane dated November 
i2 to the chairman of this subcommittee, be marked “Exhibit 43.” 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to, together with copy of report attached, 
marked “Exhibit 44,” follows :) 


ExHIsit 44 


Tne Counctit or STATE GOVERNMENTS, 
Chicago, Ill., November 12, 1958. 
Hon. Cart T. Curtis, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Social Security, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
lTouse Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for your letter of November 5, in which 
you requested information regarding the findings of the study by the Council 
of State Governments entitled “Reciprocal State Legislation to Enforce the Sup- 
port of Dependents.” It happens that we have just recently issued a new 1953 
edition of this study, and a copy is attached hereto. We believe that it is quite 
significant that a total of 50 jurisdictions—46 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands—have enacted this type of legislation which is 
designed to catch up with the person who shirks his legal liability for support 
by absconding across State lines. 

Briefly, the reciprocal State laws work in the following manner: The person 
to whom a duty of support is owed files a petition in the courts of the initiating 
State. The judge reviews the petition, attaches the certificate of this court and 
a copy of the reciprocal act as enacted in his State, and forwards these materials 
to the properly designated court in the responding State. The responding State 
court then takes jurisdiction over the person who owes the duty of support, and 
may issue a support order and enforce it. There is provision for due process 
through such devices as interrogatories and depositions. 

This is quite a novel and recent procedure. The idea was innovated in New 
York a few years ago, and in 1949 and 1950 a handful of States pioneered the 
plan to test it out. Meanwhile the original New York draft act was reviewed 
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and revised by the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, and resulted in the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act which 
was promulgated by the national conference and approved by the American Bar 
Association. For each of the past several years the annual Program of Sug- 
gested State Legislation of the Council of State Governments has recommended 
favorable consideration by the States of such legislation. During 1951 and 
1952 almost all of the States enacted reciprocal laws in this field, and at the 1953 
sessions a large number of the States took favorable action on a series of amend- 
ments which were recommended to strengthen the statutes. 

It is still too early to forecast accurately how much these reciprocal State 
laws will save in public-assistance expenditures. Moreover, the procedures are 
administered locally, making it difficult to gather complete statistics. We do 
know, however, that a substantial portion of the cost of aid to dependent chil- 
dren is attributable to the failure of absconding fathers to support their wives 
and children. Collections in New York City to date show a very encouraging 
trend under the reciprocal acts. In 1951 the New York City Domestic Relations 
Court processed 939 cases and collected $83,837 in such proceedings. In 1952 
there were 1,528 cases and collections of $219,044 in proceedings under the 
reciprocal support law in New York City. The 1953 record should disclose a 
still further gain in view of the fact that there are now many additional States 
with such laws and thus a correspondingly larger area in which to process the 
cooperative-support actions. 

Th’ Council of State Governments has done its utmost to assist in the smooth 
operation of these reciprocal laws after they have been enacted. Regional and 
national conferences of State and local officials interested in the administration 
of the acts have been arranged, and have resulted in a very worthwhile ex- 
change of experiences and information as well as the development of amend- 
ments designed to perfect the various State laws. The attached report is an 
example of a working document to put the acts into greater use. Essentially 
it is a manual of procedure to be used by the courts, local law-enforcement 
officials, and local welfare agencies in processing cases. Last year we distrib- 
uted approximately 10,000 copies of the manual to such persons and agencies 
throughout the country. The text contains a State-by-State listing of the salient 
points of the several laws; suggested uniform forms for testimony of the peti- 
tioner, the actual petition, and the court’s certificate; exact language of the 
Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act; and tables showing citations, 
whether fees may be waived, name of the State agency in each State which 
can provide detailed information about the act in that State, title of courts 
handling cases in each State, and name of the official who will represent the 
petitioner in each State. 

We are also attaching another document which we have just published that 
may be of considerable interest to you. This report summarizes the basic 
duties of support which are imposed by State law in the various States. It was 
prepared by us pursuant to a resolution adopted at the Conference on Social 
Welfare and Nonsupport held in New York City last July. While the main 
purpose was to facilitate operation of the reciprocal support laws, the informa- 
tion may also be useful to anyone interested in the law governing support 
duties in general. 

Very sincerely, 
FRANK BANE, Executive Director. 


SUMMARY OF BASIC DuTIES OF SupporT IMPOSED RY STATE LAW 
Revised and corrected as of November 1, 1953 


(The purpose of this summary is to provide information for persons interested 
in the operation of reciprocal support laws. Most of the reciprocal acts do not 
enumerate the specific duties of support which may be enforced in the enacting 
State and hence it is felt that a brief summary of the basic support laws in such 
States would be helpful. Where the reciprocal act sets forth the duties of support 
which may be enforced reciprocally, this information is presented in lieu of the 
other basic support laws of the State.) 

Alabama 

1. Husband is liable for the support of his wife. 

2. Any parent is liable for the support of children under 18. 

3. Father of illegitimate child is liable for its support, statute of limitations 1 

*ieth of child. 
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4. Father, mother, adult child, brother, grandparent, or grandchild is liable 
to be sued to recover support of pauper relative indicated.’ 

5. Father, mother, husband, wife, son, and daughter liable for support of public 
assistance applicants and recipients. 
Alaska 

(Information not available at present.) 
Arizona 

1. Husband is liable for support of his wife. 

2. Father is liable for support of children to 21. 

3. “Every child is the legitimate child of its natural parents,” and is entitled 
to support. Mother may bring action to establish parentage within 1 year. 


’ 


Arkansas 

1. Husband is liable for the support of his wife. 

2. Father is liable for the support of a child, or an illegitimate child which he 
has acknowledged as his own, under 16 years of age. 

3. Father is liable for support of an illegitimate child until the child is 14 years 
of age if the parentage has been proven in a county court before the child is 7 
years of age. 

4. Wife is liable for the support of pauper husband. 

5. Mother is liable for the support of a child under 14 years of age. 

6. Father, mother, stepparent, the person in loco parentis to a child, or adult 
children, are liable for the support of pauper relative indicated.’ 

California 

1. Husband liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife liable for support of husband if infirm or unable to take care of himself. 
Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of minor children. 

Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of illegitimate -children. 
5. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative indi- 
eated.’ 
Colorado 
1. Husband liable for support of wife. 
Father is liable for support of children up to 16. 
Father is liable for support of illegitimate children up to 16. 

4. Father, mother, brother, sister, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is 

liable for support of pauper relative indicated.’ 


ee 


» 
2 
o. 


Connecticut 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife is liable for the support of a needy husband. 

3. Father is liable for support of minor children. 

4. The mother of an illegitimate child is liable for its support, while the father 
is liable only if his paternity is established in a bastardy action or if he ac- 
knowledges paternity in writing. 

5. Father, mother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is liable for the 
support of pauper relative indicated." A minor child also is liable for the sup- 
port of his needy parents or grandparents. 

Delaware 

The Delaware reciprocal support law refers to “support of a wife, child, and/or 
poor relative.” This has been interpreted to include: 

1. Husband liable for support of wife. 

2. Parents liable for support of minor children. 

3. Parents liable for support of illegitimate children. Paternity must be es- 
tablished in a court of competent jurisdiction. 

4. Father, mother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is liable for the 
support of pauper relative indicated.* 

Florida 

1. The Florida reciprocal support law sets forth the enforceable duties of 
support in the act itself, namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 


1“Support of pauper relative indicated” means the following where listed: Father for 
pauper child; mother for pauper child; adult child for pauper parent; brother for pauper 
brother or sister; sister for pauper sister or brother; grandparent for pauper grandchild; 
grandchild for pauper grandparent. 
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(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is de- 
tined to include foster child or adopted child) ; 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever the 
father of such child is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing 
support; 

(d) Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older if 
child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue of a 
common-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating and 
responding State; wife is deemed “legitimate” under similar circumstances. 
Georgia 

1. The Georgia reciprocal support law sets forth the enforceable duties of 
support in the act itself, namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(0) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is defined 
to include stepchild, foster child, or legally adopted child) ; 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever the 
father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support ; 

(d) Both parents are liable for support of child 17 years of age or older if 
child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue of a 
common-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating and re- 
sponding States; wife is deemed “legitimate” under similar circumstances; 

(f) Husband is liable for the support of any other “dependent” (defined to 
include a wife, child, mother, father, grandparent, or grandchild who is in need 
of and entitled to support). 

Hawaii 

1. Husband is liable for the support of his wife. 

2. Married parents are liable for the support of their children up to the age 
of 20 years. 

8. Unmarried mother is liable for the support of her child up to the age of 
20 years. 

4. Unmarried father, whose paternity has been legally established, is liable 
for medical expenses connected with the mother’s pregnancy and confinement 
plus the support of child up to the age of 16 years. 

5. Adult children (20 years of age and over) are liable for the support of 
their parents. 

Idaho 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife is liable for support of husband. 

3. Father and/or mother is liable for support of minor children. 

4. Father, mother, or adult child is responsible for support of pauper relative 
indicated.’ 

Illinois 


1. The Illinois reciprocal support law sets forth the enforceable duties of sup- 
port in the act itself, namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is de- 
fined to include stepchild, foster child, or adopted child) ; 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever the 
father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support; 

(d) Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older 
if child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after its 
birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue of a com- 
mon-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating and respond- 
ing States; wife is deemed “legitimate” under similar circumstances; 

(f) Husband is liable for the support of any other “dependent” (defined to in- 
clude a spouse, child, mother, father, person in loco parentis, brother or sister 
who is in need of and entitled to support). 





See footnote on p. 809. 
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Indiana 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Parent (man or woman) liable for support of children to age 14. 

3. Father liable for support of children to age 16 (boys) or 17 (girls). 

4. An adult child is liable for the support of parents. 

5. The obligations imposed upon parents to support their legitimate children 
are imposed upon the parents of children born out of wedlock. 

Iowa 

1. The Iowa reciprocal support law sets forth the enforceable duties of sup- 
port in the act itself, namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is 
defined to include a stepchild, foster child, or legally adopted child) ; 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever the 
father of such child is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing 
support ; 

(d) Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older 
if child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue of a 
common-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating and 
responding States; wife is deemed “legitimate” under similar circumstances; 

(f) Husband is liable for the support of any other “dependent” (defined to 
include a wife, child, mother, father, grandparent, or grandchild who is in need 
of and entitled to support). 


Kansas 


1, A husband is criminally and civilly liable to support his wife. 

2. A wife is not criminally liable to support her husband, but she is civilly 
liable to support her husband if he is in one of certain State hospitals or feeble- 
minded schools, 

3, A parent or parents must support children under the age of 16 years ac- 
cording to the criminal code, but they are civilly liable to support their children 
under the age of 21 years if the child is unmarried, or under the age of 18 years 
if the child is married. 

4. The putative father is liable for the support of an illegitimate child the 
same as a legitimate father, but the fact of putative fatherhood must be estab- 
lished by bastardy proceedings. 

5. No individual is liable to support pauper relatives merely because his rela- 
tives are without funds. However, spouses, parents, and children are liable at 
the present time for a $12 per week charge for the care of their relatives in certain 
State institutions. 

Kentucky 

1. The Kentucky reciprocal support law sets forth the enforceable duties of 
support in the act itself, namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is de- 
fined to include stepchild, foster child, or adopted child) ; 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever the 
father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support ; 

(ad) Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older if 
child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue of a 
common law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating and re- 
sponding state; wife is deemed “legitimate” under similar circumstances ; 

(f) Husband is liable for the support of any other “dependent” (defined to 
include a wife, child, mother, father, grandparent, or grandchild who is in need 
of and entitled to support). 


Louisiana 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife is liable for support of husband. 

8. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of children, including illegiti- 
mates. 


38458—54—pt. 3-+—-4 
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1, Father, mother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is liable for sup- 
port of pauper relative indicated.’ 


Maine 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. Wife is liable for support of hus- 
band if he is recipient of public assistance. 

2. Father is liable for support of children to age 16 (or age 18 if in school). 

3. Father, mother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is liable for sup- 
port of pauper relative indicated, or of relative receiving public assistance. 
( Nore.—**Pauper assistance” is a separate category in Maine.) 
Maryland 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Parent (father or mother) is liable for support of minor children. 

3. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative 
indicated.’ 
Vassachusetts 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Parents are liable for support of minor children, including illegitimate 
children. 

3. Adult children are liable for support of parents. 

4. Parents, adult children and minor children are liable for support of per- 
sons aided under various statutory programs of public assistance. 


VWichigan 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Father is liable for support of minor children. 

3. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative indi- 
cated.’ Grandparent is also liable for support of needy grandchildren under 17 
years of age. 

Vinnesota 

1 The Minnesota reciprocal support law is “self-contained” and the only en- 
forceable duties of support (on an interstate basis) are those enumerated in 
that act, namely: 

“Obligee means the spouse, divorced spouse, legitimate or illegitimate minor 
child of an obligor to whom the obligor owes a duty of support.” 


Vissouri 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of minor children. 


Montana 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife is liable for support of husband. 

3. Father is liable for support of children to age 16. 

4. Father, mother, sister, brother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is 
liable for support of pauper relative indicated.’ 


Nebraska 
1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of children to age 21. 
Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of illegitimate child 
to age 21. 
4. Father, mother, sister, brother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is 
liable for support of pauper relative indicated.’ 


New Hampshire 
1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of minor children. 


3. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative 
indicated. 
New Jersey 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of minor children. 

3. Child born out of wedlock is entitled to same support as if legitimate. 

4. Father, mother, adult child, grandchild, or grandparent is liable for support 
of pauper relative indicated.’ 


See footnote on p. 309. 
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New Mevico 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife is liable for support of infirm husband where there is no community 
property. 

3. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of children under age 10; 
father liable for support of minor ehildren over age 10. 

4. Mother owes duty to support bastard same as if born in wedlock ; father owes 
duty to support bastard until age 16 (or until majority if unable to work). 

New York 

1. The New York reciprocal support law sets forth the enforceable duties of 
support in the act itself, namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is defined 
to include a stepchild, foster child, or legally adopted child) ; 

(Cc) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever the 
father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support ; 

(d@) Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older if 
child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 

(€) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after its 
birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue of a com- 
mon-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating and responding 
State ; wife is deemed “legitimate” under similar circumstances. 


(NoTE.—The New York act has been held to be applicable to illegitimate 
children in courts outside New York City, but not in New York City. An 
amendment to remedy the New York City situation is expected to be pre- 
sented to the 1954 legislature. ) 


North Carolina 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Parent (mother or father) is liable for support of children to age 18. 

3. Both parents are liable for support of children born out of wedlock to 
age 18. 
North Dakota 


1. Husband liable for support of life. 

2. Wife liable for support of husband. 

3. Both parents liable for support of children to age 16. 

4. Both parents liable for support of illegitimate children same as though born 
in wedlock. 

5. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative 
indicated." 
Ohio 

1. Husband liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife liable for support of husband. 

3. Both parents liable for support of children to age 18; if physically or mentally 
handicapped, to age 21. 

4. Both parents liable for support of illegitimate children to age 18; physically 
or mentally handicapped, to age 21. 

5. Adult children liable for support of parents. 
Oklahoma 

1. Husband liable for support of wife. 
. Wife liable for support of husband. 

Both parents liable for support of children. 

4. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative in- 
dicated.’ 


» 
9 
o 


Oregon 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife—criminal. 

2. Husband and wife are liable for the support of female children under age 
18 and male children under age 16 years—criminal. 

3. Adult children are liable for the support of indigent parent—criminal. 

4. Father is liable for the support of an illegitimate child. 

5. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for the support of needy relative 
indicated.’ This statute enables the welfare commission to enforce the duty of 


See footnote on p. 309. 
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support by civil action against relatives of needy persons who are eligible to 
receive or are receiving public assistance. 


Pennsylvania 

The basic law of suppert in Pennsylvania is quite complicated, and it is sug- 
gested that specific inquiries regarding the effect of such basic laws on reciprocal 
support actions initiated in other States be directed to John H. Sylvester, care of 
Department of Public Assistance, State Capitol, Harrisburg. 


Puerto Rico 

1. The following persons are obliged to mutual support: 

(a) Husband and wife. 

(b) Legitimate ascendants and descendants. 

(c) Parents and legitimated children and the legitimate, natural and illegiti- 
mate descendants of the latter. 

(d) Parents and illegitimate children and the legitimate, natural and illegiti- 
mate descendants of the latter. 

(e) The adopter and the person adopted. 

(f) Brother and sister also owe their legitimate brothers and sisters even 
where only on the mother’s or the father’s side. 

2. On and after July 25, 1952, there are no illegitimate children in Puerto Rico 
according to article II, section I of the commonwealth’s constitution. 


Rhode Island 

1. The Rhode Island reciprocal support law is “self-contained” and it enumer- 
ates the following duties of support: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife “over 50 years of age or physically 
incapacitated.” 

(b) Husband is liable for support of children under 18 years of age “and any 
other dependent.” 

(c) Mother is liable for support of children under 18 years. 

(ad) Both parents are liable for support of a child 18 years of age or older who 
“is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge.” 

(e) Adult children are liable for support of parents who “are incapable of 
self-support”’ and who may become public charges. 


South Carolina 

1. The South Carolina reciprocal support act sets forth the enforceable duties 
of support in the act itself, namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is defined 
to include stepchild, foster child, or adopted child) ; 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever the 
father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support ; 

(ad) Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older if 
child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after its 
birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue of a com- 
mon-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating and responding 
State: wife is deemed “legitimate” under similar circumstances; 

(f) Husband is liable for the support of any other “dependent” (defined to 
include a wife, child, mother, father, grandparent, or grandchild who is in need 
of and entitled to support). 


South Dakota 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife is liable for support of husband. 

3. Both parents are liable for support of minor children (but husband is not 
liable for stepchildren). 

4. Both parents liable for support of illegitimate child. 

5. Duty of father, mother, and children of any poor person who is unable to 
maintain himself to maintain such person to the extent of their ability. 


Tennessee 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Both parents are liable for support of minor legitimate children. 

8. Mother is liable for support of illegitimate child; father not liable unless he 
admits paternity or paternity is established through legal procedures as provided 
by Tennessee statute. 


an 
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Texas 

1. Husband is not liable for the support of his wife except for necessities. In 
the event of divorce, the wife may obtain support during the pendency of the 
divorce, but may not obtain alimony when the divorce is granted. 

2. The father and the mother are both liable for the support of their children 
under the age of 18 years, in divorce cases (senate bill 101, effective Aug. 26, 
1953). It is believed that under other dependency and neglect statutes the age 16 
would be the maximum age for children for whom support may be required. 


Utah 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Father is liable for support of minor children. 

3. Father is liable for support of illegitimate child. 

4. Father, mother, brother, sister, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is 
liable for support of pauper relative indicated.’ 


Vermont 

1. The Vermont reciprocal support law is “self-contained” and it enumerates 
the following duties of support: 

“(a) A parent to support a minor child; 

“(b) A person to support a present spouse provided such persons have not 
lived separate and apart more than 3 years without one contributing or receiving 
support from the other, unless such failure has been in violation of a court 
order obtained during that time; 

“(c) A person to support a former spouse under a court order, decree, or 
judgment.” 

Virginia 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Both parents are liable for support of male children under 16, female chil- 
dren under 17, or children of any age who are crippled or incapacitated for earn- 
ing a living. 

3. Father who admits paternity of illegitimate child in open court is liable for 
support of such child. 

4. Children 16 years of age or over (of sufficient income and after reasonably 
providing for their own family needs) are liable for support of their aged or 
needy parents, 

Virgin Islands 

1. The Virgin Islands reciprocal support law sets forth the enforcible duties 
of support in the act itself, namely : 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is 
defined to include a legitimate, illegitimate, or legally adopted child) ; 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever the 
father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support; 

(d@) Both parents liable for support of child 17 years of age or older if child 
is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge. 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth; 

(f) Husband is liable for the support of any other “dependent” (defined to 
include a wife, child, mother, father, grandparent, or grandchild who is in need 
of and entitled to support). 


Washington 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Both parents are liable for support of minor children. 

3. Father is liable for support of illegitimate child. 

4. Father, mother, sister, brother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild, is 
liable for support of pauper relative indicated. (See footnote.) 


West Virginia 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Both parents are liable for support of minor children. 

8. Father is liable for support of illegitimate child if paternity has been 
legally established. 

4. Father, mother, brother, sister, or adult child is liable for support of needy 
relative indicated. (See footnote.) 


See footnote on p. 309. 
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Wisconsin 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Father is liable for support of minor children. 


3. Father is liable for support of illegitimate child. 

4. Father, mother, or child is liable for support of pauper relative indicated. 
Note that minor children, if able, are liable for the support of the parents except 
that children of school age shall not be compelled to work contrary to the 
child-labor laws. 

Wyoming 

1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Father is liable for support of children under 16. 

3. Father is liable for support of illegitimate child. 

Mr. Wrxn. Miss Goodwin, the enforcement of provisions of State 
laws obliging a deserting father to support his children requires 
action by the law-enforcement branches of the State and local govern- 
ments, does it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The Federal Government has nothing to do with that? 

Miss Goopwin. The Federal Government does not and the State 
public-assistance agencies do not, ordinarily. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, this State and local government func- 
tion, that is, the enforcement of provisions of State laws obliging a 
deserting father to support his children, obtains whether the desert- 
ing father has removed to another State or remains within the same 
State does it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. By a 1950 amendment to title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, clause (10) as added to section 402 (a) provides that a 
State plan for aid to dependent children must, and I quote: 

(10) effective July 1, 1952, provide for prompt notice to appropriate law- 
enforcement officials of the furnishing of aid to dependent children in respect 
of a child who has been deserted or abandoned by a parent * * * 

That is the end of the quotation. That provision is in the statute, 
is it not, Miss Goodwin ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Wriyy. As of the 1950 amendment? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. Do you know whether the enforcement of support by 
the father has been more effective since this amendment was passed, 
Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwin. It is too early to have any factual material on the 
effect of the actions of the law-enforcement officials. This law be- 
came effective July 1, 1952. We had a report from the States welfare 
departments as of July 1953, 1 year later, which analyzed what the 
effect had been in terms of their action and the referrals. 

The law actually affected about one-fourth of the ADC cases, and 
not the 51 percent that is indicated in the table, Exhibit 41, or about 
160,000 families. Of those, we asked the States for information about 
what they knew about the whereabouts of the family and the length 
of time the father had been gone, and they reported that in 40 percent 
of these cases the father had been absent from the home 5 years or 
more. In about half of the cases he had been gone between 1 and 5 
years. In about half the cases the agency did “not know the where- 
abouts of the father and was unable to learn it from the mother. In 
about one-fifth of the cases he was known to be in another State. That 
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is, in about two-thirds of the cases, the whereabouts was unknown or 
he was outside the immediate State. 

Mr. Winn. You have had no definitive information as yet as to the 
effectiveness of section 402 (a) (10) and the State laws? 

Miss Goopwin. We are hoping to make a study of it next year. Of 
course, to make such a study involves getting the cooperation of the 
law-enforcement officials in making reports on their actions on the 
cases. We hope to be able to secure that cooperation. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, if you will, refer back again to exhibit 
38, which was the first exhibit which was introduced after your testi- 
mony began. The number of children receiving ADC in June of 1945 
totaled 646,808 ; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Wry. In 1945, as in 1953, all of the States except Nevada had 
federally approved ADC plans; did they not! 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. This table shows that in 1953, there were 1,493,670 chil- 
dren receiving ADC; does it not ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. As brought out earlier this morning, the 1953 total in- 
cludes children in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and the 1945 
total does not. 

According to information furnished to the staff of this subcom- 
mittee by the Bureau of Public Assistance, to be included in the 
appendix, there were 87,921 children receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in June of 1953. After 
deducting that number from the 1953 total shown in exhibit 38, thus 
making the data refer to the same States and Territories in both years, 
the number of children receiv ing ADC in 1953 would be 1,405,749, or 
an increase of 117 percent. That is approximately correct; is it not, 
Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Data which were supplied to the staff of this subcom- 
mittee by the Bureau of Public Assistance showed that the popula- 
tion of those under 18 years of age excluding Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, was estimated at 42,820,302 in 1945, and 52,725,145 
in 1953. Is that right? 

Miss Goopwin. I don’t have those figures before me, but I assume 
that to be correct for 1945 and 1953. 

Mr. Winn. That was an increase of 23 percent, approximately, was 
it not, Miss Goodwin? 

Miss Goopwin. Are you referring back to exhibit 41? We don’t 
have before us the figures that relate to the total population. 

Mr. Winn. I think those figures were supplied to the subcommittee 
by the Bureau. 

Miss Goopwin. They may have been. I am not challenging the 
figures. Iam only saying I don’t have them before me. 

Chairman Curtis. Does around 23 percent increase in child popula- 
tion sound substantially correct to you people? 

Miss Goopw1n. Substantially so. 

Chairman Curtis. I am quite sure the figures are correct. 

Miss Goopwin. I feel so, too. 

Chairman Curtis. I wanted to know if you felt that was substan- 
tially correct. It figures out to 23 percent, I.believe.. That is the in- 
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crease in child population from 1945 to 1953, upon the estimates made 
by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, I have here a table entitled “Expendi- 
tures for Assistance to Recipients of Aid to Dependent Children by 


> which I ask be re- 


Source of Funds for Specified Calendar Years, 
ceived in evidence as exhibit 45. 
Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit 45,” follows:) 


Exurisit 45 


TasLe 31. 





Expenditures for assistance’ to recipients of aid to dependent 
children by source of funds for specified calendar years 


[Amounts in thousands] 





























arven | 
| Total Federal funds State funds Local funds 
Year a 7 € +1 a ay 
Percent J Percent | Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount of total Amount of total Amount of total 
— aie diallianecs | " $$ _| —____|___ thes —- | ———— 
| | | | | | 
1940 we | $132, 828 | 100 | $52,328 | 39.4 $50, 498 38.0 | $30,002 22.6 
1945 al 149, 098 100 49, 927 33.5 73, 409 | 49.2 25, 762 17.3 
1947__- .| 294, 038 100 115, 740 39.4 142, 924 48.6 35, 374 | 12.0 
1949... ----| 472,371 100 | 205, 637 | 43.5 215, 911 | 45.7 50, 824 10.8 
1952... eatcmcact wae 100 | 293, 861 | 53.3 201, 291 36. 5 55, 727 10. 1 


1 Expenditures of $565,346 have been excluded from 1940 data and expenditures of $376,217 have been 
excluded from 1945 data to establish comparability with later years. 


Sources: For data, see appendix I, tables 115-119, pp. 1120-1124. 


Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Let’s have in the record each time the 
source of the figures in these charts. 

Chairman Curtis. We will have the record supplied with more 
detailed data as to the source of some of these where it is not shown 
on the chart. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know 
on each of these charts the source of the basic data. I think that 
should be automatic. 

Chairman Curtis. I am informed by the staff that the facts and 
figures in these tables come from information supplied by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, including published information as well as 
unpublished, and in an appendix of tables in these hearings there will 
be complete source data for all the figures. 

For the information of the subcommittee as we go along, we will 
do the best we can to give you such information as we are considering 
any chart or table. 

Mr. Mitts. Let me ask a question about this table, if I may. 

Chairman Curtis. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Mirus. Miss Goodwin, I do not question the accuracy of the 
table which is exhibit 45, but I am somewhat surprised to read that 
the percentage of Federal funds of the total amount expended in 1952 
for aid to dependent children is only 53.3 percent. 

Miss Goopwin. That percentage is lower than would be obtained 
by applying the formula in the act to the figure in column 1 because 
of the large number of payments that the States make that are above 
the Federal maximums. 

Mr. Mitts. This is total payments, then? We are talking about the 
total payments, altogether ! 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct, total payments made by the States 
from all sources of funds. 
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Mr. Mitts. Whether it is matched or not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. In other words, this percentage here shows the 
percent of the total amount that these families got which was Federal 
money ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. It is not confined to the percent of Federal money 
in only the part that is matched ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Mills, I thank you for your observation, 
because we want these figures to show just what they are, no more 
and no less. 

Mr. Mirts. I had in mind our formula, and I assumed from that 
that our percent would have been roughly 60 or 65 percent, you see. 

Chairman Curtis. Because the States have done more, beyond the 
Federal program, it has made that figure of 53 percent of the total 
expenditure; whereas, if they followed just the formula and spent 
no more than what they could under the formula, it would be higher. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitus. The States have been very generous, have they not, 
State legislatures, in the provisions with respect to ADC programs? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; in general, a great number of the States pay 
substantially above the Federal maximums. As the cost of living 
has risen, they have been more inclined to relate the amount of their 
payments to that. 

Mr. Miuxs. Under the Federal law, we match four-fifths of the first 
$15, and then 50-50 up to—what is it, $30? 

Miss Goopwrin. $30 for the first child and the caretaker. 

Mr. Mitts. Give me the rest of the formula, will you? 

Miss Goopwin. We will insert that in the record. In fact, we can 
supply a chart which shows the formula. 

(Note: See exhibit 51 on p. 348.) 

Mr. Mis. Then, too, we match for the adult on the same basis as 
the first child; do we not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Miixs. Will you put the entire formula in the record? 

Chairman Curtis. I might say to Mr. Mills, I think the entire 
formula is going to be covered in just a few moments. 

Mr. Mitus. The insertion here will not be necessary, then. 

Miss Goodwin, just for purposes of the record, give us just a short 
statement as to how this program is administered. Does the State 
handle this program as it does the old-age assistance program? Do 
you have any prerogatives for supervision in any way? Do you have 
any responsibility for supervision? Ifso, what type of supervision do 
you give to ADC? 

Miss Goopwin. This program, like the other assistance titles, is a 
grant-in-aid program, and it is administered by the States. The 
grants are made to the States on the basis of a plan which each State 
develops and submits, in which it describes the kind of program, the 
way it intends to administer it, and the conditions of eligibility. 

The act has certain requirements that a State must meet in order 
to receive funds, which are general in character. The State has a 
great deal of discretion in regard to both the standards of assistance 
that it adopts, and the eligibility provisions that it adopts. We are 
responsible for making sure that we do not approve a plan which is 
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contrary to the provisions of the Social Security Act, those which are 
required, and also that payments which are claimed for assistance do 
not extend beyond those which are specified in the title. 

Each of the titles has a section that is called definitions, in which 
it explains what types of cases may be included within this category— 
the provisions that were read earlier in relation to the children “whose 
fathers are dead, incapacitated, absent. and so forth are in that section 
of the title. The State may adopt a program which is either broader 
or narrower than that, but that title serves to define the cases for 
which they may claim Federal participation, 

Mr. Muus. Do you receive a “bill” every 3 months, say, from a 
State for the Federal part of ADC, as well as old-age assistance ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. The act provides that the State shall submit 
an estimate in advance of each quarter, of the amount that they expect 
to expend, and certain data to support that estimate. Funds are ad- 
vanced on the basis of those estimates after they have been analyzed 
and sometimes amended, and they are later adjusted when the State 
submits an expenditure report which shows the actual expenditures 
that have been made. 

Mr. Mitis. When you make that expenditure to the State, do you 
investigate in any manner the operation by the State for that par- 
ticular period of time covered in the payment? 

Miss Goopwin. Of course, we start with a knowledge of how the 
State is generally operating because of its approved plan. We ask 
first whether there have been any changes that would affect the ap- 
proved plan. We have several devices by which we attempt to keep 
in touch with the operation of the programs. 

So far as the accuracy of the figures which are reported as expendi- 
tures is concerned, those are covered by a fiscal audit which is per- 
formed in the States on the basis of much more detailed records than 
are submitted to us. 

We also have an administrative review in which we review the 
operations in the States and localities in terms of how the plan which 
has been submitted to us is actually operated, whether it is being 
followed or is modified, and any changes that would be significant to 
Federal funds. 

We, of course, receive statistical reports and various other reports 
from State agencies. We have regional representatives who visit the 
State agencies and keep in touch with the heads of those agencies as to 
their operations. 

Mr. Mitus. Miss Goodwin, my questions have led to this final 
question : Do you yourself feel that you have sufficient appropriation 
or sufficient staff to properly supervise the operations of the program 
within the State to determine whether or not the State is at all times 
operating or administering the program in accordance with the ap- 
proved plan, which has as its cornerstone the question of need ? 

Miss Goopwin. The Bureau has a staff, including central and re- 
gional staff and clerical and professional staff, of less than 300 persons. 
We have 198 separate categorical programs which have to be reviewed, 
and for which we feel responsible for reporting on the accuracy. 

That does not, as you can see, permit any great amount of individual 
review of particular programs on any continuous basis by Federal 
staff, or any intensive help to States in improving their programs. 

Mr. Mixxs. It appears that this actually does not give you enough 
people to properly supervise the administration of these programs 
within the States. I can readily see that. 
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Chairman Curtis. You may proceed. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, first may I ask you with regard to ex- 
hibit 45. The data which are in exhibit 44 were obtained from 5 
separate annual tables which showed the expenditures, by States and 
in total, for each of the 5 years given in the first column, and those 5 
tables were supplied to the staff by the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
I believe, were they not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. These are your figures. 

Referring to exhibit 45, Miss Goodwin, expenditures under the 
ADC program are shown on a calendar-year basis, and therefore they 
differ from the fiscal-year expenditures which are shown on exhibit 39. 
That is correct, is it not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Referring to exhibit 45, expenditures for assistance to 
aid to dependent children recipients in the calendar year 1945 totaled 
$149,098,000, did they not? 

Miss Goopwrn. That is approximately correct. We have a little 
trouble checking the figures. 

Mr. Winn. For the calendar year 1952, expenditures for assistance 
to aid to dependent children recipients totaled $550,879,000, is that 
correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Then the total expenditures for ADC increased 
by more than $400 million from 1945 to 1952? 

Miss Goopwrn. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. That is an increase of 269 percent.’ 

Miss Goopwrn. I believe so. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, the amount of the assistance paid from 
Feder val funds as shown by exhibit 45 has risen from $49,927,000 in 
1945 to $293,861,000 in 1952, has it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. In 1945, the amount of ADC payments to recipients 
from Federal funds constituted 33.5 percent of the total expenditures 
for such assistance in that year; but in 1952, Federal funds provided 
53.3 percent of the total, is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwrin. Yes; that is approximately correct. 

Chairman Curtis. It would appear that the Federal Government 
has assumed an increasing share of the rising total of ADC costs. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. I would like to insert in the record of the hear- 
ing at this point an excerpt from hearings before the House Appro- 
priations Committee, Department of Labor, Federal Security Agency, 
page 164, and the House Committee on Appropriations Report 178 
of the 80th Congress, 1st session. I will read it. 

Mr. Hare. And in view of the increased appropriations made by the States 
under the law we are required to match those funds. 

Dr. ALTMEYER. Yes, sir; it is automatic in the matching. 

That referred to the aid to dependent children program. It is so 
captioned. 

rhen from the report on the same appropriation bill to which this 
question referred, at page 29 of the report from the Committee on 
Appropriations we find : 

1 Staff note: Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands did not have federally aided ADC pro- 


grams in 1945. If ADC expenditures in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are excluded 
from the 1952 total, the increase in total expenditures from 1945 to 1952 is 268 percent. 
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The Committee on Appropriations is powerless to control such items as grants 
for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and so forth, as the only control is in the 
formula in the statute itself, and desires to express the hope that these matters 
may have the attention of the appropriate legislative committees of the 
Congress. 

That is the end of the quote. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, at this time I ask that there be intro- 
duced in the record as exhibit 46, a table entitled “Children under the 
ADC and OASI Programs, June 1953.” 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it may be received. 

(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit 46,” follows:) 


ExuHIsiT 46 


TasLe 32.—Children under the ADC and OASI programs, June 19538 



































| Children 
ADC: _OAST: | Number of | receiving 
| Population Number of | Number of | children | Al »C alone, 
, eo 18 children child’s bene- receiv ing OAST alone, 
State vears of age, | receiving | fits in cur- both ADC | or both as 
July 1 1953 assistance, | rent status, and OASI, percent of 
ee eee June 1953 | June 30, 1953| June 1953 children 
under 18 
years of age 
Continental United States 52, 496, 003 1,3 993, 278 | 88, 563 4.4 
Alabama. . 1, 241,401 | 26, 390 2, 111 6.0 
Arizona... 340, 254 | 6, 746 | 715 4.9 
Arkansas . 733, 000 | 11, 359 1, 306 | 5.3 
California... 367 68, 048 7, 621 4.8 
Colorado... 8, 574 935 4.6 
Connecticut 11, 777 i, 131 3.3 
Delaware. 2, 044 123 3.7 
District of Columbia--. 4, 048 239 4.8 
Florida. ig 21, 956 3, 886 6.4 
Georgia.... 1, 27, 532 2, 560 4.2 
Idaho_.... 3, 970 421 3.5 
Tilinois_ .- 2 2, 8, 461 4.0 
Indiana | 1,3 7, 2, 431 3.2 
Iowa | | 2, 1, 495 2.9 
Kansas } ¢ 654 3.1 
Kentucky. ia 3, 592 6.9 
Louisiana. . .. aie | ‘ 1, 572 6.6 
a | ; 1,411 5,2 
oe oi ceca 523 3.5 
Massachusetts_.........--- io 3, 606 4.1 
iis miainccotincbiuueels 23 7 5, 868 3.8 
Minnesota... | 1, 4, 8! 1, 709 3.1 
Mississippi | 2, 1, 154 5.0 
ee 1,: 21, 5: 2, 841 5.8 
TINIE tics, sce satescmtaneastiealictene ts 3, 6 282 4.2 
I i Ne te 5, ¢ 368 2.6 
Nevada.-.-. . EE Sivtocnsences 2.2 
New Hampshire................ > 410 4.1 
New Jersey. acini iade nti 1, 7 1, 466 2.7 
New Mexico.................- 5 3 | 5, 1 726 6.1 
Rk ce iol 4, 9, § 4, 639 4.4 
North Carolina a '& 31, 2, 365 4.6 
North Dakota et : 298 2.6 
Di chenehsbanmbumnreeaee 2, | 54, 926 4, 449 3.2 
IB ok ok ssc enon dds 13, 950 1, 883 4 3 
i I dit cate | | 10, 720 976 3.1 
Pennsylvania | 3, | 74, 737 3, 214 4.5 
Rhode Island pea 4, 909 324 5.2 
South Carolina. ...-..- pone | 18, 918 1,211 3.9 
South Dabeta. ....ccacconscs~s 2, 524 416 3.9 
ea 1, : 23, 603 3, 045 5.9 
ee 2, 49, 682 2, 931 3.3 
SE lat cecinualaicaanen | 5, 484 483 > 0 
CO ee | | 2, 576 415 7 
Ss macctanaaaiha | 1, 263, 861 | 25, 711 1, 234 3.7 
Washington 905, 895 | 15, 364 1, 598 4.0 
NEO... g ncmteeenece 785, 207 24, 173 1, 958 9.3 
Wenn 2001610 | 1,179, 582 | 19, 571 2, 368 3.2 
Sk ce weakinnl 110, 817 | 1, 631 139 2.6 
| 





Source: For data, see appendix I, table 120, p. 1126. 
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Chairman Curtis. At this point we would like to have a statement 
as to what exhibit 46 shows and what the source of the figure is. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, do you have exhibit 46? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. I think the information in the first column, “Population 
under 18 years of age July 1, 1953,” was supplied to the staff by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, was it not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winn. And the figures in the second column, “ADC: Number 
of children receiving assistance June 1953,” was also supplied to the 
staff by the Bureau of Public Assistance, were they not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Let me say for the record, Mr. Chairman, that the 
third column, “OASI: Number of child’s benefits in current status 
June 30, 1953,” was supplied by the Bureau of OASI, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The last two columns are staff computations from figures which were 
supplied either by the Bureau of Public Assistance or by the OASI. 

Now, referring to exhibit 46, Miss Goodwin, this exhibit shows for 
the continental United States the number of children receiving either 
ADC or OASI, or payments under both programs, as a percentage 
of the total child population. It ranges from 2.2 percent in Nevada 
to 9.3 percent in West Virginia. 

You recall that the Nevada figures, although they were supplied 
by you, have always included a program which was not under the 
Federal matching formula. Nevertheless those are the percentages 
which exhibit 46 shows, are they not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. This table also shows that in six States, namely, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Florida, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and New Mex- 
ico, more than 6 percent of the total child population are receiving 
payments under one or the other or both of these programs, does 
it not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Winn. The table also shows that in 4 States, that is, New 
Jersey, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Wyoming, less than 3 percent 
of the total child population receive payments under ADC or OASI 
or under both programs, does it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. I might point out here that Nevada also falls in that 
category, but again, because it does not have a federally approved 
plan it was omitted from the body of the question. 

Also, Miss Goodwin, according to this table, there are 10 States in 
which more children receive payments under the OASI program than 
under the ADC program. These are New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Wyoming, 
Oregon, and Virginia; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Also, I should like to point out that there are more 
children in Nevada that receive OASI benefits than that receive ADC 
benefits, but there again, the comparison cannot properly be made, 
because there is no ederally approved ADC program in Nevada. 
That is correct, is it not? 
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Miss Goopwin. Yes; that is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Then, by 1953, for the continental United States 
as a whole, 4.4 percent of all the youngsters under 18 were receiving 
cash payments under either or both of the two programs, ADC and 
OASI, is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curris. I might say to the committee that that com- 
pletes the staff questioning on ADC, and we will turn to you people 
now and try to wind this up, but take all the time you wish. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri do you have a question ? 

Mr. Curris of Missouri. Just one thing. 

In all these computations, was there a distinction made between alien 
children and children of citizens ? 

Miss Goopwin. Title 1, X, or XI of the Social Security Act, as one 
of the conditions for the approval of the plan, prov ides that a State 
may not adopt a citizenship requirement which excludes any citizens 
of the United States. There are an increasing number of States that 
do not have any citizenship requirements. There are a small number 
of States that exclude noncitizen children in ADC. 

My assistant at my right says there is only one that excludes non- 
citizens in ADC. 

Mr. Curris of Missouri. OASI, of course, makes no distinction ¢ 
Do you know that, or is that out of your field? 

Miss Goopwin. That is out of my field. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. May I ask the staff, for my own informa- 
tion: It is true, is it not, that OASI does not make any distinction as 
to whether children are citizens or might be aliens ¢ 

Mr. Winn. That is right. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Mixts. I am interested, Miss Goodwin, in one question. I 
notice the State of Wyoming, for example, in this exhibit shows a per- 
centage of 2.6, whereas the State of West Virginia shows 9.3. I am 
aware of the fact that Wyoming has a higher per capita income than 
does the State of West Virginia, by some $400. Is that the reason 
why there would be that difference between ‘the States, or what is the 
real reason back of such a high difference in percentage of children 
who are on ADC? Do you have any information about that ‘ 

Miss Goopwin. Without having an opportunity to examine it care- 
fully, the difference would appear to be that West Virginia has a 
higher percentage of children who are receiving OASI, 11% times as 
many. 

Mr. Mitts. Some would be receiving both, then, in other words? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; but it is affected by the coverage of OASI in 
West Virginia. There is a higher proportion of children receiving 
OASI benefits than the proportion of those receiving both. 

Mr. Miuus. West Virginia is not industrialized. “I know it is in- 
dustrialized much more than W yoming, but it is not industrialized as 
much as the State of Pennsylvania, for example, or the State of New 
York. There is a lot of rural area in West Virginia. 

Miss Goopwin. There are a lot of miners, too, and the death rate 
among miners has been high in West Virginia. | 

Mr. Mitts. New Jersey has a percentage of 2.7. Would you check 
into this just a little bit and, for at least my own information, and 
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perhaps for purposes of the record, try to evaluate and give us some 
further reason why there might be this difference? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Mitts. I am interested to know the reasons why the percentages 
vary considerably between the States. 

Miss Goopwin. Are you speaking of —— 

Chairman Curtis. You are speaking of West Virginia? 

Mr. Mirus. Yes, as an example. 

Chairman Curtis. In the second column there, it would indicate 
that they have in excess of 50,000 children on ADC. Is that the correct 
interpretation for West Virginia? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Wyoming has 1,376. 

Miss Goopwin. But in the next column—— 

Chairman Curtis. In the next column, West Virginia, the number 
of children receiving child’s benefits under OASI, West Virginia 
has 24,000, or a little over, and Wyoming has 1,631. In other words, 
the number that are getting ADC in West Virginia compared to those 
that are getting ADC in Wyoming shows a greater proportion than 
comparing the same figures for OASI. In other words, as I look 
at that table, the excess of West Virginia over Wyoming is 50 to 1 
under ADC, and on OAST it is 24 to 1. That is not auite correct. I 
am just using the first two digits there. 

Do you have any further questions, Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Mitts. No. 

(The explanation submitted by the Bureau of Public Assistance is 
as follows:) 


CHILDREN UNDER THE ADC ANp OASIT ProGrRAMs, JuNE 1953 


OASI child beneficiaries are primarily children whose fathers have died. The 
effect of such payments is to reduce or prevent need for ADC in that part of the 
child population deprived of support by the death of a father. In 1952 in about 
38 percent of the broken homes in which there were children under 18 the break 
was caused by the death of the father. Variations among States in the pro 
portion of such children receiving OASI benefits are primarily due to the extent 
of covered employment in each State. 

In ADC only about one-fifth of the children are in need because they have 
been deprived of support because of the death of the father. About four-fifths 
of the children are deprived of support because of the incapacity or absence 
of the father. In ADC, as in other programs based on need, a general factor 
affecting recipient rates, is the general economic status of individuals in a State. 
However, factors other than relative need account in part for differences in 
the proportion of children getting ADC. Differences in standards of assistance, 
amount of funds made available for the program, and attitudes of individual 
States, as reflected in eligibility conditions, account for part of the variations 
among States. 

The 10 States that rank highest in the combined OASI-ADC rate (9.3 to 5.3 
percent) also rank highest in the percent of children getting ADC. These 
States are West Virginia, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Louisiana, Florida, New Mexico, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas. These are States with low per 
capita incomes, where need for assistance is relatively great. Four of these 
ten States—West Virginia, Kentucky, Florida, and Alabama—which have con- 
siderable industrial development, also rank high in the percent of children 
getting OASI benefits as is shown in the accompanying chart. 

Among the States, West Virginia has the largest proportion of children receiv- 
ing payments under each program with the combined total accounting for more 
than 9 percent of the child population. The relatively high degree of industrial- 
ization in West Virginia with the principal employments in mining and heavy 
industry accounts in part for the high recipient rates under both programs. 
These are relatively hazardous occupations and the number of children getting 
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OASI benefits following the death of the father is likely to be unusually high. 
Moreover, employment in these industries frequently results in a worker becom- 
ing worn out or incapacitated before he reaches retirement age. In 1948, more 
than half the children receiving aid to dependent children in West Virginia were 
dependent because the father was incapacitated. For the country, only 28.3 
percent of the children were dependent for this reason. Other factors con- 
tributing to the high ADC rate in West Virginia are its low per capita income, 
and relatively few employment opportunities for women. Some of these same 
conditions prevail in other States and account in differing degrees for the high 
recipient rates in ADC in such States. 

The 12 States with the lowest proportion of children getting social insurance 
benefits, ADC payments or both (3.2 to 2.2 percent) are Indiana, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Minnesota, Oregon, Iowa, New Jersey, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Nevada. Except for Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey, and Nevada, 
relatively small numbers of children are eligible for OASI benefits. The num- 
ber of children getting ADC is relatively small in all 12 States. Per capita in- 
come is above the national average in 7 of these States and in the other 5 
approaches the average in all but North Dakota. 

New Jersey, which ranks eighth in per capita income, has the lowest pro- 
portion of children receiving aid to dependent children. The proportion of 
children receiving social insurance benefits is above the national average. The 
combined rate for this State is 2.7 percent. Because the State ranks high in 
per capita income the number of needy children is likely to be small. In addi- 
tion, certain provisions in State law and policy tend to restrict eligibility. A 
child is not eligible for assistance because of the desertion of the father unless 
a grand jury has voted an indictment for desertion. In the case of hardship, 
however, assistance may be granted even though an indictment has not been 
entered. Under some circumstances liquidation of a home is required before 
a family is eligible for assistance, and, in addition, there are certain other 
requirements that tend to limit the number of needy families getting this type 
of assistance. These provisions plus the high per capita income in the State all 
contribute to the low recipient rate. 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN RECEIVING BENEFITS UNDER OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE AND NUMBER RECEIVING AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN PER 
000 PERSONS UNDER !I8 YEARS, 1/ BY STATE, JUNE 1953 









































OAS! BENEFICIARIES ADC RECIPIENTS PER 1,000 CHILOREN 
PER 000 CHILOREN (INCLUDES THOSE RECEIVING ONLY VENDOR PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE) 
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tence sa iperint ‘ s od 
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23.8 NH 19.2 | 
23.5 MANE 32.7 | 
23.4 PA 22.5 
| 23.0 KY. 49.2 
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21.4 FLA 46.4 | | 
| : 21.3 ALA 40.7 
| _ 21.1 NEV 2.8 | | 
| 21.0 RI 32.9 
: 20.9 Haan $1.6 
20.4 OHIO 13.4 
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: 201 (NO. 14.4 | 
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4/ BASED ON DATA ESTIMATED BY BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AS OF JULY 1953 
2/ PROGRAM ADMINISTERED WITHOUT FEDERAL PARTICIPATION. 
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Chairman Curtis. Mr. Curtis of Missouri, do you have anything 
further ¢ 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. No. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwin. One question, Mr. Chairman, probably for my own 
information. 

What has become of what we used to call mother’s aid? 

Miss Goopwin. Mother’s aid was absorbed into the aid to dependent 
children programs in most States. Ordinarily, mother’s aid was in 
operation in States before the Social Security Act was passed, and it 
was frequently optional within the States as to which counties would 
partic ips ute in it. 

The first aid to dependent children programs were usually built on 
whatever program the State had usually called mother’s aid. 

Mr. Goopwrn. So the idea has been absorbed in another branch? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you. 

Chairman Currts. Mr. Eberharter? 

Mr. Exernartrer. No questions. 

Chairman Curtis. If there are no further questions, we will declare 
a recess in a moment for the noon period. We will continue this after- 
noon on old-age assistance. This completes our inquiry with refer- 
ence to Aid to Dependent Children. 

I presume that the same group will be back, but in case there is a 
change of personnel, I want you to know that we deeply appreciate 
your appearance here this morning and the information you have 
given the committee. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m., 
of the same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


Chairman Curtis. The hearings will come to order. When we 
closed this morning we had completed the inquiries we had in mind 
with reference to aid to dependent children. We are now going to 
turn our attention to Title I of the act, old-age assistance, often 
referred to as OAA. 

Our witnesses are back and, Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Wixn. Miss Goodwin, I believe, was testifying. 


STATEMENT OF MISS GOODWIN—Resumed 


Mr. Winn. I believe, Miss Goodwin, you testified this morning 
that the title I section of the social security law, the old-age assist- 
ance section, is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance of the Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Winn. And that is the Bureau of which you are the Associate 
Director ? 

Miss Goopwtn. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, I would like, at this time, to introduce 
into the record as exhibit 47 a table entitled “Old Age Assistance 
Recipient Rate (Number Per Thousand Population Age 65 and Over), 
June 1953, and Rank of State by Rate.” 
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Chairman Curtis. Without objection it is so ordered. 
(The table referred to was marked for identification “Exhibit 47” 
and is as follows:) 


ExHIsitT 47 


TABLE 33.—Old-age assistance: Recipient rate (number per 1,000 population 
aged 65 years and over) June 1958 and rank of State by rate 


[Excludes recipients receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 





| | | 
2 a J | | ¢ . 
Rank| State mate See || Rank | State | mite Sane 
95 | | | 95: 
United States... ......-| 1189 |} | South Atlantic—Continued 
——____—. 44 | Virginia 73 
| New England: | | 28 | West Virginia 174 
36 | Maine | 134 20 | North Carolina 202 
40) | New Hampshire | 114 || & | South Carolina 327 
29 | Vermont ‘ | 165 |} 3 | Georgia 391 
22 | Massachusetts | 190 16 Florida 240 
39 Rhode Island___.--- 115 |} | East South Central: 
42 | Connecticut | 79 17 Kentucky A 220 
Middle Atlantic: | 15 Tennessee 241 
43 New York 77 9 | Alabama 307 
48 | New Jersey — 49 6 Mississippi | 364 
45 Pennsylvania 67 West South Central 
| East North Central: 7 | Arkansas 341 
35 Ohio 5 “a | 141 1 Louisiana 599 
41 | Indiana. -- . 02 2 | Oklahoma 450 
38 | Tilinois - - . | 124 5 | Texas : 380 
31 | Michigan__-- 133 | | Mountain: 
34 | Wisconsin 146 25 | Montana 187 
| West North Central: 24 | Idaho % 189 
26 Minnesota_-... | 182 19 | Wyoming... . 205 
32 Iowa ‘ | 157 4 | Colorado 385 
11 | Missouri | 299 10 | New Mexico ; 303 
30 | North Dakota « | 164 | 13 | Arizona. a 267 
22 | South Dakota. x 190 | 20 | Utah bs | 202 
36 Nebraska. __. : | 134 || 18 | Nevada... .-.. en 214 
27 | Kansas : 175 | Pacific 
| South Atlantic: 12 | Washington = 27 
7 | Delaware... 59 33 | Oregon cued 147 
46 Maryland_. i 60 || 13 California... ious 267 
| 








1 Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Includes Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
Source: For data, see appendix I, table 137, p. 1145. 


Chairman Curtis. Now, will you tell us the source of the infor- 
mation in that table? The staff informs me that this is one of several 
tables supplied by your Bureau and this one is for June 1953. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. The material is taken from our tables. The data 
were supplied. 

Chairman Curtis. You may proceed. 

Mr. Winn. Now, Miss Goodwin, exhibit 47 shows for each of the 
48 States the number of persons receiving old-age assistance per 
thousand persons age 65 years and over in the total population of 
June 1953. For the United States excluding Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, 189 out of 1,000 aged persons were old-age recipients, 
is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Now in 7 States—that is, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia—the recip- 
ient rate was less than 80 persons in each thousand total aged popula- 
tion, is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 
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Mr. Winn. On the other hand, at the top of the range 10 States 
are shown to have more than 300 persons receiving O AA payments 
in each 1,000 aged population. 

Those 10 States are South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, and New Mexico, 
is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Win. This exhibit 47 also shows that the highest recipient 
rate was in Louisiana where 599 of every 1,000 aged persons in the 
State were receiving old-age assistance, is that correct ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And the rate was lowest in New Jersey where 49 of 
every 1,000 aged persons were receiving old-age assistance, is that 
correct ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The highest rate then was more than 12 times the lowest 
rate, was it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Winn. That is correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Curtis. That is quite a wide variety in the proportion 
of the aged population that come under title I, isn’t it? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, it is, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Curtis. Did you finish ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is all right. 

Chairman Curtis. I did not mean to cut you off. 

Miss Goopwin. I was only going to say there are equally wide 
variations in some of the factors that would affect such a rate. 

Chairman Curtis. We are aware of that. In getting these tabula- 
tions we want to put everything in as accurately as can be done. 

This table relates to the number of recipients and has nothing to 
do with the dollars, is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Mitus. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Curtis Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Mitts. I wondered if it would not be interesting to have in 
the record at this point a comparable table for say June of 1952. I 
think, if such a table is inserted, it would show that the number of 
people receiving OAA in June of 1953 is less than the number in 
June of 1952, less as a percent, and less as a total. If you have those 
figures for June of 1952 I would like to have them. 

“Miss Goopwin. We would be very glad to supply them. 
Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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and over) June 1950 and rank of State by rate 


[Excludes recipients receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 
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| 
Rank State a ceee Rank | State as 
r r \ F a 
United States_-_....-- 1 225 | | South Atlantic—Continued 
} See ete Jae: ae 45 | Virginia ' 91 
| 29 | West Virginia. ........-.- 191 
New England: | 18 | North Carolina_.......- 271 
38 | Maine aliases 160 9 | South Carolina. 363 
41 New Hampshire_-_.__-.-- 129 3 Georgia 458 
35 Vermont eceunistiinnd 171 | 15 Florida : 287 
26 Massachusetts........... 214 East South Central: 
39 Rhode Island....-.------ 146 || 16 Kentucky 287 
42 Connecticut............. 111 | 17 Tennessee 277 
Middle Atlantic: 1} 7 Alabama 406 
44 (EEE 95 | 6 Mississippi 429 
48 OW SEG ..ccccucsvewte 62 | West South Central: 
43 Pennsylvania............ 103 4) Arkansas 445 
East North Central: 1 Louisiana - . 673 
34 SD xe ccnstniancexncnhetitins 176 | 2 Oklahoma 517 
40 | Indiana 143 | 5 _ — 434 
37 | Illinois... 166 | Mountain: 
25 Michigan 215 || 23 SO, . ... aaleiaiiaitals 231 
36 | WOR 25 ccenccicsesn 169 || 19 | Idaho 260 
| West North Central: || 22 Wyoming... 235 
27 Minnesota. .....-..---.- 206 || s Colorado - - 406 
32 DE, dctecduceqawencbas 179 || 12 New Mexico 303 
1l nice dines mnie 321 | 14 Arizona 297 
30 North Dakota........... 183 || 21 Utah 236 
24 South Dakota. .--....-..- 217 || 20 Nevada. -. 241 
31 TE. cnpasenenaead 182 || | Pacific: 
28 DL a cianinsinaipiinn 200 || 10 | Washington............. 346 
| South Atlantic: | 33 Oregon viainemaaall 178 
47 | Eee 4 63 | 13 OGRGREL...ncccccccedases 207 
46 | MaTFUN ...cccneaun oiselise 73 || | 
i} | 





1 Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Includes Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii, 












Source: Department of Health Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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Old-age assistance: Recipient rate (number per 1,000 population aged 65 years 
and over) June 1952 and rank of State by rate 


[Excludes recipients receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 








Rank State Rate June || Rank State am 
| 1952 | 1952 
United States 1199 East South Central: 
| aii 16 | Kentucky ai i . 250 
| 17 Tennessee oe 237 
| New England: | 9 Alabama pddibeennid 337 

37 | Maine m | 145 7 Mississippi ; a 355 
40 | New Hampshire 116 West South Central: 
31 Vermont | 170 6 Arkansas iinibeplan tii 363 
24 Massachusetts 199 1 Louisiana -- wutibioaieicoes | 625 
39 Rhode Island___. | 125 | 2 Oklakoma A bdhobtineasacd 462 
42 | Connecticut 92 4 Texas weowes 392 
Middle Atlantic: Mountain: 
43 | New York R4 22 Montana awed 203 
48 | New Jersey 52 25 Idaho- iuz Riki eal 198 
45 Pennsylvania ; 76 19 W yoming : onsndal 218 
East North Central: 5 Colorado | 390 
35 Ohio 153 10 New Mexico__--- Bie | 307 
41 Indiana 113 13 Arizona : | 282 
38 Illinois 137 20 Utah = | 212 
27 Michigan 184 18 Nevada i Ae | 228 
34 Wisconsin 156 Pacific 
West North Central: 12 Washington. wali | 293 
26 Minnesota 192 33 Oregon ‘ 157 
32 Iowa 168 14 California Z 279 
11 | Missour! 307 
30 North Dakota 172 
23 South Dakota 202 
36 Nebraska 151 
28 | Kansas : 182 
South Atlantic 
47 Delaware 61 
46 | Maryland . 65 
44 Virginia 81 
29 West Virginia. 177 
21 | North Carolina 212 
8 | South Carolina _--- 342 
3 | Georgia 405 | 
15 | Florida__- are 253 | | 
i 





1 Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Includes Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Mr. Miits. Or even back as far as 1950, I want some comparison 
between 1953 and some past date, because I understand there are 
fewer people receiving OAA today than was the case a few years ago. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Chairman Curtis. Might I say that I believe what counsel is ex- 
ploring at this time—it is all right, we have that material—is a com- 
parison of recipient rates among the States for a given date. 

Mr. Mitxus. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in that information my- 
self and I do not want to appear to be 

Chairman Curtis. You may have it, that is all right. 

Mr. Mitts. An impediment to counsel getting such information 
as he wants, but I do not understand what we establish, what good 
we do by bringing out the fact that 341 out of every 1,000 in my own 
State are receiving OAA and only 50 or some such figure, say in New 
Jersey. It is pretty generally understood there is a difference in per 
capita income in the two areas, there are many other factors that are 
involved and unless we put in the reasons and all the factors which 
are involved, I don’t know that we establish any point. Maybe coun- 
sel has some point in mind but I do not see it. 

Chairman Curtis. You are addressing a question to- 

Mr. Mitts. I would like to know what the table itself is intended 
to convey. What point does it make? 
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Chairman Curtis. I think that will unfold as we go along. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Mutts. I did not get the information a few minutes ago that I 
asked for. 

Chairman Courris. I thought I ruled, without objection, it would 
be incorporated. 

Mr. Mrits. I thought she had it here. 

Miss Goopwin. We do not have it here but would be glad to supply it. 

Mr. Miius. I misunderstood you. 

Chairman Curtis. Indeed you may have. 

Mr. Miits. In a general way, since that is to be inserted, just in a 
general way, is it not a fact that the number of people receiving old- 
age assistance is declining ? 

“Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitts. At what rate per month would you say? You might 
have it by years, fifty or sixty thousand per year, something like that, 
or maybe more? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

(The chart furnished by Miss Goodwin appears on p. 334.) 

Miss Goopwin. It is about that. We can supply the exact figures 
by month, if you like. 

Mr. Mixxs. I had understood the number receiving OAA was de- 
clining at the rate of about 4,500 to 5,000 a month? 

Miss Goopwin. That is approximately correct. 

Mr. Mirus. And that that has been the case since the amendments 
to the Social Security Act of 1950 at least. 

Chairman Curtis. May I suggest that exhibit 39 introduced this 
morning 

Mr. Mixs. That deals with individuals. 

Chairman Curtis. Not broken down by States, but it has the num- 
ber of recipients in the United States as a whole by years from 1936 
to 1953 and also the number of dollars. 

Mr. Mutts. That shows there is a declining, does it ? 

Chairman Curtis, Yes; it does, and that is already in the record. 

Mr. Miuis. Good. 

Mr. Esernarter. I think Miss Goodwin was going to say there are 
a number of factors entering into the reasons for the different num- 
ber of recipients in every State, is that what you were going to say? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Esernarrer. Yes. Could we have those for the record ? 

Chairman Curtis. Yes. 

Miss Goopwin. There are two major factors that one would al- 
ways consider. One is the difference in per capita income of the 
States and the other would be the extent to which old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage affects the number of persons who would be 
in need of assistance in the States. 

There is another factor that relates to the distribution of income 
within the States. You had a table in your chart presentation that 
shows the amount, of income per individual. We also have a chart 
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PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS IN EACH STATE 
WITH INCOME OF LESS THAN $1,000 IN 1949 


RANK IN 
AVERAGE 
STATE PER CAPITA PERCENT 
INCOME, 
ween ° ° 20 30 40 sO 
MISS. 49 
ARK. 48 EE Sei NEE INES, ETOP ERE 
SC. 46 “ 
KY 45 CENA RN A 
TENN. 43 
LA 4) ‘Sev TERROR “OA aE Tek 
N.C. 44 SRA AARNE ARRAS 
OKLA. 39 AERO ORGREAO KOE 
FLA. 35 
VT. 34 IIB PASE, Me RCE OY 
MO. 24 ‘ 
TEX. 30 , 
VA. 38 
N. MEX. 37 BORE Aa eS 
MAINE 36 : : 
W. VA. 40 
ARIZ. 33 
KANS. 26 " 
S. DAK. 27 
NH 28 
COLO. 21 
NEBR. 22 ee 
NO 31 
DEL. 2 
1OWA 23 
MONT. 14 
MINN. 25 
Ri. 16 
IND. 19 ; 
WASH. 9 
ORE. 18 
MO. 15 ‘ 
wis. 20 or Se 
NEV. a 
CALIF. 7 
PA. 17 £ 
IDAHO 32 
MASS. tt 
wyo. 13 
OHIO 10 
N.Y. 3 
LL. 6 
MICH. 12 ’ ° 
UTAH 29 . 
ac. i 
CONN. 5 
Nu 8 


SOURCE: UNITED STATES CENSUS OF POPULATION, 1950. SERIES P-B, CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE POPULATION. TABLE 32 IN BULLETIN FOR EAGH STATE. 


(above) that shows the percent of families and individuals in each 
State with income of less than a thousand dollars in 1949. We don’t 
have that by families for as recent a date as you have for individuals. 

In terms of the States that are pointed out as high and low in re- 
cipient rates, those States occur on the whole at the outer ends of the 
range of per capita income as well as in the coverage of old-age and 
survivors insurance. 
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Mr. Everuarter. Where OAA is high in both categories those fac- 
tors are low, both per capita income, and what was the other income 
factor? 

Miss Goopw1n. Old-age and survivors insurance payments. 

Mr. Exsernarrer. That accounts to a large extent for the varia- 
tions in the totals of those receiving OAA ? 

Miss Goopwin. Those are major factors. 

Mr. Winn. You say they are the major factors ? 

Miss Goopwin. They are major factors. 

Mr. Winn. Which one is the more major would you say? 

Miss Goopwin. Probably the per capita income in the State would 
be the most basic factor which would affect the number who would 
receive OAA. 

Mr. Winn. You are saying in exhibit 48, 5 States with the largest 
percent of increase are necessarily the ones with the largest per capita 
income ? 

Miss Goopwin. We were talking to the recipient rates. We have 
not talked about the other. 

Mr. Winn. All right. Exhibit 47, which refers to the relative posi- 
tion—that is the rank—of the States and now what was it, what was 
the conclusion you drew? Iam sorry I did not get this. What was 
the conclusion that you drew so far as per capita income and OASI 
payments are concerned ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That States that tend to have a low recipient rate 
for old-age assistance are also the States that have a high old-age and 
survivors insurance benefit rate and a high per capita income—and 
I am talking about the group, not each individual State—as con- 
trasted with the States that have a high old-age assistance rate which 
tend to be at the other end of the income scale and low in the relative 
numbers receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments. 

Mr. Winn. When you talk about rates you are talking about the 
recipient rate per thousand ? 

Miss Goopwtn. That is right. 

Mr. Wryn. That has nothing to do with dollars? 

Miss Goopwtn. That is right; I am talking to the figures shown on 
this table. 

Mr. Wrwy. Mr. Chairman, I offer as exhibit 48 a table entitled “Old- 
Age Assistance: Total Expenditures for Assistance to Recipients 1940 
and 1952, Selected States.” 

I may say to you, sir, that the data on this table were obtained by 
the staff from the Bureau of Public Assistance. It is part of a much 
larger table. No invidious comparisons were intended. 

Those are purely the five States that are the ranges and they were 
taken off and used in this way for the purposes of being able to get 
them in the record easily. 

I offer this as exhibit 48. 

The entire table which shows all 48 of the States will be included 
in Appendix I. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The table referred to was marked “Exhibit 48” for identifica- 
tion and is as follows:) 
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ExursitT 48 


TABLE 34.—Old-age assistance: Total expenditures for assistance to recipients, 
1940 and 1952, selected States 


{Amounts in ener 


















| 
Expenditures for assist- ‘ 
ance to recipients | Increase 
State | 
1940 1952 | Amount | Percent 
| | 
1 | 
5 States with largest pe reent of increase: 
Louisiana. . $71, 891 $67, 084 | 1, 396 
Georgia _-_-... | 36, 863 | 33, 871 1,132 
Arkansas.__- ; , 736 | 17, 554 | 15, 818 | 911 
BODO I 5h ob co wwekbdtindedaces p 2, 193 19, 699 | 17, 506 798 
I I then etic cme dk tien dung amie tebe 1, 813 14, 283 12, 470 689 
5 States with smallest percent of increase: | 
0 SES TES ES eae eee eee ee 3, 545 6, 497 | 2, 952 83 
I 3, 422 5, 971 | 2, 549 74 
8 Fi RT IVER RAS AA OER AE GS) 14, 218 21, 938 | 7, 720 54 
SORT TOE. « unnictdvnsecncapanisbodsdaqensdasaumsnin 3, 859 5, 582 1, 723 45 
IIIS 005. uke ntosancchemmtddndertaninraanaednees 25, 326 | 36, 646 11, 320 45 





Source: For expenditure data for all States in 1940 and 1952, see appendix I, tables 151 
and 155, pp. 1162 and 1166, respectively. 


Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, do you have exhibit 48 in front of you? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winn. This table shows the total expenditures for assistance to 
OAA recipients. It shows that total expenditures for OAA assistance 
in the State of Maryland increased from $3,859,000 in calendar 1940 
to $5,582,000 in the calendar year 1952. 

It also shows that old-age assistance expenditures in the State of 
Pennsylvania increased from $25,326,000 to $36,646,000 for the same 
years; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And the increase in Maryland amounted to $1,723,000; 
did it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And stated percentagewise each of those increases 
amounts to 45 percent; does it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. During the same period—from 1940 to 1952, that is— 
in the State of Louisiana the old-age assistance expenditures increased 
from $4,807,000 to $71,891,000, an increase of $67,084,000; is that not 
correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. $67,084,396, that is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Now the increases from 1940 to 1952 in old-age assist- 
ance payments to recipients in the States on exhibit 47 vary from 
nearly 700 percent to just under 1,400 percent in the 5 States a 
the largest percentage of increase; do they not ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And at the other end of the range in the 5 States show- 
ing the smallest percentage of increase those percentages were 45 
percent in the 2 St tates previously mentioned and 54 percent in In- 
diana, 74 percent in South Dakota, and 83 percent in Utah, in those 
other stated States; is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 
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Chairman Curtis. Regardless of what the factors are, and I know 
there are factors in all these, there has been a very wide range as to 
the amount of increase in expenditures for old-age assistance in the 
one group of States as compared to the other; is that right? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. Perhaps we should say there would 
have been a wide range where the program started in the year of com- 
parison, too. 

Chairman Curtis. Yes. I am fully aware of that and I am fully 
aware that the question of coverage has always been a matter to be 
determined by the Congress and I have no desire not to consider all 
the factors. 

Miss Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, what I had in mind was that in com- 
paring the rates of increase for individual States you would have to 
take into consideration what the situation was in a particular State; 
a State that was quite adequate and had a large coverage in 1940 
which was then affected by old-age and survivors insurance beneficiary 
payments would show a lesser increase, if any, than another State that 
perhaps had a very narrow and low-payment program in 1940 and had 
little effect on old-age and survivors insurance. 

Mr. Esernarter. Miss Goodwin, you said the two major factors 
were as you mention. Were there other factors we should take into 
consideration that you did not mention? 

Miss Goopwtn. In terms of the rate, of course, one of the major 
factors would be the eligibility conditions which are adopted by the 
States. 

Mr. Esernarter. Yes, and in that connection you find, do you not, 
that the less liberal States, as far as eligibility goes, in the last few 
years have the greatest increase in the amounts of payments? 

Miss Goopwin. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Esernarter. They started out less liberal and then the liberal- 
izing amendments in 1946, 1948 and 1950, and 1952, the so-called Mc- 
Farland amendments, which increased the Federal grant, caused them 
to get much more money, those less liberal States, proportionately, 
didn’t they ? 

Miss Goopwtn. Yes, if by liberal you are referring to States that did 
not have sufficient funds to be liberal in their payments; yes. 

Mr. Esernarter. That is right. And, of course, we must also take 
into effect the fact that the cost of living has increased greatly, and, 
of course, these amendments, and the fact that there are many people 
reaching an older age these days—those are other factors we should 
know about to get a complete picture. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Exsernarter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Winn. Looking again at exhibit 48, Miss Goodwin, and re- 
ferring to the answers to your questions, to the question propounded 
by Mr. Eberharter, Louisiana, the State which had the greatest per- 
centage of increase from 1940 until 1952, was exceeded in 1940 by the 
amounts of money spent on this old-age-assistance program by only 
2 of the 10 States listed on this chart, was it not? 

In other words, Louisiana spent $4,807,000 on the old-age-assistance 
program in 1940, did it not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; but you would have to consider-—— 
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Mr. Winn. None of the other four States in the high-percentage 
group spent as much as $3 million; is that true? 

Miss Sieweck That is correct. You would, however, have to relate 
that to the proportion of the aged population in the low-income group 
in order to make a real comparison for a particular State as to whether 
the base of $4,807,000 in Louisiana at that time was comparable to the 
expenditures in, say, one of the other States that shows a similar 
expenditure, like Maryland. 

Mr. Winn. This would be the rate of the persons over 65 per thou- 
sand compared 

Miss Goopwi1n. And the expenditure per recipient. The same dollar 
figure for 1940 for two different States might represent very different 
adequacy and coverage of the assistance program in that year because 
of the other factors, the number of persons in the population with very 
low income, for example. 

Mr. Winn. Then, if I interpret your earlier testimony correctly, you 
did not mean that the point at which the States started or the point 
in 1940 of total expenditures is the test for determining the percent of 
increase but rather the point of starting per recipient, having in mind 
the number of recipients per 1,000 population; is that true ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. I think I do not understand your question 
quite. 

Mr. Winn. Would you like to have the reporter read it? 

Miss Goopwin. Please. 

(The reporter read the last question of Mr. Winn as above re- 
corded. ) 

Miss Goopwin. I did not mean to say that you did not determine the 
percent of increase by comparing the actual expenditures. What I 
meant to say was that in comparing the percent of increase from one 
State to another you might not be comparing a similar degree of 
increase. You might be comparing an increase from a very low point 
of adequacy and coverage in one State with an increase that related 
to a comparatively high point in another State. 

Mr. Winn. Just for the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like to state 
that on a table which was submitted to the staff by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance entitled “Old-Age Assistance: Number of Recipi- 
ents per 1,000 Population Age 65 Years and Over, by States, June of 
Each Year”—I do not intend to labor this, just want to get it in the 
record—in June 1940 Maryland had 150 recipients per thousand; 
Louisiana had 274 recipients per thousand. 

The figures are not given for 1952 on this table but for 1953 Maryland 
had 60 recipients per thousand and Louisiana had 599 recipients per 
thousand. (See Appendix I, table 137, p. 1145.) 

As long as the question rose I thought we would get those figures in 
the record. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to introduce in evidence a 
chart which is in the form of a map entitled “Federal Money for Old 
Age Assistance Payments in 1952.” 

ask that this be marked as exhibit 49. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The chart so identified was marked “Exhibit 49” and is on page 
340.) 
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Chairman Curtis. Is that a reproduction of the Jarge map that ap- 
pears here ? 

Mr. Winn. It is. 

Chairman Curtis. And that contains three figures for each State, I 
believe. 

The aged population in thousands, what is the source of that infor- 
mation ? 

Mr. Winn. The aged population in thousands was obtained from 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration, Division of Programs, Statistics and Analysis, Sep- 
tember 11, 1953, a table entitled “Population 65 vears of age and over 
by States, July 1, 1940, 1945, 1950, 1952, and 1953.” 

Chairman Curtis. The next letter appearing in reference to each 
State is“R” which means OAA recipients in thousands. I take it that 
is a figure, not a percentage, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Winn. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Where did you get the figures for the number of 
recipients that appear on the map and reproduction ¢ 

Mr. Winn. Social Security Bulletin, October 1952, page 34, table 14, 
old-age assistance recipients and payments to recipients by States, July 
1952. 

Chairman Curtis. Now this last figure which is dollars, Federal 
money in millions, excluding administrative grants, where did you get 
those figures? 

Mr. Winn. Those were obtained from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Public Assistance Division, of Programs, Statistics and Analysis, June 
10, 1953, entitled “Source of Funds Expended for Public Assistance 
Payments,” calendar year ended December 31, 1952, page 6, table 3, 
old-age assistance expenditures for assistance to recipients by source 
of funds and States, calendar year ended December 31, 1952. 

I may also say, Mr. Chairman, that the particular figures which are 
used on exhibit 49 include vendor payments for medical care and 
exclude 3,896 recipients under 65 years of age to whom payments 
were made without Federal participation. 

Chairman Curtis. I see one thing on this map that I would like 
to call attention to and that is my own State of Nebraska as compared 
with its neighbor on the west. Colorado. I think I am quite familiar 
with the economy of both States. I find that Nebraska has 137,000 
aged people, that 21,000 are rec ipients of old-age assistance, and that 
the Federal Government is sending in $7 million for that purpose. 

Colorado has a smaller population. They have an aged population 
of 122,000 but they have 48,000 recipients of old-age assistance or 
almost 214 times as many. The Federal taxpayers over the United 
States are sending into that State $1714 million. 

I think that is quite significant because our economies, they are not 
identical but they are not too much different, and not too much differ- 
ent in the application of “OASI” which in due time we will show with 
a similar chart 

I would also like to call attention to the fact that the State with the 
largest number on old-age assistance of their population, Louisiana, 
has 193,000 aged persons, while my State had 137,000. It is not half 
again as large. There are six times as many aged persons receiving 
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assistance in Louisiana as in Nebraska, and the Federal Government 
is contributing to this program in Louisiana $42.9 million. 

A similar comparison might be made between Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas. The aged population is so close. Kansas has 203,000 aged per- 
sons, Oklahoma has 206,000. 

Kansas has 37,000 recipients, Oklahoma has 95,000 recipients. The 
Federal Government pays into Kansas $12.7 million and into Okla- 
homa $33.2 million. 

In other words, of an approximately equal aged population, Okla- 
homa has about 214 times as many on OAA. 

Is there any question about this map at this time? 

Mr. Evernarter. I would like to ask a question. 

Chairman Curtis. Very well. 

Mr. Esernarter. Miss Goodwin, in these comparisons between the 
different States that have been made, they are all subject to the same 
matching formula, are they not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Evernarrer. And these States that are getting a higher amount 
of Federal money are also paying out of their own State funds, a 
higher amount ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Exsernarter. Is that right? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Esernartrer. You have given us the source or the staff has 
given us the source of all these charts and statistics. Most of them 
come from the Health, Education, and Welfare Department. Were 
they furnished at the specific request of the subcommittee or its staff? 

Miss Goopwin. They have been furnished at the specific request 
sometimes in terms of the raw data and sometimes in terms of the 
tables as used. 

Mr. Exsernarrer. In other words, the subcommittee or its staff 
requested specific and selected kinds of data and charts? 

Miss Goopwrn. Yes; the charts for example, or the tables do not 
necessarily represent the tables or charts as we prepared them but 
the data came from us in response to requests. 

Mr. Exernuarrer. So accounting for all various factors, if one State 
is believed to be getting too much money, more than its due share, 
it is the result of the matching formula that was adopted by the 
Congress ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right, as a result of different expenditures 
by the State, as you pointed out. 

Mr. Exseruarter. Different expenditures by the States and the 
matching formula. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Esernarter. That is all. 

Chairman Curtis. I want to thank the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for stressing that, because certainly I want to make no inference 
that the matching formula is improperly applied. What we are 
looking at here is what is happening State by State, because, after 
all, our concern is the old sein Certainly the Congress has writ- 
ten these laws as they appear and what we want to do and what we 
have done through this map is merely to take a look at its application 


with no inference whatever that the law has not been followed in the 
disbursement of these funds. 
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Mr. Miuus. Right at that point, Mr. Chairman, while we are ex- 
pressing our opinion as to the inference that we want to leave and 
we do not want to leave, I am sure that the subcommittee, eertainly 
I, as one member of the subcommittee, would not want to leave the 
impression that I am afraid someone will gather from reading this 
record later on, that this subcommittee feels that those who are re- 
ceiving OAA payments in some of these States are receiving too 
much. 

Chairman Curtis. Certainly not. I am not passing judgment on 
what any State is receiving or the needs of any old people. 

Mr. Miuus. Neither would we want to leave the impression to be 
gathered by someone later on from reading the record that we feel 
that these States are incapable of administering these programs and 
making a determination as to whether or not these applicants are 
actually in need and therefore qualify under the Federal law. 

Chairman Curtis. Certainly not. We are passing no judgment 
on any State but are merely looking at the Federal law and its appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. Miss Goodwin, does the Federal Government have no 
jurisdiction whatever in determining the number of recipients? I 
am not talking about the legal aspects but purely administrative. 

You receive reports under the qualifying formula. Is no investi- 
gation made whatever from the standpoint of the Federal Govern- 
ment to see whether or not the formulas are being followed? 

Miss Goopwin. Well, I am not sure—— 

Mr. Baxer. I am talking about numbers. 

Miss Goopwin. Surely. 

Mr. Baxer. Take the figures that have been laid before us. Cer- 
tainly at first blush anyone would say that there must be something 
more than the factors that you have enumerated. Just in a few 
words what, if anything, does your Department do along those lines ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. I think that it needs to be understood that the State 
agency determines who is to be eligible under its program. That in it- 
self is the major factor in determining how many persons will come 
within the program in that State. It also determines the level of as- 
sistance that it expects to pay and defines what it regards as need. 

Those matters are, in accordance with the act, not prescribed by the 
Federal Government. We review the plans of the State to make sure 
they do not conflict with the requirements that are in the Federal act 
but we do not have authority to say that a State may not apply eligi- 
bility requirements not prohibited by the act. 

Mr. Baxer. I caught everything you said up to when starting the 
words “We review.” You review what? 

Miss Goopwin. The State submits a plan in which it defines whom 
it wishes to include as persons who will be eligible within that State. 
Provided that the plan does not have requirements in it which contra- 
vene one of the requirements in the act such as the limitation on citi- 
zenship or residence requirements specified in the act we could not 
refuse to accept such a plan. 

If a State’s eligibility definition goes beyond the persons for whom 
Federal funds are available under the definitions in the act, those 
cases must be segregated. 
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We do review and also audit the computations to make sure that 
type of segregation is made. 

’ Mr. Baker. We are dealing with figures here, apparently figures 
alone, and they seem to be talking mostly about Louisiana. I will just 
jump over here and take another State. 

My own State of Tennessee: 252,000 aged persons; recipients, 
59,000—$16 million a year. Suppose, and I’m sure that this is a wild 
supposition, that a year from now you are faced with twice 59, which 
would be 118,000. Just double. What would you do? Would you 
approve it ? 

Let us assume that. It could not happen in Tenessee but some States. 

Miss Goopwrn. Every quarter when the State submits estimates for 
the next quarter we review them to see what is the reason for any 
change in the estimates and the State is required to explain to us 
whether there has been a change in policy or what is the cause of it. 

If we have any reason to question that increase or whether the esti- 
mate is a reasonable one, we may ask them to review it or we may our- 
selves revise that estimate accordingly. The estimate is ultimately 
confirmed in terms of their actual expenditures. Those expenditures, 
of course, are audited to determine that the amounts are correct and 
the computations properly made in accordance with the formula. 

Mr. Baker. But you make no audit to determine the correctness of 
the figure or the recipients ? 

Miss Goopw1n. We do make administrative reviews in various States 
to make sure that on the whole the State is following the definitions 
which it follows, and we do look at the procedures that are used in the 
States to see that they are following procedures that would be cal- 
culated to provide results, proper results, according to the plan the 
State has submitted. 

Mr. Baker. Is this Louisiana, the figures for Louisiana, has that 
been progressively so or is that something in recent times? This is 
purely a matter of recollection. 

Miss Goopwin. Louisiana’s rate has declined in the last 2 or 3 
years. It increased substantially over the early years. About 1947 
they made a change in their program in the State. That is a State 
which makes a very large tax effort itself to pay for assistance. It 
has a very low average per capita income and it has relatively lower 
coverage in old-age and survivor’s insurance than other States. 

Mr. Baxer. Why do the recipients of OAA in some States receive 
so much more than in other States ? 

Miss Goopwin. The amount that any recipient receives is deter- 
mined by the State itself. 

The State defines what it considers to be the needy group who will 
be eligible under the programs and States take different views about 
what they wish to regard as the definition of need. 

Mr. Baxer. I did not mean that. I meant the amount in dollar 
payments per month. 

Miss Goopwin. Well, the extent of what they regard as need, times 
the number of people who will be eligible under the other provisions 
that the State has defined, will determine 

Mr. Baxer. I meant per person, per recipient. 

Miss Goopwtn. That is an individual determination in each case 
based on the standard which the State has adopted. 

Mr. Baxer. Thank you. 
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Chairman Curtis. We might boil this whole thing down by saying 
that the Federal Government under our existing system, title I, does 
not determine who is in need ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Nor do we have any control over the amount of 
money that is given to an individual, but merely to see as to the 
accuracy of the application of the Federal formula; isn’t that right ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; providing they met the other requirements of 
the Social Security Act such as consideration of income and resources. 

Chairman Curtts. I will not take time to read it, but in order that 
our record might be complete, if there is no objection, we will insert 
in our record at this point section 2 (a) of title I of the Social Security 
Act, which is referred to as State old-age assistance plans, and also 
(b) of the same section, so that we will have the law before us. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


TITLE I—GRANtTs TO STATES FOR OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 
STATE OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE PLANS 


Sec. 2 (a) A State plan for old-age assistance must (1) provide that it shall 
be in effect in all political subdivisions of the State, and. if administered by them, 
be mandatory upon them; (2) provide for financial participation by the State; 
(3) either provide for the establishment or designation of a single State agency 
to administer the plan, or provide for the establishment or designation of a 
single State agency to supervise the administration of the plan: (4) provide 
for granting an opportunity for a fair hearing before the State agency to any 
individual whose claim for old-age assistance is denied or is not acted upon 
with reasonable promptness;* (5) provide such methods of administration (in- 
cluding after January 1, 1940, methods relating to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of personnel standards on a merit hasis, except that the Administrator 
shall exercise no authority with respect to the selection, tenure of office. and com- 
pensation of any individual employed in accordance with such methods) as are 
found by the Administrator to be necessary for the proper and efficient operation of 
the plan; (6) provide that the State agency will make such reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the Administrator may from time to time 
require, and comply with such provisions as the Administrator may from time to 
time find necessary to assure the correctness and verification of such reports: 
(7) effective July 1, 1941. provide that the State agency shall, in determining 
need, take into consideration any other income and resources of an individual 
claiming old-age assistance; * (8) effective July 1, 1941, provide safeguards which 
restrict the use or disclosure of information concerning applicants and recipients 
to purposes directly connected with the administration of old-ave assistance: 4" 
(9) provide that all individuals wishing to make application for old-age assist- 
ance shall have opportunity to do so, and that old-age assistance shall be fur- 
nished with reasonable promptness to all eligible individuals; ° and (10) effective 





Clause (4) was amended by sec. 391 (a) of the 1950 Amendments, effective Jnly 1, 
1951. Prior thereto it read: “provide for granting to any irdi idnal. whose claim for 
old-age assistance is denied, an opportunity for » fair hearing before such State ageney :” 

4Sec. 5 (f) of the Act of Anril 29. 1948 (A7 Stet. 72). as amended (57 Stat. 125, 59 
Stat. 80. 61 Stat. 202). and sec. 5 (f) of the Act of February 14, 1944 (AS Stat. 15). as 
amended (61 Stat. 202), permitted States until July 1. 1949, to contirue to nav (with 
Federal particination) old-age assistance to recipients at rates paid in Jniv 1942 withont 
considering additional income derived from agricultural labor or nursing services as part of 
resources in determining need. 

4a This requirement has in effect been modified by the Revenue Act of 1951 (P. L. 183, 
82d Cong.). Sec. 618 of that Act provides: 

“No State or any agerey or political subdivision thereof shell he denrived of anv 
grant-in-aid or other payment to which it otherwise is or has become entit'ed purenant 
to title I, IV, X. or XIV of the Social Security Act. as amended. by reason of the 
enactment or enforcement by such State of anv legislation preser‘bing anv conditions 
under which public access may be had to records of the disbursement of anv such funds 
or payments within such State, if such legislation prohibits the use of any list of names 
obtained through such access to such records for commercial or political purnoses.” 

5Clause (9) of the subsection was added by sec. 301 (b) of the 1950 Amendments, 
effective July 1, 1951. 
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July 1, 1953, provide, if the plan includes payments to individuals in private or 
public institutions, for the establishment or designation of a State authority or 
authorities which shall be responsible for establishing and maintaining standards 
for such institutions. ° 

(b) The Administrator shall approve any plan which fulfills the conditions 
specified in subsection (a), except that he shall not approve any plan which 
imposes, as a condition of eligibility for old-age assistance under the plan— 

(1) An age requirement of more than sixty-five years, except that the 
plan may impose, effective until January 1, 1940, an age requirement of 
as much as seventy years; or 

(2) Any residence requirement which excludes any resident of the State 
who has resided therein five years during the nine years immediately pre- 
ceding the application for old-age assistance and has resided therein con- 
tinuously for one year immediately preceding the application; or 

(3) Any citizenship requirement which excludes any citizen of the United 
States. 

Chairman Curtis. In the course of this discussion I want again to 
say there is certainly no inference to be drawn of criticism against this 
State or that State for anything that they have done or have not done. 
What we are interested in here is to see what is the result of what the 
Congress has done over the period of years and what do those facts 
show us as to what the problems are and what they are not. 

Mr. Mits. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Chairman Curtis. It may indicate that people are incorporating 
their own feelings of what ought to be done in this State or that State, 
whether it is on the side of stringency or liberality and that we must 
give to everyone the benefit of procedure with honesty of purpose. 
That is certainly the position of this committee. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to introduce into 
the record as exhibit 50, a table or rather, the table from which the 
map which is exhibit 49 was prepared. 

It gives exactly the same information as that on the map except 
that the States and the District of Columbia are listed alphabetically. 
The source of the material which is the same source as was stated by 
counsel in answer to questions of the chairman is stated on this table. 

Chairman Curtis. And that source is what ? 

Mr. Winn. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, a 

table, population 65 years of age and over by States, July 1, 1940, 1945 
1950, 1952, and 1953, for the population 65 years and over figures; the 
Social Security Bulletin of October 1952, page 34, table 14, as to the 
number of recipients in each State; and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare source of funds expended for public assistance 
payments calendar _year ended December 31, 1952, page 6, table 3, 
old-age assistance: Expenditures for assistance to rec ipients by source 
of funds and State as to the expenditures from Federal funds for 
assistance to recipients in the calendar year 1952 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection it is so ordered. 


* Clause (10) was added by sec. 301 (b) of the 1950 Amendments. 
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(The document referred to is marked “Exhibit 50” and is as 
follows :) 
ExuHisit 50 


TABLE 35.—Population 65 years of age and over, number receiving old-age 
assistance, and Federal expenditures for old-age assistance, by State, 1952 





Old-age assistance 








| Population oe 
State | 65 years of funds for 


age and over,| Number of 
71, 1952 ecipients, sta 

July 1,1 | oe _ : recipients, 

_ calendar 
| | year 1952 (in 
| thousands) ? 


assistance to 










Continental United States__......- ili iat aaa | 13, 108, 345 2, 603, 236 $811, 582 
Alabama heaceceeok a ; ‘ hod bishoee 214, 780 14, 
pS RE TORO ary ce cee | 9, 669 | 4, 
Arkansas ene A 9, 736 12, 
California... ” 7,672 98, 


Colorado ‘nin te bab duktinde: wend vd ‘ beoa | 
Connecticut 
Delaware ‘ 
District of Columbia 
Florida. ...- 
Georgia... sesh 
 iiehiantheiine ; 
CO ee 
Indiana..-.....-- 
Iowa Sbknnbte 
Kansas heiiacain ondiondesnwansbdckedeteneenk anneal 
Pa See ee ee ‘ lus deeeideieneeel 
Louisiana _- iecnninbnics a eaeiee hewtna 
Maine abeienisieea seine - . “a — ‘ 
Maryland... ‘a bikbadl 
Massachusetts... .....- 
 _ — ———— 
Minnesota.........- 
EY ¢ gad can cabdn Gucdabbins wowba chanteiadibicesiiatietet 
TE cncncketuthiiramnn 
Montana... saad wan 
Nebraska 

ites citalets 
New Hampshire- ----- 
New Jersey inhcioea 
New Mexico--....-.--- 
New York pate , 
North Carolina........- al cattniaiatineail 243, 075 
i) Sees ; bdeieamaan 51, 079 
Ohio.. ssh es aeciiuaitadily is neilinitin dilpminn diinadatn Witting maine 752, 060 
Oklahoma. . eines ‘iagine —s : 206, 030 
Oregon cubaidadle ee ee pode 142, 978 
USS i . a 941, 192 | 
Rhode Island. ---.---- bil hie panne 74, 621 
South Carolina. .......- a eee ee 124, 178 | 
South Dakota__-..-....-- se costume 58, 534 

PI SE Seika calle é ieiaiuiee 251, 680 | 
| ae " anata i i 557, 143 
Utah_. sabdpoie scl Silos a a 45, 785 
i a cea ees 41, 198 
NN aa, cu ineslnnckie : ig gee Sen : 229, 918 
.. | jamin suk 227, 949 | 
West Virginia.......-. Sniedini wbtnaemneeninae nail 148, 538 | 
Wisconsin. - ..---- Sinuponetawieae wind tia | 327, 144 | 
Be iiiietnnsdicenetewdientuns sonewtieadeah pee 19, 183 
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109, 437 
42, 711 
47, 695 
36, 797 
56, 186 

120, 685 | 
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| 11, 200 | 
97, 927 
90, 813 
54, 257 | 
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1 Excludes 10,516 recipients receiving only vendor payments for medical care, as follows: 
Illinois, 4,193; Indiana, 324; Kansas, 193 ; Massachusetts. 71; Michigan, 934; Minnesota, 
412; Nebraska, 527; Nevada, 14; New Hampshire, 21; New York, 3,629; Rhode Island, 
192; Wisconsin, 6. Vendor payments for medical care were made without Federal par- 
ticipation in Kansas, Michigan, and Wisconsin 

2Including vendor payments for medical care. The amount of expenditures from Fed- 
eral cae for vendor payments for medical care of the recipients shown in footnote 1 is 
not available. 

8 Excludes 3,896 recipients under 65 years of age to whom payments were made without 
Federal participation. 


Source: For “Population 65 years of age and over,”’ see appendix I, table 134, p. 1142; 
for ‘‘Number of recipients,”’ Social Security Bulletin, October 1952, p. 34, table 14; and for 
“Expenditures from Federal funds,” appendix I, table 147, p. 1158. 
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Chairman Curtis. Now you are saying, Mr. Counsel, that this table 
is from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—— 

Mr. Winn. The information. 

Chairman Curtis. The information coming from them, is the basis 
upon which you have a larger chart—— 

Mr. Winn. These are the same figures that are on the map. 

Chairman Curris. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to introduce as 
exhibit 51 the chart which is entitled “States WITHOUT Lien, Re- 
covery, and Relative Responsibility Provisions in 1951 and States 
WITH Lien, Recovery, and Relative Responsibility Provisions.” 

(The chart follows :) 


Exursir 51 


States WITHOUT lien recovery & relative 
responsibility provisions in 1951 


Had More. +» OAA RECIPIENTS PER THOUSAND AGED POPULATION 


FOE TR A TE I 
ee 
SC AE MS 
TE CRIBS 
SOARO NA TS 36 / 
epee ————— rr 
NEW MEXICO 305 
) OF) aS 27 < 


No. CAROL |N AS 26 / 
ASVS4S EC 


than...States WITH lien, recovery & relative 
responsibility provisions 


TENNESSEE QE 2. 6 + 
NEVADA SORIA 
Soo4407T. ES 2 2 
MASSACHUSETTS ES 2 | / 
MICHIGAN SEE 196 
MINNESOTA SEE (96 
WEST VIRG/N/A [a /6! | 
No. DAKOTA GENE (30 | 
“VA a 7+ 
VERMONT 72 | 
NEBRASKA GE /66 
OREGON GENE 66 
OHO CEE 63 | 
WISCONSIN [EEE 6.2 
MAINE C60 
/LLINO/S CE (<6 
RHODE ISLAND GHEE 133 
INDIANA GHB 29 
NEW HAMPSH/RE GE 2) 
CONNECTICUT (EE /O6 
NEW YORK GHB 89 
VIRGINIA se 
PENNSYLVANIA (BSG i 
MARYLAND @lGe : 2/3 
NEWJERSEY @WMMBS6 i US AVERAGE 


Source: For data, see p. 349. 


Mr. Winn. Let me say at the outset that the phrase “States with 
lien recovery and relative responsibility provisions” to be strictly 
accurate should read “States with lien and/or recovery and relative 
responsibility provisions.” 

What I mean by that is that some of these States which begin with 
Tennessee and run through New Jersey have lien laws, some of them 
have recovery laws, and some of them have both but they all have 
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relative responsibility laws as we have obtained information regard- 
ing those statutes. 

Chairman Curtis. Now that chart, exhibit 51, does not include all 
the 48 States; does it? 

Mr. Winn. No, Mr. Chairman. It includes only those States as 
defined in the headings for each portion of the chart. In other words, 
there are some States that have lien and/or recovery laws and do not 
have relative responsibility laws. Other States have relative responsi- 
bility laws but no not have either lien or recovery laws. 

Those States would be excluded. 

Chairman Curtis. Now you mean they have either a lien or a re- 
covery plus relative responsibility ? 

Mr. Winn. That is true of the second portion of the chart. 

Chairman Curtis. And the States that are omitted from this chart 
are States that do not have both? 

Mr. Winn. The States that are omitted from this chart are States 
which have either a lien law, a recovery law, or a relative responsi- 
bility law but do not have both a relative responsibility law and a lien 
or recovery law. 

Chairman Curtis. This chart shows the OAA recipients per 
thousand of aged population. 

What is the source of your figures on that ? 

Mr. Winn. The figures as to the estimated population 65 years and 
older on July 1, 1951, were obtained from the Bureau of the Census 
current population reports series P-25, No. 66, dated November 21, 
1952. 

The number of OAA recipients in July 1951 were obtained from 
the Social Security Bulletin, October 1951, table 13, pave 26. 

The number of recipients per thousand, which are the figures which 
represent the length of each bar chart, were then computed from those 
first two sets of figures. 

As to the data with regard to lien, recovery, and relative responsi- 
bility provisions, this information is true. The Minnesota Legisla- 
tive Research Committee in August of 1952 published a report entitled 
“Public Assistance Policies Among the States, 1951.” 

The information as to which States have lien and/or recovery and 
relative responsibility provisions were taken from charts in this 
report. (See appendix I, tables 174 and 176, pp. 1187 and 1190.) 

The staff wrote to the director of the Minnesota Legislative Re- 
search Committee—and I would like to have this letter put in evi- 
dence, if I may—as follows: 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SocraL SEcurRITY, 
Washington, D. C., November 2, 1958. 
Mr. Louts C. DorwWEILeER, Jr., 
Director, Research Department, 


Minnesota Legislative Research Committee, 
State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Dorwetter: At the public hearings before this subcommittee, begin- 
ning on November 12, 1953, we plan to make use of a number of tabulations from 
the Minnesota Legislative Research Committee’s report on Public Assistance 
Policies Among the States 1951, Publication No. 47, August 1952. The tables we 
plan to use are as follows: 


Table 13—Existence and Bases of Relative Responsibility Provisions Under 
OAA Programs Among the States, July 1, 1951 (p. 56). 
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Appendix table A-4—Property Limits for Individuals Under Old-Age Assistance 
Programs Among the States, July 1, 1951 (pp A-6 and A-7). 

Appendix table A-5—Lien or Recovery Provisions Under Old-Age Assistance 
Programs Among the States, July 1, 1951 (pp. A-11 through A-16). 


We note that the source for those tables is stated in the report as compiled 
by the Minnesota Legislative Research Committee. Will you please inform us 
for each table whether the data were compiled from replies by the welfare depart- 
ments of the various States to a questionnaire sent by your committee or from 
specific published sources. 

In view of the imminent date of the hearings before our subcommittee, we 
would greatly appreciate a reply at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kart T. ScHLoTTERBECK, Staff Director. 

Norre.—The tables referred to in this letter are reproduced in Appendix I, 
tables 174-176, pp. 1187-1191. 

The answer dated November 6, 1953, addressed to Karl T. Schlotter- 
beck and signed by Louis C. Dorweiler, Jr., director of research, on 
the letterhead of the State of Minnesota Legislative Research Com- 
mittee, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Mr. ScHLOTTERBECK: The tabulations to which you refer in our publica- 
tion Public Assistance Policies Among the States were compiled from question- 
naires submitted to and returned by the officials administering such laws in the 
various States. Each questionnaire was signed by the official. 

Very truly yours. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, both letters will be incor- 
porated. 

The survey of the lien law was the year 1951? 

Mr. Winn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Curtis. And also the figures shown here pertain to the 
same year ? 

Mr. Winn. Yes. 

Chairman Curtis. First, is there any question as to the background 
of the chart? I think it is highly important we get this background 
in here. You may proceed. 

Mr. Winn. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that the pertinent tables from 
this report which were the subject of the correspondence read into 
the record will be incorporated in appendix I. 

Chairman Curtis. Yes. 

(See appendix I, tables 174, 175, 176, pp. 1187-1191.) 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, what do you understand a lien law is? 

Miss Goopw1n. I assume you do not want me to try to give a legal 
definition in a technical sense but would rather have a statement of 
how it is used in terms of the administration of public assistance. 

In general the term “lien law” is applied in public assistance plans 
as one which gives the State authority to place an attachment on the 
property of a recipient of assistance in order ths at the State may re- 
cover from such property the value of the assistance given to the 
recipient. 

Such liens are registered and are notice to everyone that the prop- 
erty has this encumbrance. 

There are a great many variations of lien law, as some apply only 
to real property, some become operative only if the property of the 

recipient is in excess of some stated value, some are a blanket variety 
that applies to all property, real and personal, now owned or hereafter 
obtained and many States provide that the lien is not to be foreclosed 
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during the lifetime of the recipient or that of his surviving spouse 
and sometimes of their dependent children. 

In other words, the term “lien law” has a good many variances. 

Mr. Winn. Now with the same general understanding as to the 
legal or technical approach what do you understand a recovery law is? 

Miss Goopwin. Well, in general, the term “recotery” is used to 
describe a provision which sets forth the State’s right to receive back 
from the recipient or his estate the value of assistance paid to him. 

A simple recovery statute states that fact and does not provide for 
any special procedure to secure the State’s interests although quite 
often the State is named as a preferred creditor. When the law does 
provide for a security device to protect the State’s interest, the device 
usually is a lien. 

Mr. Winn. If I may restate what you have just said, the effect of 
either of these laws is to make the State a creditor against the estate 
of the recipient; where a lien law is invoked the State becomes a 
secured creditor. Where a recovery law is invoked the State is an 
unsecured creditor; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, in the sense, of course they are both recovery 
laws in a broad sense. 

Mr. Winn. But in one the State is a secured creditor, in the lien 
law, and in the recovery law it is unsecured ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Baker. May I ask a question ? 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baxer. As a matter of law the State would be a secured 
creditor regardless of statute. Even without a specified lien under 
the statute. There is quite a distinction. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Mr. Meyers. Perhaps it would be well if we got you some material 
illustrative of the different types of material in State laws on this 
which would show to some extent these differences. 

Actually, it is pretty much the same thing except for the security 
device that is used as you pointed out. The main thing is that the 
State wants to recover from the recipient the amount that is paid out. 

In a pure recovery device the State statute simply provides that the 
assistance will be repayable; quite commonly the provision is stated 
specifically in the statute that the State shall be a preferred creditor. 
Guite often it is put on a par with payment of funeral expenses and 
last illness. 

Mr. Baker. Still a preferred creditor. 

Mr. Meyers. It is a preferred creditor but there could be a distinc- 
tion between a preferred creditor and one who is a secured creditor 
with respect to, let us say, a particular piece of real property, as distin- 
guished from the general assets of the estate. 

But, if it would be of interest, we can certainly give you some 
illustrative provisions, pick some States which illustrate the different 
types of provisions there are. 

Chairman Curtis. We would be glad to have that. I assume that it 
is a matter that will not call for a great deal of preparation ? 

Mr. Meyers. No, if we can summarize the results rather than to 
quote specifically from them. 
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Chairman Curtts. More a matter of illustrative types of law rather 
than to try to have a compilation of all the jurisdictions. 
Mr. Meyers. Yes. 
Chairman Curtis. All right. 
You may offer that and it will be in the record at this point. 
(The summary follows :) 


ILLUSTRATIVE LIEN AND REcOVERY PROVISIONS IN OAA 


The provisions which a number of States have adopted for the recovery of as- 
sistance granted to needy individuals from the property of recipients vary con- 
siderably, as does the way States administer these provisions, either alone or in 
combination with other State laws. 

The different kinds of recovery provisions may be classified into two general 
types. One type is in the form of unsecured claim for all assistance paid. In 
some States, this is in the nature of a general claim against the estate. Other 
States have given their claim against the estate of a deceased person the status 
of a preferred claim. Another general type of recovery provision takes the form 
of an encumbrance on the property of the recipient such as a lien, mortgage, 
assignment, trust, or other security device whereby the State assures itself of 
recovery of assistance paid. 

These various recovery provisions sometimes carry a limitation which pro- 
hibits the administering agency from exercising its claim or lien during the 
lifetime of the recipient or while a home is occupied by the surviving spouse, 
and, in some cases, by dependent children. It is sometimes provided that they 
become operative only if the property of the recipient is in excess of a certain 
value. Liens may sometimes apply to all property of the recipient, real or 
personal, now owned or hereafter acquired by the recipient. In some instances, 
the administering agency may have discretion regarding the enforcement of the 
recovery provisions and is authorized to waive, compromise, or settle the claim 
or lien. Also, some States may have more than one type or variation of these 
provisions in effect at the same time. As of August 1953, among the 53 juris- 
dictions administering old-age assistance programs, 14 States had provisions for 
recovery other than a lien: and 23 States provided for a lien, of which 4 also 
included some type of an assignment or property trust provision. 

The following will illustrate some of the various kinds of recovery provisions 
relating to old-age assistance in State laws: 

In Arizona, upon the death of any recipient the claim of the State is that of 
general creditor against his estate for the total amount of assistance paid after 
the effective date of the law. However, no claim is filed against the first $1,000 
valuation of any estate. Also, no claim is filed if recipient leaves a surviving 
spouse, minor child, or unmarried mentally handicapped child not confined in 
any public institution (Public Welfare Code, art. I, 70-206). 

In Maine, the State has a claim for assistance paid against the estate of a 
recipient upon his death. This claim has priority over all unsecured claims 
against the estate with an exception of certain administrative expenses and ex- 
penses of last sickness and burial. However, no claim shall be enforced against 
any real estate while it is occupied as a home by the surviving spouse and said 
spouse does not marry again (Public Law 1947, ch. 336). 

West Virginia requires, as a condition for receiving assistance, an agreement 
granting a lien on all or any part of real or personal property including that sub- 
sequently acquired and covering the total amount of assistance paid. However, 
the lien applies only where the value of the property exceeds $1,500 for real 
property or $200 for personal property. A certificate showing the amount of 
assistance paid is filed and constitutes a claim against the recipient and his estate 
with the force and effect of a judgment and with priority over all unsecured 
claims excepting $100 for funeral expenses. The lien is not enforceable against 
real estate occupied by the surviving spouse unless such person is a widow who 
remarries or there is a threatened or actual sale or transfer of the property. A 
recinient is also required to assign any life insurance policy as security for 
assistance granted (ch. 143, 1953). 

In Rhode Island, where the total value of real property or insurance or both 
exceeds $700, a lien or assignment is required equal to the total amount of 
assistance granted. On death of recipient, the aggregate of all sums paid is a 
lien on the estate of the recipient. No lien shall be enforced against real estate 
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which is used as a home by recipient or his dependent relatives. Up to $700 shall 
be exempt from recovery if it is needed for expenses of burial and last illness, 
The State Department in its discretion may discharge the lien or assignment for 
the best interest of recipient and State (ch. 2953, Public Law 1952). 

New Hampshire places a lien on the estate of the recipient and of the spouse 
residing with the recipient, for their lifetime until enforced or sooner released by 
the commissioner, An assignment of personal property may be required as part 
of an agreement to reimburse which is necessary as a condition to granting 
assistance. The commissioner may also require that all or any part of the prop- 
erty of an applicant be transferred to the board in trust subject to the conditions 
specified in the statute. On the death of the recipient, the total amount of 
assistance paid is a claim against the estate after payment of expenses of admin- 
istration, necessary burial charges, and of claims for last sickness. No claim 
shall be imposed against the real estate or against any personal property of less 
than $100 value. (Ch. 26, Revised Laws, as amended by ch. 100, 1949; ch. 173, 
1949, and ch. 139, 1951.) 

In North Dakota, as a condition to the grant of assistance, the applicant must 
transfer in trust as security for assistance paid real property (other than a 
homestead), life insurance policy with cash surrender value in excess of $300, 
and personal property in excess of $200 value other than household goods, wear- 
ing apparel, and personal effects. On death of recipient, the total amount of 
assistance paid is a preferred claim against the estate after funeral expenses 
for recipient and spouse not in excess of $150 for each individual case, authorized 
expenses of their last illness, and approved attorney’s fees have been paid. The 
claim is not enforceable against real estate or personal property necessary for the 
support, maintenance, or comfort of the surviving spouse or a dependent, or 
against personal effects, ornaments, or keepsakes of the deceased not exceeding 
$200 in value. The State agency has the authority to compromise or settle 
claims (Revised Code of 1943, as amended by ch. 281, 1945; ch. 318, 1947; and ch. 
800, 1949). 

Mr. Winn. What do you understand a relative responsibility law 
to be? 

Miss Goopwin. Again, I assume you are talking about a relative 
support law that applies to the administration of public assistance 
and not about the general support laws which are in the laws of most 
States. 

Most States have provisions of the latter kind in their general 
statutes which define the responsibility of individuals to support 
certain relatives such as parents or children or husband and wife. 

Relatives’ responsibility provisions in public-assistance legislation 
again are of several types. 

Some State laws provide that assistance granted to a needy indi- 
vidual may be recovered through court action against the relatives 
who are named as being responsible under the law for his support. 

Provisions of that kind do not affect the eligibility of the individual 
to receive assistance but enable either the individual or the agency to 
present the claim against the relative for assistance granted. 

In the second group of States it is specifically provided that eligi- 
bility for assistance shall be affected only to the extent that support 
is available from responsible relatives. 

A third group provides that an individual is ineligible for assistance 
if he has relatives who are “legally liable and able to support him.” 
That is, regardless of whether that support is in fact available to him. 

I might say, that in view of all these variances and the fact that 
the materials on the chart were prepared from another source, I 
would not know which of these various things were included within 
the definitions that are shown on that chart. 

Chairman Curtis. In that connection, I think the committee recog- 
nizes that a different terminology will be used in the different juris- 
dictions ? 
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Miss Goopwin. Right. 

Chairman Curtis. And it may or may not have the same interpre- 
tation, same language. It will not have identical interpretation in all 
States where the language is used. 

The court decisions might be alike but they might not necessarily 
be that way. We are aware of the difficulty in trying to generalize 
the definitions. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baxer. I am not trying to be legal here. We all understand 
what a lien is and what a recovery statute is. A lien is simply an 
encumbrance—we know what a lien is. 

Recovery, you can sue and get it back. But I would like counsel 
or the chairman, whoever prepared this chart, to tell us what they 
meant in using the term “relative responsibility.” 

I think they would be in better position than the witness. Is it the 
responsibility on the relative to support them or if there are such 
relatives, they are precluded from benefits or recovery ¢ 

Chairman Curtis. It is my understanding that it will vary in the 
States, that some States have a law that not only imposes the duty 
upon a relative to support an aged person, but would withold assist- 
ance in such a case were it established that they could support them. 

There are other States where it goes so far as permitting a public 
official to go into court and compel the relative to give support. 

Mr. Baker. What about after death ? 

Chairman Curtis. After death of the relative? 

Mr. Baxer. Of the recipient? 

Chairman Curtis. Well, you have gotten into something I am not 
sure about, Mr. Baker. After death of the relative I do not know 
whether there is any claim that survives against his estate. 

I would wonder about that. In what way do you mean that? 

Mr. Baxer. I do not believe I have made myself clear. 

I am not trying to—— 

Chairman Curtis. I understand. 

Mr. Baker. It is clear what the two words “lien” and “recovery” 
mean. 

We all know what that is. But in these hearings, how are we going 
to interpret relative responsibility when applying these figures to 
that? 

Chairman Curtis. I think the only answer, Mr. Baker, is and I 
do not mean to be evasive, that you have to recognize that does not 
mean exactly the same thing in each of the several jurisdictions. 

Mr. Winn has something from a research study. You are reading 
from the Minnesota study previously referred to. 

Mr. Winn. The Minnesota Legislative Research Committee re- 
port, Public Assistance Policy Among the States, 1951, contains, on 
page 58 a paragraph which, in turn, refers to table 14 on page 59. 

Table 14 is a tabulation of which relatives were held responsible 
for contributing to the support of OAA recipients among the States 
having relative responsibility provisions as of July 1, 1951. This is 
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a very short statement on page 58 but I think it would be enlight- 
ening: 


Table 14 is a tabulation of which relatives were held responsible for contrib- 
uting to the support of old-age-assistance recipients among the 33 States having 
relative responsibility provisions as of July 1, 1951. 

Under the Minnesota old-age-assistance law the spouse and children of the 
recipient are required to contribute to the support of the recipient if they are 
reasonably able to do so. 

As shown in the table, 31 States held children responsible for the support 
of their aged parents; 27 States held a spouse responsible, 18 held parents re- 
sponsible; 3 each extended responsibility to grandparents and grandchildren, 
2 held brothers and sisters responsible, and 4 States reported other persons or 
special cases. 

The combination of holding spouse, parents, and children responsible was 
the most popular. 

It is apparent that grandparents of old-age-assistance recipients are rare 
and provisions holding them responsible for contributing to the support of old- 
age-assistance recipients are usually a part of general support or relative respon- 
sibility laws rather than laws applying to old-age assistance alone. 

As shown in the table the basic responsibility for supporting aged persons 
rests upon spouses and children. 

Only one State, Vermont, reported that if a married woman had no income 
of her own her husband was required to contribute to the support of her needy 
relatives for whom she was legally responsible. Minnesota was among the 31 
States which did not require contributions from a husband toward the support 
of relatives for whom his wife was legally responsible. 

Information was not available from Tennessee. 

Chairman Curtis. You may proceed. 

Mr. Goopwin. Isn’t it a fact that all this chart is intended to show 
is that the States fall into two categories: One, States which put some 
strings on payments, and the other category, those which do not ? 

Chairman Curtis. The gentleman from Massachusetts has stated 
it well and the reason that not all 48 States appear there is because 
the sharp distinction was not there. They had part of this but not 
all. 

Mr. Mitts. Here again we do not want to leave the impression that 
the subcommittee takes the position that this is a Federal matter as 
to whether a State has a relative responsibility provision, a lien 
provision, or a recovery provision. 

We fully recognize the fact as a subcommittee, I presume, that this 
is a State responsibility. 

Chairman Curtis. No question about it. Neither are we inferring 
that lien and recovery and relative responsibility laws are good or bad. 

We want to know what is happening. 

Mr. Mits. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Chairman Curtis. What we want to find out is how it is handled 
over the States. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Could I ask one question? In light of your 
statement that the reason that the other 13 States were not included is 
that you would not see this demarcation, I can conclude from that 
and I want to be sure I am right, that these other 13 would fit in 
somewhere in the black lines rather than any of them up in the red 
lines. The red lines for the reporter’s sake are the upper chart. 

Chairman Curtis..They would have some of the factors that would 
tend to put them in the black lines. 
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Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I understand the factor part but I am 
interested in the demarcation in the amount of recipients per thous- 
and aged population I can assume that those States, their figures 
after their bar markers, would put them in 100 to 264 range rather 
than that 261 to 649 range. 

Chairman Curtis. Do vou have an answer to that question ? 

Mr. Winn. Yes, sir. Mr. Curtis of Missouri, we have the data for 
all 48 of the States and of course these States that were listed as they 
are listed on the chart which is exhibit 50 were not grouped according 
to the length of the bars. They were grouped as to whether or not they 
had lien, recovery, and relative responsibility provisions. 

Those which are in neither category have varying lengths of bars. 
Some of them are short and some are long. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. If the purpose of the chart is to show 
the difference between States without lien, recovery, and relative re- 
sponsibility laws and those States that have those laws, certainly 
those 13 States that do not fit in those clear-cut categories should not 
be in either predominantly one or the other of the bar blanks because 
we are trying to show or assume the charts intend to show, as was 
stated, the wide difference in the lengths of bars in the upper chart 
of those that had no lien recovery and relative responsibility with 
those that had some. 

I think it is a very clear question. I would like to know where 
those 13 do range, just generally. Do any of them range as high as 
the 300 figure ? 

Chairman Curtis. It is being compiled right now. May we pro- 
ceed with another point and then deliver it to you? ? 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Certainly. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, what has been the policy of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance as to the advisability of the States having lien. 
recovery, and relative responsibility laws as a part of the public- 
assistance program ? 

Miss Goopwtn. I assume that when you ask that you understand 
that the Bureau of Public Assistance does not have any policies 
separate from those of the Social Security Administration or the 
agency or department of which it is a part and that you are asking 
really for the policies of that Department. 

T think also it is important to keep in mind that any policies we 
have on this subject would be advisory only because these are not in 
an area in which any Federal requirements could be applied. 

In regard to relatives’ responsibility, we have always pointed out 
that anv contributions from relatives must be taken into account 
under the act. That is a requirement. We have also pointed out the 
desirability of evervthing that can strengthen the family relation- 
ship so that contributions from relatives will be made as a normal 
and natural part of that relationship. 

We have been also opposed to any laws which precluded the ex- 
ploration of the ability or actual support provided by relatives. 

We have maintained a consistent attitude toward relative respon- 
sibility laws which deny assistance to a needy individual who is not 
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2The data for the 48 States are shown in exhibit 64 on pp. 433-484. 
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receiving support, although he has relatives whom the State believes 
should be contributing to him. 

We have recommended against such laws consistently. 

In relation to the many other varieties of relatives’ responsibility 
laws we have taken a more neutral position and one which has varied 
more with the situation as it related to the States. 

We have neither recommended for or against the other types in 
any broad policies that have been issued. 

Now, in regard to liens and recoveries, the position of the admin- 
istration has shifted somewhat from the very early period. Prior 
to 1940, we did recommend against recovery provisions, but in all 
subsequent policy statements we have modified that position. 

That is in part because in the early period, the standards of assist- 
ance were at a very low level, and States tended not to permit a re- 
cipient to be eligible if he had any amount of property. 

That situation has been changing in many States. We have con- 
sistently recommended against State laws which, in effect, transferred 
the control of the property of a recipient during his lifetime. This 
recommendation has been made particularly in relation to provisions 
which required the transfer, actual transfer of the title of property, 
to the State. It has been pointed out in making the recommendation 
against that type, that this does not prevent the State from making 
recoveries or taking liens on the property of recipients. 

On many occasions the Administration suggested to States that 
State legislation on this subject make provision for the State agency 
to have authority to compromise such claims and for liens not to be 
foreclosed during the lifetime of the recipients or their surviving 
spouse. 

Mr. Mirus. But as I understand you have not recommended to any 
State that it not have a lien provision or relative responsibility pro- 
vision or recovery provision ? 

Miss Goopwin. Not that it not have any at all. We have made 
recommendations on some provisions, some kinds of provisions that 
have been presented. 

Mr. Mitts. May I ask one further question ? 

Chairman Curtis. Certainly. 

Mr. Mitus. Are those provisions to be considered somewhat in the 
light of a needs provision or needs test ? 

Miss Goopwin. There is some relationship. A State that intends 
to take a lien on all the property may have a tendency to not regard 
that property in terms of its current use. 

In other words, it may make the choice that instead of the prop- 
erty being put to immediate use for the recipient a lien will be taken 
and the State will claim that property at a later time. States, as I say, 
have different opinions as to the desirability of each of those things. 

Mr. Mirxs. So far as you know there would be no reason why 
Congress could not, if it wanted to, say that in addition to a needs test 
in order for a State to qualify it would have to have a relative respon- 
sibility provision in its State law, or that it would have to have a lien 
and recovery provision. 

Miss Goopwtn. I would assume Congress would have that authority. 
Chairman Curtis. You are speaking of the authority? 
Mr. Muits. Right. 
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Congress could put that in as a requirement the same as it has as 
to need, I think, if it wanted to. I am not passing on the question 
of whether it should. 

Miss Goopwin. The act, of course, as it stands now, does not require 
a recovery provision but it does provide that if amounts are recovered 
from recipients or their estates the Federal Government receives its 
appropri: ute share. 

Chairman Curtis. Miss Goodwin, we have been going quite a while. 
I think we will declare a 10-minute recess and then resume. 

A brief recess was taken. ) 

Chairman Curtis. The committee will come to order and counsel 
will proceed. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, I believe just before the recess we were 
talking about what. has been the policy of the agency as to the advis- 
ability. of lien, recovery, and relative responsibility laws. 

How has that policy been implemented 

How has it been carried out in the past ? 

Miss Goopwrn. Since it is an advisory policy it has been included 
in recommendations of various sorts both in general recommendations 
included in our handbook and in individual letters to States about 
particular provisions. 

If I may I would like to make one comment that relates to the chart 
and that is, I think, responsive to Mr. Curtis’ question that it appears 
to give a causal relationship between these particular provisions and 
the rec ipient rate. 

These particular provisions you realize are most effective in rela- 
tion to the caseload in States where there are relatives with a good 
deal of income and people with a good deal of property so that ‘they 
would not only be most effective but they would also be most likely 
to be adopted in States of that type and I point out again the States 
in the upper bracket with the high recipient rates tend to be States 
with low per capita income and the converse is true of the other States. 

In other words, there is a relationship because these are deterrent 
factors of eligibility, but it is perhaps not as direct or as major a rela- 
tionship as a chart of this kind would seem to imply. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to read into 
the record, if I may, a paragraph from page 49 of the Minnesota 
Legislative Research Committee publication, Public Assistance Pol- 
icies Among the States 1951, Publication No. 47, August 1952. 

This is, of course, the same publication from which data were ob- 
tained as to the lien recovery and relative responsibility laws. I quote: 

Under the provisions of the Minnesota old-age assistance lien law the recipient, 
his spouse, or his dependent child are not deprived of any property rights except 
the right to pass on their property intact to heirs. Thus relatives who are either 
unable or unwilling to provide for the care of old-age assistance recipients are 
the only persons whose interests are jeopardized by the operation of the lien law 
in Minnesota. Statements to the contrary are generally appeals to the emotions 
which are not based upon facts. 


Chairman Curtis. Is all of that quoted ? 

Mr. Winn. That is all quoted. I would also like to read a sentence 
from a publication entitled “The Effects of the Lien Law on Old-Age 
Assistance Recipients in North Carolina, Information Bulletin No. 19, 
North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare, Ellen Winston, Com- 
missioner, Raleigh,” which was published in August 1952. 
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I am reading the first complete paragraph on page 2, and I quote: 


The immediate effect of the lien law was that about 8,000 or 13 percent of the 
OAA recipients in North Carolina terminated their grants as of October 1, 1951. 


That is the end of the quote. 
Now, Miss Goodwin, the purpose of title I of the statute is stated 
in the statute itself; is it not? ‘That is in section 1: 


For the purpose of enabling each State to furnish financial assistance as far 
as practicable under the conditions in each State to aged needy individuals 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated— 


and so forth. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. Now the Bureau of Public Assistance has recommended 
to the States that the caseworker use the applicant for assistance as 
the primary source of information as to his eligibility for public assist- 
ance; has it not ¢ 

Miss a in. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And as its embodiment of this recommendation I would 
like to res eg into the record the followi ing from Part 4, Eligibility and 
Payments to Individuals, of the Handbook of Public ‘Assistance, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Public Assistance for use by State agencies 
and I am reading from section 2241. 

The first 214 paragraphs: 


The applicant as the primary source of information: By using the applicant 
as the primary source of information in determining eligibility as described in 
IV—2232, payments can be made promptly with no sacrifice of essential legal 
or administrative responsibility and without loss of Federal financial participa- 
tion in initial payments. States are urged to simplify the initial exploration of 
eligibility in order not only to complete that part of the application process 
promptly but also to take advantage of increased assurance of Federal financial 
participation in initial payments. 

Successful practical application of a policy providing for the use of the appli- 
cant as the primary source of information in determining eligibility, is dependent 
upon identifying the conditions of eligibility and indicating the kinds and sources 
of factual information which are acceptable to support a claim to eligibility. 
Successful application of such a policy is also dependent upon clarification by 
the agency for the worker and the applicant of the responsibility of each in 
obtaining factual information to support the applicant’s eligibility. 

The use of the applicant as the primary source of information in determining 
eligibility means that the exploration of the facts concerning eligibility is a joint 
responsibility of the applicant and the worker, and that, in general, a determina- 
tion of eligibility can be made by the agency on the basis of facts supplied by 
the applicant. 


And again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read another paragraph 
of 2241 of the Handbook of Public Assistance Administration, dated 
September 3, 1947: 


An agency that desires to determine eligibility by using the applicant as the 
primary source of information to the fullest extent will include in its suggested 
sources of acceptable information, pertinent and consistent details presented 
orally by the applicant concerning his current circumstances or his personal and 
family history which, when related to other known facts and combined with the 
observations of the worker, substantiate the applicant’s assertions concerning 
specific conditions of eligibility. 


Omitting the next paragraph I quote again: 


The worker takes no step in the exploration of eligibility to which the 
applicant does not agree. 


88458—54—pt. 3——7 
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And then at the head of the succeeding paragraph: 

Furthermore it is recommended that in preparing standards and procedures 
for determining eligibilty in accordance with a plan for using the applicant as 
the primary source of information the agencies avoid any of the following 
unproductive routine visits to the home, relatives, or references ; routine check- 
ing of public records, routine form letters or correspondence with employers, 
relatives, insurance companies. banks, and other sources of information; listing 
as preferred evidence legal, official, or formal documents and affidavits to be 
secured whether or not other acceptable factual information is at hand or more 
readily available; requiring the applicant to sign a statement giving blanket 
permission to the agency to investigate any or all of his affairs which bear on 
his eligibility. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to that, the Federal Security Administra- 
tion Annual Report for 1948, Social Security Administration, page 
161, ecntains the following at the beginning of the last paragraph 
on page 161: 

Despite the marked advances much still remains to be accomplished. Some 
States, for example, still call for unnecessarily detailed information on the appli- 
cation form or for supporting evidence of eligibilty at the time of application. 
As a result persons who are needy and eligible are hampered in filing their appli- 
cations promptly or letting the agency know the facts concerning their eligibility 
and need. 

Those statements are correct are they not, Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; I think you omitted one or two that are 
pertinent. 

Mr. Winn. Go ahead. 

Miss Goopwin. You omitted a section of one paragraph of which 
you read the first part. 

Chairman Curtis. You insert those within the record or read them. 

Miss Goopwin. We can insert the whole statement I think because 
there is something else. I would like to also refer you to the para- 
graph that precedes this section in the handbook which is point 2232 
for reference and which specifies that the kinds of information that 
are acceptable as a basis for a decision concerning eligibility are orai 
statments, written statements, and the observations of the worker. 

There is a possibilty of a misunderstanding here as between whether 
we are saying you do not have to have facts or recorded facts and 
saving where you are going to get the facts. 

In the early part of the program a good many agencies did a great 
deal of routine and unproductive checking which is what this state- 
ment is directed to. They would prove age five times over, in some 
instances by asking for, just routinely sending every request to the 
Census Bureau, every request to a whole series of places, whereas 
in many instances the recipient himself could direct them to the best 
source of verification of age. 

It is that difference we were concerned about here and to which 
this is directed. 

The Congress was concerned in 1950 about the delays in providing 
assistance to eligible people. 

This has been from the beginning a matter of some concern. The 
import of this policy is not, if it was so implied, that a thorough veri- 
fication of eligibility should not be made, but is related to the source 
from which you get the direction to the documents. 

Chairman Curtis. Miss Goodwin, in that regard I think that such 
things as you pointed out about having to prove age 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 
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times is certainly something that should not be encouraged and I also 
cannot escape the feeling that this program exists for these old people 
and whatever is reasonable and fair that should be our goal. 

Now, what parts did you want, which did you want inserted of the 
entire statement / 

We will be glad to insert it. 

Without objection we will insert the entire statement from which 
the excerpts were read. Not the handbook, of course. 

Miss Goopwin. May we give these sections to the staff members at 
the end? 

Chairman Curtis. I will leave that with you people and the staff 
to advise the reporter. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


PART IV. ELIGIBILITY AND PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS 


2200. Determination of Eligibility 
2220. Interpretation 

In making grants-in-aid from Federal funds to States for programs of 
public assistance, there must be assurance with respect to recipients of 
assistance that eligibility exists. The minimum requirements which follow, 
relating to the determination of eligibility, are considered to be essential 
to proper and efficient operation of the State plan, and are therefore made 
maidatory upon the States. They provide some assurance, both to the 
State agency and to the Bureau, that the provision of initial and continuing 
assistance to recipients is based on eligibility. 

The Social Security Act imposes an obligation to determine whether in the 
administration of the State plan any prohibited eligibility requirement has 
been imposed or there is failure to comply substantially with the act in 
providing methods of administration necessary to proper and efficient oper- 
ation of the plan. Proper and efficient operation of the plan is judged not 
only by the provisions of the plan relating to the determination of eligibility 
but also by the administration of those provisions in making decisions con- 
cerning eligibility. Continued or repeated failure to administer the State 
plan in substantial conformity with requirements relating to determination of 
eligibility is considered to be a violation of the Social Security Act and, as 
such, is subject to the sanction provided for in sections 4, 404, and 1004 of 
the act. 

2230. Requirements 

2231. Requirements for State Plans.—State plans shall: 

1. Provide for a determination of initial eligibility with respect to each recip- 
ient of assistance. To implement this provision the plan shall: 

a. Identify the conditions of eligibility; 

b. Indicate the kinds and sources of factual information that are accept- 
able as a basis for establishing eligibility, and that meet the minimum 
essentials outlined in LV—22382; and 

ec. Provide that the application process shall include at least one interview 
with the applicant. 

2. Provide for determination of continuing eligibility with respect to each 
recipient of assistance. To implement this provision the plan shall: 

a. Identify the conditions of eligibility subje ct to change: 

b. Provide for reconsideration of the appropriate facts relating to con- 
tinuing eligibility by means of not less than one review of all conditions 
of eligibility subject to change within a 12-month period, including at least 
one interview with the recipient; and 

ec. Provide methods by which the State agency is kept regularly informed 
concerning the extent to which reviews of continuing eligibility are being 
carried out in accordance with the above requirement 

2232. Federal Financial Participation.—For purposes of Federal financial par- 
ticipation in assistance payments there shall be determinations of initial and 
continuing eligibility concerning each recipient of assistance, and the basis upon 
which these decisions are made and the decisions themselves shall be recorded. 
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The minimum essentials that will be accepted as a basis for a sound determina- 
tion of eligibility are described as follows: 

A determination of eligibility is a decision by the agency on the basis 
of factual information that eligibility to receve assistance exists. Eligi- 
bility refers to each condition required under the Social Security Act. The 
kinds of information that are acceptable as a basis for a decision concerning 
eligibility are oral statements, written material, and the observations of the 
worker. Acceptable sources of information relating to eligibility include, 
among others, the applicant, members of his family, the agency worker, and 
other qualified persons. Information presented by the applicant concerning 
a condition of eligibility, when it is pertinent, consistent, and complete, is 
a satisfactory basis for the agency decisicn insofar as that condition is 
concerned. 

States may include in their claims for Federal financial participation indi- 
vidual payments made on the basis of a determination of initial and continuing 
eligibility as above described. With respect to continuing eligibility Federal 
financial participation is available in individual payments, provided the agency: 

1. Reviews and redetermines eligibility within a 12-month period; 

2. Takes prompt action within 30 days to review indications of ineligibility 
as they occur; and 

3. Discontinues or revises the payment within 30 days of the date the 
agency obtains facts which establish ineligibility or decreased need for 
assistance. 

2240. Recommendations. 

2241. The Applicant as the Primary Source of Information.—By using the 
applicant as the primary source of information in determining eligibility as 
described in IV—2232, payments can be made promptly with no sacrifice of essen- 
tial legal or administrative responsibility and without loss of Federal financial 
participation in initial payments. States are urged to simplify the initial 
exploraton of eligibility in order not only to complete that part of the applica- 
tion process promptly but also to take advantage of increased assurance of 
Federal financial participation in initial payments. 

Successful practical application of a policy providing for the use of the appli- 
cant as the primary source of information in determining eligibility, is dependent 
upon identifying the conditions of eligibility and indicating the kinds and sources 
of factual information which are acceptable to support a claim to eligibility. 
Successful application of such a policy is also dependent upon clarification by 
the agency for the worker and the applicant of the responsibility of each in 
obtaining factual information to support the applicant’s eligibility. 

The use of the applicant as the primary source of information in determining 
eligibility means that the exploration of the facts concerning eligibility is a 
joint responsibility of the applicant and the worker, and that, in general, a 
determination of eligibility can be made by the agency on the basis of facts 
supplied by the applicant. In other words, within the structure of agency policy 
and procedure, the worker informs the applicant of the conditions of eligibility 
which must be met and of factual information which is necessary to establish 
each condition. The applicant and the worker discuss such information as the 
applicant has at hand, and determine for what conditions of eligibility infor- 
mation is not in the applicant’s possession. In the course of this discussion, 
agreement is reached as to what additional information must be secured from 
readily available sources, and who will obtain this additional information—the 
applicant, or the worker at the applicant’s request. 

An agency that desires to determine eligibility by using the applicant as the 
primary source of information to the fullest extent will include in its suggested 
sources of acceptable information, pertinent and consistent details presented 
orally by the applicant concerning his current circumstances or his personal and 
family history which, when related to other known facts and combined with 
the observations of the worker, substantiate the applicant’s assertions concerning 
specific conditions of eligibility. 

If an applicant is unprepared, physically or otherwise, to present information 
to support his eligibility, kinds and sources of information may be selected 
from the agency’s suggested listing of acceptable factual information, using those 
which can readily be obtained. 

The worker takes no step in the exploration of eligibility to which the applicant 
does not agree. If, however, as is true in some cases, the information which an 
applicant is prepared to present is incomplete, inconsistent, or indeterminate 
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the agency will need to inform the applicant that additional information is 
required. Usually, in such instances, agreement can be reached between the 
applicant and the worker as to the sources of additional information that will 
be used. In a few instances, however, the issue may be such that the applicant 
must decide between giving permission to the agency to seek essential infor- 
mation or dropping his application. To the extent possible in such circumstances 
the agency should use sources of information preferred by the applicant. 

In indicating the factual information which is acceptable, States will wish 
to include kinds which are frequently in the possession of applicants or readily 
obtainable and sources which have been discovered or used by the agency in 
previous experience, A listing of acceptable kinds and sources of information 
will have greatest value if it serves the dual purpose of suggesting a variety 
of sources to the staff while at the same time stimulating the resourcefulness 
of staff in using other similar but less commonly found sources. 

Furthermore it is recommended that, in preparing standards and procedures 
for determining eligibility in accordance with a plan for using the applicant as 
the primary source of information, the agencies avoid any of the following: 
Unproductive routine visits to the home, relatives, or references; routine check- 
ing of public records, routine form letters or correspondence with employers, 
relatives, insurance companies, banks, and other sources of information; listing 
as preferred evidence legal, official, or formal documents and affidavits to be 
secured whether or not other acceptable factual information is at hand or more 
readily available; requiring the applicant to sign a statement giving blanket per- 
mission to the agency to investigate any or all of his affairs which bear on his 
eligibility ; and placing more responsibility for establishing eligibility upon the 
applicant than he is physically or mentally able to assume. 

Publie assistance agencies have a twofold responsibility in providing assistance 
on a continuing basis. The recipient should be able to review his needs with the 
agency with sufficient frequency to assure that such assistance and other services 
as are made available to him are related to his current circumstances; and the 
agency must be assured that continuing eligibility for payment has been deter- 
mined. Some recipients need more frequent opportunities for discussing their 
circumstances with the agency than others because of personal, economic, or 
social conditions. The nature and frequency of the agency's interviews with or 
in behalf of the recipient are determined by the special needs and circumstances 
of the individual or family concerned, by the availability of agency services to 
meet these needs, and by administrative factors present in the agency situation, 





[From Minnesota Legislative Research Committee, Public Assistance Policies Among the 
States, 1951, publication No. 47, August 1952] 


“The big decrease in the caseload was the direct result of an act passed by the 
1951 general assembly. The 1951 act provided that every person receiving old- 
age assistance from and after October 1, 1951, would have to agree that there 
would be a lien on any real property which he owned and a claim against his 
estate for the full amount of assistance paid to him or in his behalf from and 
after October 1. Some 10,000 old age assistance recipients preferred to have 
their payments terminated rather than have a lien on their property. * * * Only 
a small percentage of the decrease in old age assistance caseload between Novem- 
ber 1950 and November 1951 was due to the expanded coverage of the social 
security act * * *,”? 

Summaries of lien and recovery provisions under old age assistance programs 
among the States as of July 1, 1951, are shown in appendix table A-5. In Min- 
nesota the total amount of assistance paid is allowed as a claim against the 
estate on death of recipient or survivor of a married couple. A claim for the 
total amount of assistance paid since January 1, 1940, is secured by a lien 
against all real property. A lien is not enforceable against a homestead occupied 
by a surviving spouse or dependent child. 

Under the provisions of the Minnesota old age assistance lien law, the recip- 
ient, his spouse, or his dependent child are not deprived of any property rights 
except the right to pass on their property intact to heirs. Thus relatives who are 
either unable or unwilling to provide for the care of old age assistance recipients 
are the only persons whose interests are jeopardized by the operation of the lien 





2From a publication of the Citizens Public Expenditures Survey of New York State, quot- 
ing the director of public assistance of North Carolina. 
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law in Minnesota Statements to the contrary are generally appeals to the 

emotions which are not based upon facts. 

Lien or recovery provisions and property limits.—Table 10 shows lien or recov- 
ery provisions and limitations on ownership of homestead real property as of 
July 1, 1951. Limitations on the ownership of homestead real property under the 
old age assistance programs among the States are listed separately for the States 
with lien or recovery provisions and for the States not having lien or recovery 
provisions. 

An examination of the table reveals no significant differences between the 
States with lien or recovery provisions as a group and the States without lien 
or recovery provisions as a group with respect to limitations on the value of 
homestead real property which might be owned without making an applicant for 
old age assistance ineligible. Variations in the bases of the value limitations 
render comparisons of specific amounts invalid, and the widespread use of no 
specific limit offers no standard of comparison in many cases. 

[From the Effects of the Lien Law on Old-Age Assistance Recipients in North Carolina, 
Information Bulletin No. 19. North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare, Ellen 
Winston, commissioner, Raleigh] 

The immediate effect of the lien law was that about 8,000 or 138 percent of the 
OAA recipients in North Carolina terminated their grants as of October 1, 1951. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, does Federal law determine the maxi- 
nium size of the old-age assistance grant in any State? 

Miss Goopwin. No, the Federal law does not affect the amount of 
assistance that a State will pay. The State makes that determination. 

Mr. Winn. The first annual report of the Social Security Board— 
that is the report for 1936—on page 31 of the report stated: 

The Social Security Act does not define needs nor indicate what constitutes 
an adequate standard of assistance. A few States have proposed to pay monthly 
allowances to all individuals over 65 regardless of need but the Board has taken 
the position that the law permits it to match grants only in the case of needy 
individuals The determinution of need devolves upon the State and local 
agencies administering the program. 

That is correct: is it not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. Does that mean that the State law and State plan de- 
termines the maximum grant that can be made to any aged person in 
that State? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. Within the limitation of need, of course ? 

Miss Goopwirn. Within the limitation that they are making pay- 
ments to needy persons and that in determining need they take into 
account all income and resources. 

Mr. Winn. Does the Federal Government by law or otherwise limit 
the amount of money that the State can pay to a needy aged person ? 

Miss Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Winn. Isit true the Social Security Act as amended determines 
only the extent to which the Federal Government will contribute to 
the old-age-assistance program in any State? 

Miss Goopwin. Right. The maximum amounts that appear in the 
act relate to the limit on the Federal participation. 

Mr. Winn. Now the annual report of the Board for 1941 said at 
page 126: 

Economic need according to this interpretation bears a relationship to both 
the requirements and the resources of the individual and not to resources alone 
or to requirements alone. 

Thus a lack of resources to meet established requirements determines that 
need exists. 4 comparison between established requirements and all available 
income and other resources determines the deficit in resources and the amount 
of assistance needed. 
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Miss Goopwtn. Right. 

Mr. Winn. What does the term “requirement” in those quotations 
mean to you? 

Miss Goopwin. That is used in this quotation and in most usage 
in public assistance to define those items of living expense which the 
State has defined as those which it will meet. In other words, they 
are such things as food, clothing, shelter, the things that are common 
to everyone. Some States in addition provide for meeting individual 
needs that differ from person to person such as medical care, school 
expenses, over and above those provided by public school. 

The total of that standard, as we call it, which the State establishes 
represents the State’s standards of requirements against which they 
measure resources. 

Mr. Winn. In your answer you used the word “need” and that is 
what I think confuses us sometimes. You might say that the require- 
ments are the gross needs; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; there is a difficulty in avoiding the word “need” 
because requirements and need are so close to each other that they inter- 
change, but if you think of it as the items of living, the total of the 
items of living, that is what is called ‘ ‘requirements” in the statement. 

Mr. Winn. What is meant by the deficit in resources in this same 
quotation ? 

Miss Goopwin. The resources of course apply to the income and 
assets which the individual has such as his cash income in wages, Gov- 
ernment benefits, assistance from relatives, and the extent to which his 
home or any other property that he has has a direct effect on his ability 
to meet the requirements from his own funds. 

Mr. Winn. You might say that the deficit in resources is synony- 
mous with the amount of assistance needed ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. And do not also those same two phrases, that is, “deficit 
in resources” and “amount of assistance needed,” sometimes constitute 
what is referred to in public assistance as the need of the recipient? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. So there are two types of need, one is a gross need which 
is Synonymous with requirements and the other is the public assistance 
form of need which is the amount which is necessarily added to what he 
already has, and which brings him up to the requirements figure ? 

Miss Goopwtn. Yes. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Mirus. One way of stating that is that public assistance under 
OAA ina State is measured by the net need of the applicant. 

Miss (JOODWIN. Right. 

Mr. Mixzs. Because you may not be able to give him all of his net 
need which is the gross need referred to by counsel minus the assets 
which he has, you may have to give him merely a percentage—— 

Miss Goopwrin. Yes. 

Mr. Miuus. Of that net need. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. That is true. 

Mr. Wrxn. Does the State plan or law provide for the determination 
of the requirements or the gross need in each OAA case? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; the State plan must provide for a determina- 
tion in each case of the requirements of the individual, his resources 
and the net need. 
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Mr. Winn. Now, is it true that—and I am reading from section 3131 
of the Handbook of Public Assistance Administration, dated Febru- 
ary 14, 1949—is it true that “The plan must provide that all income 
and all resources available for his use will be evaluated and taken into 
account by comparing them with the State’s standard of economic 
security to determine the amount of assistance needed” ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. I did not have the wording of the law. It is 
not an exact quote from the law. 

Mr. Wixyw. This is from the handbook. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; it is correct. 

Mr. Winn. That is a restatement of the provision of the law, is it 
not ? 

Miss Goopwtn. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. I believe that the law specifically provides that the 
State must “consider”—is not that the word that is used in the statute? 

Mr. Meyers. Yes. 

Mr. Winy. Income and resources of these applicants. How has 
that been interpreted by the Bureau of Public Assistance? 

Miss Goopwin. Interpreted in terms that the States must not only 
measure and evaluate it but give effect to the amount of such income 
or resources in determining the assistance to be granted. 

Mr. W1NN. And also it is true that the Handbook, and I am refer- 
ring again to section 3131, provides that the plan must provide that 
the payment is based on the determination of the amount of assistance 
needed. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; it is based onit. It may not, as Mr. Mills indi- 
cated, always be exactly that much. 

Mr. Winn. That is right. It is true that need in the narrow sense 
in each case represents the difference between the requirements and the 
resources including income ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winy. Is it true that the average old-age-assistance payment 
for any State does not reveal the average amount of resources includ- 
ing income available to needy persons in the State ? 

In other words, the cash grants do not disclose whether or not there 
is income or resources in back of those cash grants? 

Miss Goopwin. Right. Of course that does not mean you cannot 
draw any conclusions from those averages because we know that on 
the whole the amount of income is not excessive from information 
that is available periodically. The average per month in 1953 in old- 
age assistance of cash income was $19 per recipient. That would also 
vary very much from State to State. We do not have the State break- 
down of that. 

Mr. Winn. If one is going to discover the total income available 
to the average old-age-assistance case in any State, it would be neces- 
sary to find out what the average old-age-assistance grant is and add 
to that the average value of the resources including income available 
to the recipients? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. WINN. Does the average cash grant, with the limitations which 
you just applied—paid for old- age assistance in any State, does the 
amount of the average cash grants : indicate : actually the extent to which 
the living requirements of such recipients are being met? 
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Miss Goopwin. No; it does not although as I say, it does not mean 
that you cannot draw any conclusions from that average. 

Mr. Winn. But the answer to the question is “No”? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Chairman Curtis. Would it be that the size of the average cash 
grant throws little or no light on the extent to which the total needs of 
one of our aged are met by this program ? 

Miss Goopwtn. I was saying it does not in itself show the level, but 
it does throw light on it. In terms of general knowledge of how much 
income there 3 is per case you can draw conclusions. Although we do 
not have a breakdown currently of the amount of income available, 
by States, we have the preliminary figure I read. If you know that 
in a particular State the average income of recipients is at about a 
certain level and if you also know that they have a specific limitation 
on the amount that will be paid regardless of the amount of income 
a person has, you can draw some conclusions. 

Chairman Curtis. Then there will be the individual cases where it 
just cannot be reconciled to the averages at all, is that so? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Chairman Curtis. The individual person ? 

Miss Goopwin. Surely. 

Chairman Curtis. It is conceivable that somebody might have in- 
come substantially above that of the average recipient ? 

Miss Goopwin. Certainly. The amount would vary. 

Chairman Curtis. But definitely require items needed for his main- 
tenance and to continue to live? 

Miss Goopwin. Most States in setting up their standards take into 
account not only the things which everybody needs, any applicant will 
need, but those which will occur in some cases and decide whether or 
not the assistance program is able to meet them. 

It will ascertain, for example, whether it will be able to pay medical 
bills for assistance recipients or somebody else will be expected to 
pay for that. 

Chairman Curtis. You may proceed. 

Mr. Winn. That is all. 

Mr. Curtis. We are at a point where it seems wise and convenient 
that we recess now unless someone has a question at this point. 

Mr. Mitts. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Chairman Curtis. Any further questions? 

We will recess at this time and these same witnesses will be back. 
We thank you and we will appreciate it if you will be here at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 a. 

(At 4:20 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned until 10 a. m. Tuesday, 
November 17, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SoctAL SECURITY, 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANns, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the main 
hearing room of the ade thon on Ways and Means, Hon. Carl T. 
Curtis, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Curtis, Goodwin, Curtis of Missouri, and 
Mills. 

Present also: Representative Eberharter. 

Subcommittee staff members present: Robert H. Winn, chief 
counsel; Karl T. Schlotterbeck, staff director; George R. Leighton, 
editor and consultant; Rita R. Campbell, economist ; James E. Finke, 
Howard Friend, Government research analysts; Wallace M. Smith, 
attorney; and Eileen R. Browne, clerk; present also, Leo H. Irwin, 
minority adviser, Committee on Ways and Means. 

Chairman Curtis. The committee will come to order. 

I welcome our witnesses back this morning. We have also Mr. Wil- 
bert joining the panel for this questioning. Mr. Wilbert, if you will 
give your full name to the reporter, and your title. 

Mr. Wirnerr. Leonard J. Wilbert, Chief of the Division of Grant- 
in-Aid Audits. 

Chairman Curtis. Yesterday, we completed our inquiry about Fed- 
eral participation in aid to dependent children, and started our dis- 
cussion of old-age assistance or title I of the act. At this time we 
will resume that questioning. You may proceed, Mr. Winn. 

Mr. Winn. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I offer in evidence as ex- 
hibit 52, table entitled, “Legislative Chronology of Provisions for 
Federal Participation in Pane nts of Public Assistance.” The table 
itself was supplied to the staff by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Chairman Curtis. It is in toto their table? 

Mr. Winn. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Without cbjection, it is so ordered. (The table 
referred to, marked “Exhibit 52,” follows:) 
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ExHrisitT 52 


Legislative chronology of provisions for Federal participation in payments of 
public assistance 


Maximum amounts of indi- 
vidual monthly payments Federal share of expenditures within 
subject to Federal participa- specified maximums 
tion 


Legislation Aid to dependent 


| Aged, | children 
bl “y Aged, blind, and Aid to dependent 
ais Each disabled 2 children 
| ore @ . Whi addi- 
abled 2 First child tional 
child 

1935 original act $30 $18 $12 4 4, 

1939 amendments | $40_- a $12 1% 16. 

1946 amendments - $45 $24 eae $15 24 of Ist $15 (aver- | 34 of 1st $9 (average 
age), plus \% of per child) plus 4 
the balance | of the balance. 

1948 amendments : $50 Foe A $18 34 of Ist $20 (aver- | 34 of 1st $12 (aver- 
age) plus % of | age per child) 
the balance. |} plus % of the 

balance. 

1950 amendments $50 $27 plus $27 | $18 34 of Ist $20 (aver- | 3% of Ist $12 (aver- 
for 1 needy age) plus 4% of age per person) 
rdultin each the balance. | plus % of the 
family. | balance. 

Puerto Rico* and Virgin | $30_.._| $18_-- $12 eee ..-| ¥. 
Islands. 

1952 amendments §__..........| $55_- $30 plus $30 21__._| % of Ist $25 (aver- | 4% of Ist $15 (aver- 
for 1 needy age) plus 4 of age per person) 
adult ineach the balance. plus % of the 
family. { | balance. 

Puerto Rico? and Virgin No change 
Islands. | 


1 Effective date of legislation: The 1935 original act was effective February 1936, the 1939 amendments in 
January 1940, and subsequent amendments in October of the year in which enacted 

2 Program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled became effective in October 1950. 

3 Maximum Federal payment in a fiscal year, $4,250,000. 

4 Maximum Federal payment in a fiscal year, $160,000. 

§ The amendments expire Sept. 30, 1954. 


STATEMENT OF KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINIS- 
TRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY ANNE E. GEDDES, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF PROGRAM STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS; JULES BERMAN, 
PUBLIC WELFARE ADVISER, DIVISION OF PROGRAM STANDARDS 
AND DEVELOPMENT; JOSEPH MEYERS, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL, AND ASSISTANT CHIEF, WELFARE AND EDUCATION 
DIVISION; AND LEONARD J. WILBERT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
GRANTS-IN-AID AUDITS, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE—Resumed 


Mr. Winn. Now, Miss Goodwin, this table shows the maximum 
amounts of individual monthly payments subject to Federal partici- 
pation and the Federal share of expenditures within specified maxi- 
mums of the various applicable sections or titles of the Social Se- 
curity Act over the period of its amendments; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And the top line, 1935 original act, shows a maximum 
amount of individual monthly payments subject to Federal partici- 
pation of $30 and that the Federal share is to be one-half; is that 
correct ? 
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Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The next amendment which affected that provision was 
the 1939 amendment which raised the maximum subject to Federal 
participation to $40 and left the Federal share at one-half; is that 
correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The 1946 amendment raised the maximum in which the 
Federal Government would participate to $45 and changed the meth- 
od of computation. Will you tell us something about this average 
situation which developed as a result of the 1946 ‘amendment ? 

Miss Goopwrn. In the formula which was adopted in 1946, instead 
of basing the Federal share on an amount for each individual case, 
the formula provides for determining the Federal share on the basis 
of the total expenditure of the State, using for that purpose an 
amount of two-thirds times the first $15 times the number of eligible 
cases, plus one-half of the balance of the expenditure. That is, in 
effect the first segment of that formula represents an average applied 
within the total in the determination of the Federal share. 

Mr. Winn. What you are saying is that the formula beginning in 
1946 is not applic able to each individual payment. It is applicable 
to the total and in that way you get an average in effect. 

Miss Goopwiyn. Yes. The formula is designed to arrive at a per- 
centage of the total expenditure in the State rather than to apply to 
each case. 

Mr. Winn. In 1948 the maximum was raised from $45 to $50, that 
is the maximum in which the Federal Government would participate, 
and again the percentage was changed and the amount to be averaged 
was changed; was it not, Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Winn. However, we still use the method of averaging as a re- 
sult of the use of the total expenditures by the State ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The 1950 amendments did not change the title I for- 
mula; is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. In 1952, however, the maximum in which the Federal 
Government would participate was raised from $50 to $55, and again 
both the fraction and the amount applicable to the averaging process 
was changed. 

Miss Goopwrn. That is right. 

Mr. Winn. The effect of each of these amendments, generally speak- 
ing, was to increase the Federal participation in the cash payments 
made by the States; is that true? 

Miss Goopwrin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Curtis, at this time I would like to introduce as 
exhibit 53 

Chairman Curtis. Just a moment. Are there any questions from 
the members about exhibit 52? If not, you may proceed, Mr. Winn. 
ok Wryn. Mr. Chairman, I offer as exhibit 53 a table entitled, 

d-Age Assistance in the United States: Expenditures for Assist- 
ance Payments—Amount and Percentage Distribution by Source of 
Funds, Fiscal Years 1936-1953.” The money amounts which are 
shown on this table for the years 1936 through 1953, and shown in 
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the form of total expenditures, Federal funds, State funds, and local 
funds, were supplied to the staff by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
The percentage computations which represent the last four columns 
were computed by the staff of the Social Security Subcommittee. 
Chairman Curtis. The table was compiled by the staff? 
Mr. Winn. It was compiled by the staff. 
Chairman Curtis. The dollar amounts appearing on the table are 
figures furnished by the Bureau of Public Assistance? 
Mr. Winn. That is correct. 
Chairman Curtis. And the only part the staff computed is the 
percentages ! 
Mr. Winn. That is true. 
Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit 53,” follows :) 


ExHIsit 53 


TasLte 37.—Old-age assistance in the United States: Expenditures for assist- 
ance payments, amount and percentage distribution by source of funds, fiscal 
years 1936-53 








Amount (in thousands) Percentage distribution 
Fiscal year 
—— Federal State Local Mnt Federal) State | Local 
Potal funds funds funds Total |"tunds | funds | funds 
1936 | $52. 900 $16, 595 $6. 444 100. 0 31.4 56. 4 12.2 
1937 244, 233 119, 127 23, 809 100. 0 48.8 41.5 | 9.7 
1938 60, 249 74, O8 35, 045 100.0 18.3 42.0 | 9.7 
1939 418, 309 198, 64 177, 751 41,914 100. 0 47.5 42.5 10.0 
1940 449, 969 220), 415 184, 845 44, 709 100. 0 49.0 41.1 99 
1941 | 505, 063 251, 271 205. 019 48, 773 100. 0 49.7 40.6 | 9.7 
1942 568, 631 282, 649 235, 188 50, 794 100. 0 49.7 41.4 8.9 
1943 | 616, 569 305, 748 258, 430 52, 391 100. 0 49.6 41.9 5 
1944 | 679, 329 326, 845 304, 970 47,514 100. 0 48. 1 44.9 7.0 
1945 7 51 3, 4 18, 224 48, 274 100. 0 47.8 45.3 6.9 
194¢ 761, 587 54, 98 355. 840 50, 764 100. 0 46.6 46.7 | 6.7 
1947 al 471, 995 82, 471 53,864 | 100.0 51.9 42.2 5.9 
1948 1. 037. 554 539. 131 439, 881 58. 542 100.0 52.0 2.4 5.6 
1949 } 1,259, 381 f 690 509, 545 56, 146 100.0 55.1 40.5 4.4 
1950 1. 437. 982 789, 362 593, 490 55, 129 100.0 54.9 41.3 8 
19512 472, 544 794, 004 KOK. O4( 83. 499 100.0 3.9 40.4 7 
19522 1, 487. 605 783. 758 616, 508 87, 339 100.0 §2.7 41.4 5.9 
1953 2 1, 581, 052 87 SO 617, 214 88, 658 100. 0 55.4 39.0 5.6 
1 Represents data for January-June 
2 Includes vendor payments for medical care, 


Source: Amounts from appendix I, table 109, p. 1111; percentages computed. 


Mr. Winn. Now, Miss Goodwin, I would like to relate the various 
changes indicated by exhibit 52 to the percentages that are shown in 
exhibit 53. Is it true that the year 1939, as shown on exhibit 53, is the 
last fiscal year in which we operated under the 1935 act? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Winn. Referring to the line of 1939, we find that under the 1935 
act the Federal contribution to the old-age-assistance program was 
4714 percent of the total; is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Winn. And the State and local contributions were 5214 per- 
cent of the total. Is that correct? - 

Miss Goopwtn. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The act was amended in 1939. Is it true that 1946 is the 
last fiscal year in which we operated under the 1939 law ? 
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Miss Goopwin. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Then refer, if you will, to the 1946 line, and we find that 
the Federal participation in 1946 had dropped to 46.6 percent. Is that 
correct, Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The State participation was 46.7 percent, and the local 
funds represented 6.7 percent, or a total of State and local funds of 
53.4 percent; is that right, Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwin. I believe so. 

Mr. Winn. The act was amended in 1946. Is it correct that 1948 is 
the last fiscal year which reflects the operations under the 1946 law? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrny. I wish you would refer to the line for 1948. We find 
that in 1948 the Federal participation had increased to 52 percent; is 
that correct # 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And the State and local participation was 48 percent ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The act was amended in 1948. Is it true that 1952 is the 
last year which reflects the 1948 amendments ? 

Miss Goopwin. Fiscal 1952; yes. 

Mr. Winn. Incidentally, these figures on exhibit 52 are fiscal-year 
figures; are they not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Winn. So 1952 will reflect the last year of operation under the 
1948 amendment; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Looking at 1952, the Federal participation increased to 
52.7 percent; is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And the State participation was 41.4 percent and the 
local participation 5.9 percent; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The total was 47.3 percent from State and local funds? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The act was also amended in 1952; was it not, Miss 
Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. So the 1953 fiscal-year operation was partly under the 
1952 amendments; was it not ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct ; three-quarters of the vear 

Mr. Winn. So that the figures which we have for 1953, that is the 
fiscal year 1953, represent three quarters under the 1952 amendments 
and one quarter under the old 1948 amendments; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The 1953 figures qualified as just stated show a Federal 
participation of 55.4 percent; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And show a State and local participation of 44.6 per- 
cent ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. So looking at the table, with a few variations, there 
has been a rising participation of Federal funds. That is, the curve 
has been generally upward with some dips; is that correct ? 
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Miss Goopwin. That is correct. The committee might want to 
know that while that is true of percentages and while the Federal 
funds have increased, the total expended from State and local funds 
has also greatly increased in that period. 

Mr. Winn. That is true. 

Mr. Exnernarter. In 1936 it was 12.2 percent local funds, and in 
1950 it went to 3.8 local funds. In 1953 it is up to 5.6 percent. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Esernarter. There was a trend downward in participation by 
local interests. 

Miss Goopwrin. In percent, that is true. Of course, the division 
between State and local funds is something that varies from State to 
State in terms of how that State determines to raise its funds for 
these programs. 

Mr. Esernarter. In other words, the State governments found 
they were more able to take care of the situation than the local gov- 
ernments, and that is the reason for that trend, most likely. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. The States differ. About half the 
State do it one way and half the other. From the standpoint of 
the Federal share, it does not make any difference which funds are 
used. 

Chairman Currts. Are there any further questions at this point? 
If not, you may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Wrxwn. Miss Goodwin, suppose you tell us what the difference 
is as this operates, if you know, between State funds and local funds. 

Miss Goopwin. Of course, in general we treat the two as a total. 
In our tables unless we are making a specific analysis you will find 
a heading “State funds,” which would include both State and local. 
The Federal act requires that there must be some State financial par- 
ticipation in the programs. It cannot be all local, and the program 
cannot be optional with the localities. In a few instances there are 
some problems in relation to financing the program on an equal basis 
throughout the State, because of different abilities within the State 
of various local subdivisions to raise the money to meet the expense. 
States have various ways of providing for that contingency. 

Mr. Winn. Let me see if I can put it this way, Miss Goodwin. 
The Federal Government under a formula makes money available. 
The statute provides that the State, as such, has to make some money 
available also. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. In some instances all the money that is made available 
outside of the Federal participation is made available by the State 
at State level; is it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. But in other States it is true that the State makes a 
sum of money available just as the Federal Government does, and 
then depends upon the county governments or the cities or townships 
to also make money available so that the grant under those circum- 
stances is made up of money from three sources—the Federal funds, 
the State funds, and the local funds. Is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. This is of course related to the 
choice that the States have about the method of administration. The 
act provides that there must be a single State agency and one single 
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plan, but it may be either administered by the State or supervised by 
the State. 

Mr. Winn. Do you know what States are handled purely on a State 
basis, and what Siates have local participation, Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. We can either summarize it or we can read 
them. 

Mr. Winn. Why do you not prepare a memorandum to that effect, 
and we will put it in the record at this point, if the chairman will 
permit it. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Miss Goopwin. There are 31 States that have no local funds for 
old-age assistance payments. But we can give you that more com- 
pletely, both as to administration and funds. 

(The information follows :) 


STATE AND LocaL FINANCING AND ADMINISTRATION OF ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


The Social Security Act provides that a State plan for public assistance may 
provide for administration by the State, or for supervision by the State, if it is 
administered by local political subdivisions. In either case the State plan must 
be Statewide in operation and, if administered by local political subdivisions, 
must be mandatory on them. 

In 30 States the programs are administered by the State, that is, the State is 
responsible for the total operation of the program. In 23 States local units of 
government are responsible for administration, under the supervision of the 
State. 

The Social Security Act also requires that there must be financial participa- 
tion by the State. The State may decide to finance the program entirely from 
State funds, or from a combination of State and local funds. 

In the calendar year 1952, 30 States and the District of Columbia used no local 
funds for assistance payments to recipients; 25 States and the District of Colum- 
hia used no local funds for administration. In all, 20 States and the District of 
Columbia used no local funds for either assistance payments or administration. 

The attached tables show for each State the amount and percent of local 
funds for assistance payments and for administration. Asterisks on each table 
indicate the States that had locally administered programs as of July 23, 1953. 


38458—54—pt. 3——_8 
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Old-age assistance—Erpenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds 
and State, calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1952 


[Amounts in thousands] 


Total, including vendor payments for medical 








Vendor pay- care 
Total assist I nts for iii cabinet 
ar Inciud pce h iiss 
ng vendor Federal funds | State funds Local funds 
State oe 
payment _ _ ss ae = 
fo — ] Per 
Amount °€?t amount! Pe amount Pe amount! Per: 
of cent cent cent 
total 
ot > 27,4 pO4, S2l 4.°2 |$814, 400 | 53.3 ($623, 468 40.8 | $89. 588 5.9 
A labar 699 2 14,685 | 74 012 | 25.4 2 
A iska 1 5 4 19 
Arizona 8, 478 4, Sit 6.8 662 43.2 
Arkansa lj 4 12, 631 72. ( 4 2S 
220, 222 111] 44. 1,713 47 17, 399 7.9 
{ r j 4( +f i 46 2S SSI 62 
( ( cut 14, 6 1,752 | 11.9 907 | 4 8, 757 ' 
D re 8 4 66. 1 t ) 
Dist t ( imt 1, 648 l wm 4.9 45. 1 
| 688 a t 1] 35. 7 
( 41 6.8 24, 832 | 67.4 1 IR 1, 475 1.0 
I t 40 5 SS, { 4 0 
Idal H4 163 4 | 5.9 
I S 7 ) 7122.9 254 | 49 x ( 
I i 21, 938 ) | 14 12, 496 7 iE 5.8 3, 777 17.2 
lowa 30, 04 16, 02 14,024 16.7 
K 9%. 9 ] 2 { i aoe 4,514 18.9 
1 { ( , } 
1 71.8 l 42. 859 6 99 03] 40). 4 
M aine 2 4 5 3. 1 2 bE 6.9 
MI : 2 1 | 60.0 L201. 132.3 930 16. 7 
\t S l 29, 9, 24, 009 14 27 
M 8, 69 )| 23.8] 18,077 | 46.7 12 | 32.0 8, 22: 21.3 
I pI l 479 7 l ") 24.9 
Af I R 4 + t 2 2 1) S 
N t ) 81 ’ f 737 1. 4 
k 13. 48 9 9 f ( 4 | 44.9 150 
\ S l f 4 ; 25. 2 63 20) 
N 1 Y >| 17.¢ 2 OK 9 990 9 5 1, 120 2 
] S 7. 11¢ ) 1 2¢ 6.0 1, 996 14.0 
XN s 2 ss 
\ \ ( 40. 02 43. ¢ x99 18 19, 811 9 
( t " t ] s 2 » l s l 
\ l kot } } 2, St 49.9 2, 458 12.8 421 , 
( ~ l ~ ) 2 2 } s 
) ( is 8 , t 2,451 15.7 
Pi | { our 0.0 1. 62 0) 
} ‘ ~ 9 2 < } 
% 69.9 { t l 
r i ; t Z ‘ 7 
t Sti " 66.9 7 26 1, 579 6.6 
) (i 18 | 66. 2 ) 8 
‘ * 4 i 7 {7 2 
2 64 201 } 
\ s 4 4 Us| 47 0 
\ R4 8 RQ, 17.( 537 10. 2 
VW net 2 14.9 uM 1 
vi \ 4 299 ( 2 84 0.9 
\\ 4 19 16,058 48 11,542 | 34.7 694 | 17.1 
W vor 2. 838 1.464 | 51.¢ 791 | 27.9 584 20. 6 
t I i ran [Ju 
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SouRCE OF FUNDS EXPENDED FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS, 
CALENDER YEAR ENDeEp Dec. 31, 1952 


Notre.—Expenditures for administration include those involved in the determi- 
nation of the initial and continued eligibility of applicants to receive financial 
assistance and in rendering financial assistance and social service to recipients. 


Old-age assistance—Erpenditures for assistance, and administration by source 
of funds, by State, calendar year ended Dec. 81, 1952 


Amounts in thousands] 


Expenditures for administration by source of funds 
Total ex- 











penditures| Total ex- 
State for assist- penditures Federal funds State funds Local funds 
. ance and | for assist- ba am 7 eee eee t 
| adminis- ance ! Total 
tration Amount pe Amount aa Amount — 
Total..... $1, 615, 753 49.7 | $29,733 | 33.7 |$14, 707 16.7 
Alabama 2 aate 21,193 50.0 747 | 50.0 
Alaska 1, 192 50. 0 36 | 50.0 
Arizona 8, 793 50. 0 157 | 50.0 
Arkansas 18, 305 50.0 50.0 
California 2 ‘ 230, 768 0.0 7 . 4 888 46.4 
Colorado 47,728 45. 5 ) 3 238 17.2 
Connecticut 15, 706 49.9 21 0). 1 
Delaware 798 50. 0 40 | 50.0 
District of Columbia 1, 823 0.0 88 50. ¢ 
Florida 32, 989 19.9 652 | 50.1 
Georgia 2 39.101 OD. 0 949 42 4 170 f 
Hawaii 1,015 2 0.0 45 0.0 
Idaho 5. 965 5. 664 l 150 0.0 141 4¢ 10 3 
Illinois 76, 658 5 499 2,749 | 50.0 2,749 | 50.0 
Indiana 2 23, 675 1, 736 SOS 0. 0 $21 18. § 54 l 
lowa ? 31,849 1, 801 SUS 49.9 S49 47.1 { 3.0 
Kansas 25, 343 1, 442 721 | 50.0 391 | 27.1 334 22.9 
Kentucky 23, 111 1, 047 23 0.0 3 | 50.0 
Louisiana 74, 868 2, 977 1,489 | 50.0 1,489 | 50.0 
Main 7, 577 356 178 | 50.0 178 | 50.0 
Maryland 2 6, 030 147 24 0). 0 l 31 & 18 
Massachusetts 2 91, 597 024 2, 48 1¥. 4 $24 6.4 1S 44 
Michigan 57, 34¢ 3, 12 1, 56 0 1, 481 47.4 81 5. € 
Minnesota 2 40, 439 1,746 873 0.0 873 0.0 
Mississippi 16, 584 1, 309 654 0 m4 1.3 
Missouri 74, 741 2, 260 1, 130 0.0 1, 081 47.8 49 
Montana 7,529 119 ( 64 | 15.2 14¢ 1.8 
Nebraska 14, 464 s4 AY 0 19 
Nevada 1. 966 156 8 ) 0.0 
New Hampshire 4, 736 $39 0 0.0 170 0 
New Jersey 3 16, 323 2, 08. 31,043 A). ¢ 8 4.7 4 45.3 
New Mexico 5, 989 198 249 WH). 249 ( 
New York 102, 004 10. 362 5. 18] 0. ( 2 666 2 ] 24 
North Carolina 2 16, 617 42 171 | 50.0 7 | 16.¢ { { 
North Dakota 6, 11¢ 73 18¢ 5. ( 6 | 15.1 130 34.9 
Ohik 73, 738 3, 57 1,751 19.0 1,824 | 51.0 
Oklahoma 65, 227 2, 033 1,01 50). ( 1, Olf Ht). ( 
Oregon 16, 660 1, 006 | 0 3 AO. 0 
Pennsylvania 41,051 4, 404 2, + 47.0 2, 336 | 53.0 
Puerto Rico 3, 722 47 238 (. 238 | 50.0 
Rhode Island ‘ 6, 294 902 392 196 | 50.0 196 | 50.0 
South Carolina * . 15, 152 14, 283 SOY 134 50. 0 413 47.6 21 2.4 
South Dakota 6, 423 5, 971 452 22¢ 50.0 212 46.8 14 3.2 
Tennessee ‘ 25, 183 23, 860 1, 324 662 | 50.0 644 | 48. ¢ 18 1.4 
Texas : 94, 361 41, 047 3, 314 1,657 | 50.0 1,642 | 49.5 ) 
Utah 2 ia 6, 763 6, 497 266 133 50. 0 133 19.9 . l 
Vermont ‘ 3, 497 3, 345 152 76 | 50.0 76 | 50.0 
Virgin Islands 2 119 94 § 25 $12 | 50.0 §12 | 50.0 
Virginia 2 ‘ 5, 943 5, 272 671 335 | 50.0 30 4.5 305 45.5 
Washington 52, 617 50, 612 2, 005 1,003 | 50.0 943 | 47.0 59 3.0 
West Virginia i 9, 680 9, 222 158 229 50.0 229 | 50.0 
Wisconsin 2 35, 275 33, 294 1, 981 968 is. 8 442 22.3 572 28. 9 
Wyoming ? 3, 018 2, 838 179 89 | 49.8 37 | 20.8 53 29.4 


1 Includes vendor payments for medical care 

2 State-supervised program as of July 23, 1953. 

* Includes administrative costs for aid to the permanently and totally disabled program. 
4 Less than $500. 

5 Partly estimated. 
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Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to offer for 
inclusion in the record as exhibit 54 a table which shows the effect of 
the amendments of title I, Social Security Act, on Federal and State 
shares of maximum payment subject to Federal participation. This 
table was prepared by the staff from the statutes. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit 54,” follows:) 


ExHIsit 54 


TABLE 38.—Effect of amendments to title I of the Social Security Act on 
Federal and State shares of marimum OAA payment subject to Federal 
participation 


Maximum 
amount _——— State share 
Effective date of amendment subject to (including 


Federal share local) 
participation | 
July 1, 1935 Js $30 $15 | $15 
Jan. 1, 1940 vs 40 20 | 20 
Ox 1, 1946 al 45 25 20 
Oct. 1, 1948 ae 50 30 20 
Oc IN (izathe ite acelin hs thocagein en tla: nics fo apinsnat scab eaceininiow vats demeaning 55 | 35 20 


Mr. Wriyn. Miss Goodwin, you have a copy of exhibit 54 before 
you? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. Referring back to exhibit 52, which is the chronological 
development and uses the statutory percentages for the purpose of 
determing the Federal participation, we have tried in exhibit 54 
to relate this to dollars based on a maximum grant by the State in 
which the Federal Government participates. If you will look at the 
top line, will you tell me what the maximum subject to participation is, 
what the Federal share is, and what the State, including the local, 
share is? 

Miss Goopwin. In the formula that was in the original act, that is, 
the July 1, 1935, formula, the maximum for Federal participation 
was $30, and the Federal share was 50 percent of that, or $15. 

Mr. Winn. It would be $15 for each? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. In the 1939 amendments, for which 
this table uses January 1940—— 

Mr. Winn. That is the date it became effective. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. The maximum was changed to $40, 
the Federal share became $20. In the formula which became effective 
on October 1, 1946, the maximum was changed to $45 and the method 
of the formula was changed. The result if applied to the maximum 
grant would be that the Federal share would be $25 of the $45. The 
formula effective on October 1, 1948, when the maximum was increased 
to $50, and the Federal share $30; the formula effective October 1, 
1952, the maximum became $55, and the Federal share became $35. 
That would represent the maximum participation which the Federal 
Government could have if all payments in the State were at that 
total. 

Chairman Curtis. Miss Goodwin, I would like to ask a question or 
two about that. 
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While the Federal Government’s share of the amount to be paid 
under the maximum of matching funds increased from $15 to $20, to 
25, to $30, and $35, and the State, including the local, was $15, and 
then remained at $20, $20, and $20, is it not true, however, the State 
could go above the matching funds and a number of States did ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. But the point shown by this chart is that while 
the Federal Government was increasing the amount, they were doing 
it without a requirement that the State government increase the 
amount in order to get the additional Federal funds; is that true ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. They were increasing the pro- 
portion of the Federal share to the total. Assuming that the State 
made the same expenditures which it made before, it would receive 
increases as indicated in this exhibit 54. In fact, the States have, as 
exhibit 53 shows, continued to increase their expenditures. You will 
notice in exhibit 53 that the percentage of total expenditures, State 
and local, is considerably below that which the maximum Federal par- 
ticipation could be, because of the payments that are made beyond the 
Federal maximum primarily. 

Chairman Curtis. I think both factors are important; the Congress 
took this action increasing the Federal dollars without requiring «an 
increase of State and local money. 

Miss Goopwin. The statements made by Congress each time were 
that these increases were made in order to enable the States to in- 
crease the payments to recipients. They would not actually have 
been required to do so. They might have retained the money and 
reduced the State share. In general, they did so, and the payments 
to recipients were increased in proportion, though not in the exact 
amount of the increase in Federal funds. 

Chairman Curtis. Did you have a problem when these acts were 
passed of the difference between the increase actually received by the 
old person, and the general notion that emerged from the discussion 
and articles published on it ? 

Miss Goopwin. There was a little problem. The statements that 
the increase was intended to make the States able to pay additional 
amounts and that gave the State an additional $5, if they continued to 
expend the same or more funds, were sometimes misunder stood, as 
though the increased payment to the State was actually related to each 
individual payment. The formula, as I said before, is a formula which 
increased the Federal payment to the State, based on its total expendi- 
tures, and it did not carry wtih it a requirement that each individual 
payment must bear that same relationship. However, in most States 
those increases were made in proportion to that increase. 

Mr. Esernarrer. That is the point, I think, Miss Goodwin, which 
is very important, whether the States used this additional grant by 
the Federal Government to reduce their financial load or whether 
the recipients of relief got the benefit of it. This is liberality on the 
part of the Federal Government. 

Miss Goopwin. In 1950 we made a study after that amendment was 
in effect about a year, and found that on the whole they did pass on 
the money. There were a few places where there were technical points 
in the State law that made it impossible for them to do so immediately. 
The 1952 amendments, which, oF course, have not been in effect as long, 
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and therefore cannot be measured as fully, seem not to be reflected to 
quite the same extent, as yet, in increases in payments. ‘There are rea 
sons why that would be true in some States. Some States anticipated 
the amendment and had budgeted ahead, and made their increases 
earlier. Some States had ample funds and were already paying at a 
level which they felt was adequate, and did not believe it was neces- 
sary or desirable to increase individual payments. 

Mr. Ervernarter. Has the increase been that by and large the re- 
cipients got the benefit of the increased percentage that the Federal 
Government gave ? 

Miss Goopwin. That was true in all of the amendments up to the 
1952 amendments. By and large the increased Federal funds were, 
as we say, passed on by the States to the recipients. The 1952 amend- 
ments we do not yet have full information on, and it would appear 
that it is not as yet quite as true as it was in the earlier increases. 

Mr. Enernarter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, is it not true that under the formula 
proceedings the State governments would not get the increased Fed- 
eral share unless they did pass it on. In other words, they had to pay 
$20 of their own money to the recipient under the 1952 amendments 
in order to get $35 from the Federal Government ? 

Miss Goopwin. They would not get the full amount of the formula 
increase unless they spent at least as much as they spent before, that 
is correct. 

Mr. Wrxn. The formula of the Social Security Act is based on the 
amount which is given to the recipient. 

Miss Goopwtn. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Consequently, in order to get anything from the Federal 
Government, that which they get is a proportion of that which they 
have paid to each recipient. ; 

Miss Goopwtn. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin. how is the amount of money to be spent 
by the Federal Government for old-age assistance determined in any 
given year? 

Miss Goopwin. The amount of the appropriation which is requested 
from Congress is, of course, based on the best estimates that can be 
made of what the State expenditures will be within the formulas. 
The actual amount which will ultimately be paid is, of course, the 
difference up or down between these estimates and the final accounting 
for the expenditures. I take it what you are asking is that the amount 
is determined by the expenditures made by the States within the 
provisions of the act. 

Mr. Winn. Then further in line with the point which Mr. Eber- 
harter has just brought out, the appropriation which is made by the 
Federal Government is determined by a mathematical calculation 
based on the actual amount of money which is spent by the State 
in the form of payments to the recipients of old-age assistance. 

Miss Goopwtn. That is correct. The provisions in the act relating 
to the Federal participation state that the amount shall be paid in 
accordance with these provisions. 

Chairman Curtts. Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. What are the mechanics of your Bureau 
in checking whether or not these funds are actually paid? I am 
interested in the mechanics. How do you check that? 
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Miss Goopwin. There are several steps at which we check. In the 
first place, the State submits an expenditure report each quarter for 
its expenditures in a preceding quarter. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Do you audit that? 

Miss Goopwin. That is audited at a later time. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. By your Bureau? 

Miss Goopwrn. Not by our Bureau; by the Division of Grant-in-Aid 
Audits. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. But under the same department. 

Miss Goopwin. Under the same department, that is right. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. That is the first step. You say there were 
several checks ? 

Miss Goopwin. I meant there was a series of checks in regard to the 
propriety of the total amount. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I see. 

Miss Goopwin. The payment is first made on the basis of an esti- 
mate subject to an adjustment when the State accounts for its expendi- 
tures, subject to a further adjustment if the audit reveals those figures 
are not correct. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. What does the audit consist of, if you 
know? 

Miss Goopwin. Mr. Wilbert, the Chief of that Division, is here, and 
perhaps you would like him to explain it. 

Mr. Witnerr. The audit consists of a verification of the expendi- 
tures made by the State each year for the purpose of determining 
whether those expenditures are actually made in the program in 
accordance with all applicable laws and regulations. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. What vouchers do you look at? Do you 
make a spot check of vouchers, or how extensive is the audit ? 

Mr. Wixeert. We make an audit as nearly as we can in keeping 
with the accepted test check audit. We look at vouchers, payrolls, 
documents, and books of all kinds. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Let me stop you there, sir. When you say 
you look at them, does an individual State furnish you with vouc hers, 
or let us turn it around, do you make your check in the States, or is 
your audit made here in Washington ? 

Mr. Wieert. We make it in the States. We have one or more 
auditors headquartered in every State. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. And they actually go in and look over the 
books and vouchers? 

Mr. Witeert. That is right, on the scene. The auditor is head- 
quartered in the State capital, usually. 

Mr. Curtis of Missour1. Thank you. 

Mr. Wrixn. Miss Goodwin, does this audit which Mr. Wilbert has 
told the subcommittee about also include items of eligibility for old- 
age assistance ¢ 

Miss Goopwrn. It does not include the determination of eligibility 
except in the sense that it shows whether the cases have been author- 
ized. The determination of eligibility in individual cases, of course, 
is not a part of the fiscal records, but is a part of the agency’s case 
records. Those are reviewed on a sample basis through our adminis- 
trative review. Most States also have an administrative review from 
which they make reports to us, and we do some test checking of their 
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reviews as to whether or not the instructions of the State are being 
carried out as set forth in the State plan, in the determination of 
eligibility. Since eligibility is in general defined by the State there 
is, of course, the problem of the State being the one that must interpret 
in most instances whether its own requirements are being met. Our 
concern would be whether they are including in the total for which 
they claim Federal funds persons who would not be within the Federal 
matching provisions. 

Mr. Winn. Prior to 1940, didn’t the Bureau of Public Assistance 
take a more active part in checking the eligibility of the recipients in 
the States, Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwin. Prior to 1940, which was at that time under the 
Social Security Board, the auditing + llvhartiont took a more active 
part and audited each individual case record to determine whether 
eligibility had been properly determined. That was very early in 
the program and it served a very useful purpose at that time. Many 
States had not yet learned to document their findings and had not 
perhaps always entirely made up their minds what they meant by 
eligibility, and that review. which was made by people who were 
not involved in the determination, had a very salutory effect. It was, 
however, an extremely expensive process. There were a good many 
problems that came up because the States felt that on matters which 
were largely matters of policy, carrying out the State’s policy and 
interpreting it and applying it to individual cases, such determina- 
tions were better made by people whose business it was ordinarily to 
make and apply such policy. We had many controversies on that 
subject and the division of responsibility, —to make clear the responsi- 
bility of the audit staff and enable it to do a more complete job of 
auditing the fiscal aspect of the program, was made by decision of 
the Social Security Board at the end of 1939. 

Mr. Winn. And since that time your check as to eligibility has 
been limited to the administrative review and the test checks that are 
made of reports. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right, plus the reports available from the 
States. 

Mr. Wrxn. On yesterday morning in connection with the aid-to- 
dependent-children program, the chairman referred to some testimony 
by Miss Hoey before the Senate Appropriations Committee during 
the 83d Congress, Ist session, second supplementary appropriation 
bill of 1953. Her testimony appears on pages 153 and 154. I believe 
she was seeking $340 million sup plemental appropriation in addition 
to the $1 billion which had been previously appropriated, and she 
told the subcommittee that the grants to the States are automatic on 
a formula basis. Her testimony, while it referred to ADC funds, also 
referred to OAA funds, did it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. You will find similar statements in 
practically every appropriation hearing either provided by us or by 
members of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Winn. And the reference from the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee report on the Labor and Federal Security Agency bill for 
1948, 80th Congress, Ist session, House of Representatives, No. 178, 
from which the chairman yesterday morning read an excerpt from 
page 29 in which the committee reported to the C ongress that it was 
powerless to control such items as grants for old-age assistance, aid 
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to the blind, and so forth, was also applicable by its very statement to 
this old-age assistance program. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Does the Bureau of the Budget review the departmental 
estimates on their merits or does it merely attempt to make its own 
estimates of how much State and local money will be available under 
the formula ? 

Miss Goopwin. To some extent I think it does both. Naturally it 

reviews the estimates which we provide. They make such additional 
estimates as their technical staff feels are appropriate. 

Mr. Winn. And under the appropriating section of title I, Con- 
gress is obligated to appropriate whatever amount of money may be 
necessary under the formula in that title? 

Miss Goopwin. Congress has so stated on a number of occasions. 

Mr. Winn. What is the statutory basis for this obligation other 
than that section of the statute? It is all found right there, is it not, 
Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Do the antideficiency laws apply to the expenditure of 
funds appropriated for old-age assistance ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, they do, but since there is a special provision, 
1 would like to ask Mr. Meyers to respond to that question. 

Mr. Meyers. Yes. Put that way, strictly speaking, the antidefi- 
ciency laws do apply. There are two alleviating provisions, however, 
which should be explained. The Director of the Bureau is author- 
ized to exempt, first, from apportionment, grants for public assistance 
specifically. A second provision authorizes him in making appor- 
tionments of funds, to apportion with respect to certain types of 
grants, in a way which incurs a deficiency. He has interpreted pub- 
lic-assistance grants as falling in that category. He does apportion 
on that basis, even though the amount that he apportions might ex- 
haust the total appropriation before the end of the fiscal year, thus 

requiring a deficiency. 

Mr. Winn. The net result of the exemption or the interpretation 
by the Bureau of the Budget is that the antideficiency laws do not 
apply; is that correct ? 

Mr. Meyers. That is right, although as I say, it is within the dis- 
cretion of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget who is designated 
as the apportioning officer to determine whether he will apply the 
exemption or not; but he has. 

Mr. Winn. Are funds appropriated for old-age-assistance grants 
subject to the laws providing for the quarterly allocation of funds by 

the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Meyers. Would you mind repeating that again? 

(Question read by the re porter. ) 

Mr. Meyers. I think we covered that, both old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and all of the public-assistance titles, are sub- 
ject to the provisions as I just indicated. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, I have here a memorandum of seven 
yages which is entitled, “Public Assistance Programs, Procedure for 
Jetermining the Federal Share of Expenditures Made by the States 
for Old-Age Assistance and Aid to Dependent Children,” and dated 
November 12, 1953. I am informed that this memorandum was pre- 
pared at the request of the subcommittee staff by the Division of Grant- 
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n-Aid Audits, for the purpose of showing how the computation is 
made of the Federal share of old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children paid by the States. 
I ask that this be received in evidence and marked “Exhibit 55.” 
Chairman Curtis. This is the entire memorandum as prepared by 
the Division ? 
Mr. Winn. Yes; that is correct. 
airman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The memorandum referred to, marked “Exhibit No. 55,” follows:) 





EXHIBIT 55 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINING THE FEDERAL SHARE OF EXPENDITURES MADE BY THE 
STATES FOR OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE AND AIL TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

It is the intent of this material to show how the computation is made of 
the Federal share of old-age assistance and aid to dependent children paid by 
the States and to demonstrate by hypothetical figures the fact that the formula 
in the present law results in some instances in the States receiving Federal 
funds equal to the full amount of or even in excess of the total assistance paid 
to the individual. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


The amount of Federal participation in old-age assistance is based on the 
formula in the law and is determined each month by (a) multiplying the number 
of eligible cases to which assistance was paid by $25, (0) taking four-fifths of 
this product, and (c) adding to this result 50 percent of the difference between 
the product obtained under (@) and the total amount of matchable assistance 
paid during the month within the Federal maximum. 

Toe formula in the law does not provide for determining the Federal share 
of assistance payments by applying it to individual payments but rather by 
applying it to the total assistance expenditures in a State. Notwithstanding, 
the effect on the Federal participation of individual payments can be determined 
as shown in the examples hereinafter. 

To bring out more specifically how this formula works it will be applied to 
a hypothetical situation in a State for a month consisting of the following facts: 
Assume that the total (gross) amount of expenditures for assistance in this 
State during June 1953, of $770,000 was paid to 20,500 cases, of which 500 cases 
involving $15,000 were not allowable for Federal participation for the following 


reasons: 


Number of 
7 : Amount 








cases 

Payments to tuberculosis or mental patients ir titutions 30 $2, 000 
Pay Id-age assistance grante inder 65 years of age i) 1, 500 
Vendor pa\ ¢ s other than medical 100 3, 000 
Pa nts to persons whose eligibility not been finally determined 80 2, 500 
Payments to persons found to be ine] an 2.100 
Other payments not subiect to Federal participation 30 900 
Canceled checks and refunds of total payment 120 3, 000 

otal 500 15, 000 


After deducting the ineligible cases from the gross totals, there remain 20.000 
eligible recipients who received $755,000, all of which is subject to Federal 
participation except $25,000 paid in excess of the Federal maximum. Also, 
assume that the $755,000 paid to 20,000 eligible cases during the month of June 
1953 was paid to these cases in the following amounts: 2,000 were paid $5 a 
month, 2,000 were paid $10 a month, 2,000 were paid $20 a month, 2,000 were paid 





1Prepared by Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits of Office of Field Services of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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$25 a month, 2,000 were paid $30 a month, 5,000 were paid $55 a month, 5,000 were 
paid $60 a month ($5 per month in excess of Federal maximum). 

The distribution of payments by size in the above example is not intended to 
indicate the actual present proportions of payments by size groups on a nation 
wide basis. For instance, this example shows 8,000 cases or 40 percent of the 
total at less than $25. On a nationwide basis, only 13.6 percent of the payments 
are now actually that low. 

The amount of Federal participation is determined by the State and verified by 
the auditors in the following manner: 

Total assistance paid to eligible persons . ~ $755, 000 


Deduct amounts paid in excess of Federal maximum of $55: 5,000 cases 


at $5 a month ss 25, 000 
Amount in which Federal Government participates 730, 000 
Computation of Federal share: 
20,000 cases * $25 — $500,000 & 45 = es Se ee 100, OOO 
$730,.000— $500,000 = $230,000 & bo 115. 000 
Federal share ae 515, 000 


State share (including $25,000 above Federal maximum) 240, 000 


Total assistance paid as above re 755, 000 


In order to further demonstrate the effect of payments below $25 on the amount 
of Federal participation, computations of the Federal share are shown hereafter 
for individual monthly payments of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5. It should be 
noted, however, that these steps are not those taken in the usual computation of 
the Federal share under the formula, which relates to and is applied to total 
expenditures, although the methods used on the following individual cases 
produce the same mathematical result. 

(1) In assistance payments of $25 the State would receive $20 per case in 
Federal funds. ‘This is computed as follows: 





46 x $25 Sa Se aed .. $20 
1, x $25—$25 -—- 9 
Total , . = i pe dais ania inks Aeon, 
Nore.—In the second line in the above computation, the first figure of $25 


should be considered as similar to the total matchable assistance payments 
referred to in the formula, and the second figure of $25 as similar to the product 
of multiplying the number of eligible cases by 25. 

(2)In payments of $20 the State would receive $17.50 per case in Federal funds. 
This is computed as follows: 


ee SOH 2 pe ad 
Ly % $20—$25 - ogi aa 2. 50 
Total oc ts . siiaateiiiiieetiti as 17. 50 


Note.—The Federal share in such cases would be only $16 if there was no 
other case or if the statewide average of payments was below $25. Where the 
average is above $25, another $1.50 is added because of the effect low payments 
have of lowering the average to which the formula applies. This can be made 
clearer by using another method of computing the Federal share, as follows: 


45 of $20 paid_____-__- Seobdeaneene sh cetad at ighaileh hc stead cleats teat tales . $16. 00 


Plus 
$25—$20=$5 x 44 —- a eta tienda saci aaa oa.00 
OSE 8 a ee ate tetieaaetieia adeal —2. 50 
oe 1.50 
i a. | ee 


By this method you first method you first allow four-fifths of the actual amount 
of the payment. Then you show that in the amount by which this payment is less 
than $25 it raises Federal participation in other payments from a 50-percent to an 
80-percent basis by lowering the average payment. This alternative method can 
be used in any case and is preferred by some people. 
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(3) In payments of $15 the State would receive $15 per case in Federal funds. 
This is computed as follows: 


Pe aici cecal ein mmineeews Se a ale Oe hs tee ene $20 
16 X$15—$25_.....____ pete OP Ai Ls OB Ee D8 eee aes —5 
I a a et ks 15 


(4) In payments of $10 the State would receive $12.50 per case in Federal 
funds. This is computed as follows: 





I cl ee ek oe a a ee ee wssiou a OOD 
a a Nt i cide bana meg ecicmenticlienlae —7. 50 
UR ia ad ce pre asin ea 2 . ot eae 12. 50 


(5) In payments of $5 the State would receive $10 per case in Federal funds, 
This is computed as follows: 


I Ran Ne $20 
aR ene ae ae aero eee ee Lee we eee ee enaTE soni NC a itr i —10 
I Ea a lk 10 


The above examples illustrate, that unless the average payment is $25 or less, 
a $15 payment will increase the Federal share by $15. Payments of less than $15 
will increase the Federal share by more than the amount of the individual pay- 
ments. This is due to the fact that the first step in the formula in this law is 
based on an average of $25. 

The exact percentage a State will receive is directly related to the amount of 
its average payment and, therefore, to the proportion of cases above and below 
$25. No combination of cases can produce more than 80 percent of total expendi- 
tures. This would happen only if the average of all payments was $25 or less, 
which occurs in only 1 State. The maximum range, within the matching limits, 
is 64 to 80 percent. Since many States make payments in excess of $55, the 
Federal share ranges from 38.3 to 79.5 percent of the total State expenditures. 

In the example described in the fourth paragraph for the month of June, the 
statutory formula would provide the following amount of Federal funds for each 
of the seven brackets of eligible payments: 


(1) 2,000 payments at $5 each_____-_- a aaa ala Be Gee $10, 000 
2,000 X $25=$50,000 x 44. Se ce ee 
$10,000—$50,000 = — $40,000 x %4 ___-_- ST 

Federal allowance for $10,000 paid (200 percent)_-_______ 20, 000 

De oe TAG Te I ini Science ceeneeecaweeien 20, 000 
2.000 * $25= $50,000 X 44 aes cunan : wirciethink aint cecal iat 40, 000 
$20,000 — $50,000= — $30,000 X 14 ------------_~-- ee 

Federal allowance for $20,000 paid (125 percent) __-------- 25, 000 

(3) 2,000 payments at $20 each_-_--_---~-~-~- Sond tee ta ienkabanarnaceaciaice aap eae 40, 000 
2.000 X $25 =$50,000 X 44- : 1 see eR be 5 rns _... 40,000 
$40,000—$50,000=—$10,000 X 144..-_----..-----------..--..- —5, 000 

Federal share of $40,000 paid by State (8714 percent) ------ 35, 000 

(4) 2,000 payments at $25 each_____----- a Na para aies 50, 000 

OD ee NO is San oie vider 40, 000 


$50,000—$50,000=0 X 14 


Federal share of $50,000 paid by State (80 percent)__---.--. 40,000 


(5) aeee payments at $00 each__.................-.......-. ht die 60, 000 
Bien0 >< 925850000 X 45 ee ee ee ee ea, | ee 
$60,000—$50,000=$10,000 X34 ~-----------~--- ~~~ 5, 000 


Federal share of $60,000 paid by State (75 percent)_-------. 45,000 
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(3) CGR mapumenie nt GOO WN ae ii ok ce een $275, 000 
5,000 X $25= $125,000 X 4% ~------_-- Sica static sical alae 100, 000 
$275,000 —$125,000=$150,000% 44 ~--.-----.----.-._._-.---. 75, 000 


Federal share of $275,000 paid by State (63%; percent)... 175, 000 







Fe rr I i isi i sites Sein ain elegance 300, 000 
Deduct excess above Federal maximum of $55 per case______----_- 25, 000 
Amount subject to Federal participation_____._________-__--_____ 275, 000 
SR css ai cgenliiercedtnn Scape nse aasatabenneiainds 100, 000 
$275,000—$125,000=S150000X%. .._.....-— ee 75, 000 

Federal share of $300,000 paid by State (5814 percent) _-_--- 175, 000 
Total Federal share, 20,000 payments___.........._-_..__- 515, 000 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The formula in the aid to dependent children program provides for computing 
the Federal share as follows: 

(a) Multiply the number of eligible children and needy relatives for whom 
aid was paid by $15; 

(bv) Take four-fifths of this product; and 

(c) Add to the result 50 percent of the difference between the product 
obtajned under (@) and the amount of matchable aid paid during the month 
within the Federal maximum. 

Here again, if the State average is sufficiently high, the formula used will result 
in the State receiving more Federal funds than it actually paid to cases receiving 
less than $9 per month for each eligible individual. 

Following are hypothetical examples of the effect of this formula in individual 
cases when payments of small amounts per individual are made with other larger 
payments during the same month: 


Family consists of eligible— bee ly red ae 

Needy relative and 5 children eee il a a $5. 00 $29. 50 
Needy relative and 4 children--_.....-- dehmenadd 10. 00 27. 50 
Needy relative and 3 children co : ; | 20. 00 28. 00 
Needy relative and 2 children _ - ad ae 30. 00 28. 50 
Needy relative and 5 children = wecnincai eared . 40. 00 47.00 
Needy relative and 6 children juesnnd ee 50, 00 56. 50 
Needy relative and 7 children - -- Scesiiens ‘ 60. 00 66. 00 
ee ee ee J 73. 00 77. 00 

Total, needy relatives and 40 children. .......- adhiiimnatlediiels | 288. 00 360. 00 


In the above examples there are 40 children and 8 needy relatives receiving 
$288 or an average of $6 per individual. When these payments are combined 
with larger payments the formula operates to change a portion of the larger pay- 
ments from one-half to four-fifths Federal participation in the manner indicated 
previously for old-age assistance. If these were the only cases or if the state- 
wide average of payments was not in excess of $15 per individual, only $230.40 
in the Federal funds would be allowed (S80 percent of $288). The difference 
reflects the effect of these cases on the average payment to which the formula 
applies. 

As to the cases in the preceding paragraph, it should be noted that they are 
unusual as to amounts and not representative of all aid to dependent children 
eases. Only 3.2 percent of all payments in the United States are less than $9 per 
recipient. In terms of total State expenditures, the possible range of Federal 
participation, within the maximum, is from 66.4 percent to 80 percent. The Fed- 
eral share of total State expenditures for assistance, without regard to maxi- 
mum, ranges from 44.1 percent to 80 percent. 
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Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, you have a copy of exhibit 55 before you, 
do you not ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Wryyn. I believe we have already established that the method 
of computing the Federal share is fixed by statute, is it not / 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And the sections of the statute which specify the 
method of computation are section 3 (a) of title 1 for the old-age- 
assistance program, and section 403 (a) of title IV for the aid to the 
dependent children program, is that correct ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. These two sections were each amended in 1952, were 
they not ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrnw. In exhibit 55, the first two pages, I believe, set out a 
hypothetical State situation. In other words, a hypothetical State 
situation has been assumed and the statutory formula under title I 
has been applied to that hypothetical situation, is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Wryn. Let us see if we may follow this for a moment. Under 
the hypothetical situation which has been postulated, the State has 
paid $770,000 to 20,500 recipients of old-age assistance, is that correct, 
Miss Goodwin ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. 500 of that 20,500 cases were persons who were not 
elig ble for old age assistance under the Federal matching formula 
under the statute, is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. They were eligible except as indi- 
eated in the items. They were eligible under the State’s plan for 
old-age assistance, but were not within the definition in the titles of 
the Social Security Act for participation by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Winn. These 500 re ipients who were not eligible under the 
Federal matching formula received from the State in the postulated 
facts a total of $15,000, is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Wixwn. So that the first thing that has been done in this hypo- 
thetical situation is to drop 500 names from the 20,500 list and to 
subtract $15,000 from the $770,000 payments, is that correct ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. That leaves us, then, with a total assistance of $755,000 
paid to eligible persons, those eligible persons comprising 20,000 indi- 
viduals, is that correct ? 

Miss (soopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Winn. At the top of page 2 of this memorandum (p. 384), there 
is a list which again is, of course, purely hypothetical, of the amounts 
of the various payments which were made, and we find first 2,000 were 
paid $5 a month, 2.000 were paid $10 a month, and so on, upward, until 
we get to 5.000 at $55 a month, and 5.000 at $60 a month. 

Now, Miss Goodwin, is it true that the maximum amount of the 
cash payment in which the Federal Government participates under 
the 1952 amendment is $55? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrxw. So that the next thing that had to be done was to drop 
$5 a month for the purpose of the computation from 5,000 individuals 
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who were getting $60 a month in order to bring them down to the $55 
figure for the computation purposes. Of course, those people con- 
tinued to get $60 a month, because the State paid it to them. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Winn. The bottom part of page 2 (p. 385) shows a total assist- 
ance, then, paid to eligible persons of $755,000, is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And then as a result of dropping 5,000 cases at the rate 
of $5, that is reduced by $25,000, is that correct ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. So the amount in which the Federal Government par- 
ticipates is $730,000, 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. In order to compute the Federal share under the pro- 
visions of the statute, you have 20,000 cases. You multiply that times 
$25, is that correct 4 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Which gives you $500,000, and then you take four-fifths 
of $500,000, which gives you $400,000. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Then to make the second computation we take the total 
amount which is subject to Federal grant of $730,000 and we reduce 
that by the 20,000 cases at $25, which means $500,000, which equals 
$230,000, and take half of that, is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And that gives you $115,000. By adding the $400,000, 
which is the four-fifths of $500,000, and the $115,000, which is one 
halt of $230,000, we get the Federal participation in that State for 
that month, or $515,000, is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And the State’s share, which includes this $5 a month 
to each of the people who are receiving $60 a month amounts to 
$240,000; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And if we add $515,000 and $240,000, we get $755,000. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, this averaging situation that you re- 
ferred to awhile ago is what creates the situation whereby we multiply 
20,000 cases times four-fifths of $25; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And that is true even though in the postulated facts 
2,000 of these recipients were paid $5 a month and 2,000 were paid $10 
a month, and 2,000 paid $20 a month, and 2,000 were paid $25 a 
month ? 

Miss Goopwtn. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The formula as it is now does not provide that the Fed- 
eral Government match any particular part of any particular or in- 
dividual payment by any of the States; is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The formula is applied to the matchable part of the 
total expenditures to all eligible recipients for the amount which is 
subject to matching, as was just illustrated. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 
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Mr. Wryy. Is the amount of the Federal share in total dollars dif- 
ferent when computed under the statutory formula which is appli- 
cable to the total expenditures from what the Federal share would be 
if the computation were applied to each individual payment ? 

Miss Goopwrn. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Wry. Is the Federal share larger as a result of the application 
of the formula provided in the statute? 

Miss Goopwrn. It is larger to the extent that the State’s average is 
above the first step of the formula and to the extent that it includes 
some payments that are less than $25 in the first step of the formula. 
In other words, the formula is weighted in favor of low payments, 
and has the effect, therefore, of increasing the total percentage in a 
State that has a large proportion of low payments. 

Of course, that is primarily the States with low per capita income, 
and less ability to provide adequate funds. 

Mr. Winn. Then as long as the State’s average payment exceeds 
$25, and as long as the State has some payments to some recipients 
which are less than $25 a month, the Federal share will be larger when 
computed under the statutory formula than it would be if it were 
computed on the basis of each individual case. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Wixy. Now, let us make a couple of assumptions if we may. 
Let us assume that the average payment in a State does exceed $25. 
The effect of the formula, the statutory formula, is to give the State 
at least four-fifths of $25 or $20 for each eligible recipient who is on 
the rolls. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And this is true even if some recipients receive less 
than $25. 

Miss Goopw1n. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Now, Miss Goodwin, I am going to try to relate the effect 
of this formula to an individual case. If such a State, a State with 
an average over $25, adds one new recipient to its rolls at $20 a month, 
the effect of the formula would be to give the State an additional $17.50 
of Federal funds on account of this additional $20 payment; would 
it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrwv. Let us assume that this same State adds one new re- 
cipient to its rolls at the rate of $15 a month. The effect of the ap- 
plication of this formula would be to give the State an additional 
$15 per month of Federal funds; would it not? 

Miss Goopwrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrwn. Let us assume that this same State adds one new re- 
cipient to its old-age-assistance rolls and that it pays to this new re- 
cipient $10 a month; the effect of the formula would be to give the 
State an additional $12.50 of Federal funds; would it not? 

Miss Goopwrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Now, let us assume that this same State adds one new 
recipient to its old-age-assistance rolls and it pays to this new recip- 
ient $5 a month. The effect of the application of the formula oud 
be to give the State an additional $10 per month of Federal funds; 
would it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 
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Mr. Winn. The memorandum which is exhibit 55, Miss Goodwin, 

also demonstrates a similar result which is achieved under the so- 
called matching formula in the aid to dependent children program; 

does it not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, the same principle applies to both formulas. 

Mr. Winn. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer two 
tables for inclusion in appendix I. The first is entitled, “Old-Age 
Assistance: Distribution of Recipients by Amount of Payment, De- 
cember 1952, by States, Exclusive of Vendor Payments for Medical 
Care.” 

This table was prepared by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, and bears 
the date of November 2, 1953. The second is a table showing the per- 
centage distribution of recipients by amount of payments, December 
1952, the same month, which also was prepared by the Division of 
Program Statistics and Analysis of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare on November 22, 1953. 

[ would just like to point out for the record at this time that the first 

table to which I referred, entitled, “Distribution of Recipients by 
Amount of Payments,” shows that payments of less than $20 a month 
were paid to recipients of old-age assistance in the continental United 
States in 160,372 cases. In other words, there were 160,372 recipients 
of old-age assistance who received less than $20 a month in the con- 
tinental United States for the month of December 1952, and that by 
a computation of the total recipients in the continental United States, 
this represents 6 percent of the recipients of old-age assistance in con- 
tinental United States. 

The tables will be inserted in appendix I. 

Chairman Curtis. These tables that you are inserting are the 
tables prepared by the Department ? 

Mr. Wixn. That is true. 

Chairman Curtis. And the part that you want to insert consists of 
the tables and nothing else? 

Mr. Winn. That is right. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The tables referred to appear in appendix I, tables 166 and 167 
on pp. 1179-1180.) 

Miss Goopwrin. We do not have a copy of the tables so we would 
like to ask which exhibit you are using. 

Chairman Curtis. Are there any questions at this point? 

Mr. Mias. Mr. Chairman, has the counsel finished this particular 
subject ? 

Chairman Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Mixs. Let me ask this question, if I may, at this point: Miss 
Goodwin, what is the actual dollar difference with reference to the 
amount that will be paid, say, to my State or to the State of Ne- 
braska under the averaging formula about which you have been 
asked questions, and the old formula, payments on the basis of 
individuals? 

Miss Goopwrn. I think since we do not have the exact amounts of 
the payments, we can make an estimate for you. 

Mr. Mrixs. I would like to have that at this point in the record, if 
you would be so kind as to prepare it. 
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Miss Goopwin. We will be glad to furnish it. 
Mr. Miris. Thank you. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Old-age assistance: Comparison of estimated annual amounts of Federal funds 
for assistance payments payable to States when present formula is applied to 
the first $25 of assistance payments on an average payment basis and on an 
individual payment basis, for the United States and selected States 


[December 195? data used to estimate annual totals] 


Annual amount of Federal | Decrease when com- 











funds at December 1952 puted on individ- 
rate computed on an ual payment basis 
State 
A verage Individual Per 
payment payment Amount cant 
basis ! basis 2 p 
$906, 789, 006 | $898, G00, 824 $8, 188, 182 0.9 
16, 412, 904 16, 162, 272 1.5 
36, 990, 510 36, 696, 312 .8 
31, 800, 744 31, 504, 284 .9 
51, 551, 184 51. 469, 008 2 
6, 792, 858 6, 647, 460 2.1 
18, f 32 18, 455, 712 1.0 
17, 527, 230 16, 708, 716 4.7 
nbia 1, 000, 098 993, 768 6 
29, 206, 626 28 G06, 260 1.0 
16, 869, 636 16, 711, 536 9 
Mississippi 14, 676, 828 1.5 
New Jersey 7, 938, 132 .8 
New York ‘ 39, 756, 600 9 
North Carolina 4 3 5 27 
Pennsylvania 1.4 
Rhode Island 4 1.9 
South Carolina 2 2.1 
Virgi 3 7.8 
Was! or 2 RH 9 
West Virginia 92,400 | 1.2 
Wisconsin 143, 268 8 
All other State 3, 234, 012 6 
! As specified in title I of the Social Security Act as amended; i. e., 45 of the first $25 of the average payment 
plus 46 the balance within the maximum on individual assistance payments of $55 
? Four-fifths of that portion of each individual payment falling at $25 or less plus one-half the balance 
within the maximum on individual assistance payments of $55 
3 Excludes vendor payments for medical care; for States making such payments, the amount of reduction 
is somewhat overstated. Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands for which the computation of the 
Federal share is different from that for other jurisdictions. 
4 Excludes vendor payments for medical care; the amount of reduction is somewhat overstated. 


Mr. Miris. What was the reason behind the change in 1946? Do 
you remember? I was on the committee at the time, but I would like 
to have that information in the record. 

Miss Goopwin. I cannot speak for what all the members of the 
committee had in mind. My understanding is that they had two 
points in mind. 

Mr. Mitis. Pardon me for interrupting. The averaging idea did 
not come to us as a suggestion from the Federal Security Agency, 
did it? 

Miss Goopwtn. I believe it was not proposed by the Department. 
Mr. Miuxs. It was not proposed by your Department? 

Miss Goopwin. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mitxs. Nor by your Bureau ? 
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Chairman Curtis. I think I can throw some light on that. As I 
recall the Department was proposing a variable-grant formula, and 
one of the Houses had accepted it, and one of them had rejected it. 
Out of the compromise it was decided that they would give every 
State something more than the 50-50 matching. That is ‘where the 
first $5 came about. In the final writing of that, I do not know where 
the aver ‘aging idea came from. 

Mr. Miris. I know about the points the chairman makes, because 
I was on the conference at the time this original two-thirds of the 
first $15 provision was inserted. That originated back in 1939, I 
think, with Senator Connally of Texas. But it was finally worked 
out in the conference in 1946. 

Miss Goopwin. At various times there have been formulas which 
used an average which have been proposed for various reasons. Ac- 
cording to my recollection of the record, there were two points in re- 
gard to this. One was the one that Mr. Curtis has mentioned, that the 
Congress was considering variable grants, and this method of formula 
tended to give a higher percentage to the States that had the least 
ubility to make assistance payments, and therefore made more small 
payments, but at the same time applied a uniform formula to all States 
so that other States, as well as those that made only low payments, had 
some benefit. 

The other is, of course, a matter of administrative simplicity, which 
angel to the States who have to keep the books, that it is very much 

vasier for them to deal with a formula which can be applied to their 
total bookkeeping than to carry separate items through every case 
transaction. 

Miss Goopwin. In relation to the effect of the formula I think we 
would like to suggest that the committee might want to consider 
whether this formula has tended to increase or decrease the number 
of small payments which States make. One of the possibilities would 
be that, of course. We have a table which we would be glad to submit 
which indicates that from 1941 to the present time the proportion of 
payments which are at the brackets of ss than $10 and less than $20 
has steadily declined, and markedly so, at each point in the change of 
formula. I call attention to this because in some of the tables which 
we publish we include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, which make 
a very high percentage of low payments but which are not subject to 
this formula; when you take those out there has been a steady decline 
in the proportion of small payments. 

Chairman Curtis. We would be glad to have that, and it can be 
marked “Exhibit 56.” 

(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit No. 56,” follows :) 
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Exursit 56 


TABLE 39.—Old-age assistance: Average payment to recipients and distribution of 
payments for selected months, November 1941—December 1952 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands] 


Old-age assistance 


aree ney 7 v— 
Month and year Percent receiving 


Average [———————Oo————e—e——— ee ———————— 


payment |j essthan| $10 to $20 to $30 to $40 to | $500r 








$10 $19.99 $29.99 $39.99 | $49.99 more 

| | | 
November 1941 oat $21. 24 12.6 34. 5 | 30. 6 14.7 7.5 | 0.1 
November 1942 sid 23. 09 | 10.7 31.1 | 31.1 16. 4 | 10. 6 | vl 
November 1943 si 26. 48 | 7.0 24.3 31.6 19.2 | 12.0 | 5.9 
November 1944 1 SE 5.2 | 21.3 | 29.9 21.4 | 15.1 | 6.9 
November 1945... | 30. 69 | 4.2 | 17.6 25.7 24.3 17. 4 | 10.7 
September 1946___- 32.15 | 3.3 17.7 23.3 23.0 | 20.7 | 12.2 
January 1947 ‘ ic oe 35. 39 | 1.6 14.8 20. 6 22.3 24.3 16.3 
October 1947 ° atemiea 36. 81 oz 15.0 18.8 20.9 | 24. 1 19.4 
December 1048 .............- 42. 02 | 1.0 10.6 15.6 17.2 | 20.1 | 35. 6 
September 1949___. ae ee 44. 46 | 1.0 9.1 15.9 16.1 | 18.0 39.7 
September 1950.............-- ‘ 43.81 | 1.3 9.7 17. 4 16. 2 | 17.5 | 38.0 
September 1951---------.--- --| 44.27 | 2.0 9.8 16.2 15.7 16.5 | 39.7 
December 1952.........--- one 49. 51 | 1.5 4.7 12.3 17.5 14.6 49. 5 

{ | ! 


Chairman Curtis. As I understand it, there are other economic 
factors entering into how many low payments are made. Would not 
that be your belief on that? 

Miss Goopwin. An agency does not start out to make payments of 
a given amount. An agency starts out, as we discussed yesterday, to 
measure against what each person’s requirements are and what his 
income is. Where they come out in terms of the amount and propor- 
tion of cases which will be the accumulation of a great many individual 
situations. 

Chairman Curtis. The price level is a factor in that. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. As prices go up, the need for a higher payment 
becomes greater. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. So while this formula has been in operation, at 
the same time we have had a rise in prices; have we not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Chairman Curtis. Which would be one factor that would cause 
grants to be higher, rather than to increase the number of low grants or 
payments, to individuals; is that true? 

Miss Goopwin. Theoretically if you use an individual standard to 
measure requirements, a uniform standard, and uniform standards for 
measuring resources, you would expect to find a fairly smooth curve 
of payments from low to high. That is, if you have a high standard 
people who have higher income will get small payments. So you 

cannot just start out on this system and decide that you will make 
a lot of high or low payments. Increase in cost of living should not 
change that curve substanti: ally, except as it may be cut off ‘at the upper 
level by the ability of the States to make payments. 

Chairman Curtis. Then you have some States where they have to 
apply a percentage reduc ‘tion to the cases. 

Miss Goopwin. That iscorrect. Some States are not able to pay the 
full amount. : 
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Chairman Curtis. We are very glad to have your chart because we 
want the facts to appear just as they y are, as near as we can ascertain 
them. 

Mr. Mitts. I had one other question. The chart does reflect that 
payments in the States with low payments have been increased as a 

result of this averaging ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. The proportion has decreased. 

Mr. Miuts. I mean to say decreased ; I am sorry. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Mus. About the administrative expense in connection with 
the administration of the program, has there been any difference as a 
result of the averaging formula? 

Miss Goopwin. Prior to 1946, there was an addendum of 5 percent 
of the assistance expenditures which was applied for administration 
of old-age assistance. In 1946, that was changed to provide for one- 
half of the costs of administering the program as approved. 

Mr. Mis. Has there been a reduction in actual practice? 

Miss Goopwin. That actually worked out in different ways because 
the percentage of assistance expenditures is not a true gage of what 
the cost is to administer a program. It costs just as much to admin- 
ister low payments as it does high ones. The addendum was more in 
some States than 50 percent and less in others. 

Mr. Muss. I had in mind that if it resulted in any economy, it 
would be at State level, perhaps. Do you know whether or not there 
has been any economy in the administration at the State level as 4 
result of this averaging formula? 

Miss Goopwin. I do not have data on that subject. It would cer- 
tainly simplify the process of computation. 

Mr. Mutts. Is this hypothetical case used by the counsel a typical 
case or not? 

Miss Goopwin. No; it would not be representative of the States 
as a whole. 

Mr. Mirus. It would not be representative? 

Miss Goopwin. In fact, it would be difficult to have a State exactly 
like this. In the first place, this shows 40 percent of the payments 
under $25, and the average for States—excuse me, I lost my place in 
the figures—only 13.6 of all the payments in the United States are 
below that $25 amount. There are individual States where the per- 
centage of the low payments—there are about 5 or 6 individual 
States—where such payments may be over 20 percent of the total, and 
1 or 2 where they would be as high as this example. However, this 
example also has payments at the other end of the range in order to 
illustrate the chai operation of the formula, and no one State would 
be apt to have that kind of a distribution of payments. 

If it had such a high proportion of low payments, it would not be 
making payments above the maximum as well. 

Mr. Mitxs. Miss Goodwin, do you have information before you or 
available, as to how much the Federal Government is paying to the 
States as a result of this formula? How much additional does it pay 
as a result of this formula ? 

Miss Goopwin. You mean as compared to previous formulas? 
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Mr. Mruus. No. If we had the old individual formula for 1953, 
what would the payments to the States have been? Do you have any 
such information or is it available? 

Miss Goopwrin. You would have to make a good many assumptions. 
The average payment, in other words, would be the same or different. 

Mr. Mitts. Have you or the members of your staff taken occasion 
to attempt to estimate the amount that this formula may be costing 
the Federal Government over the old formula if it is costing the Fed- 
eral Government more? 

Miss Goopwtn. I would like to ask Miss Geddes to answer. 

Chairman Curtis. Are you referring to the averaging formula? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes. 

Miss Geppes. I think that it would be very difficult to estimate the 
effect of the formula because if the act had not been amended to in- 
crease the Federal share, the State expenditures would have been dif- 
ferent. In some cases the States would have spent enough to main- 
tain payments at present levels, but I think very few States would have 
done that. In other words, I think it is clear from the evidence that 
the amount of the Federal contribution has a great deal to do with the 
level of assistance payments. It would be an extremely complex job 
to estimate the effect, and I think even if we estimated it, that it would 
be more or less of an arithmetic exercise, rather than shedding any 
real light on the problem. 

Mr. Miius. Mr. Chairman, I will not pursue this matter further. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I would like to pursue this a little further. 
Particularly, on this chart you stated that you have shown a decline 
of those receiving payments below $25. The figure 13.6 percent is for 
what year? 

Miss Goopwin. Are you talking of the chart—— 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. The one that you are talking about? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 1946 is when this came in; am I right? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. The 13.6-percent figure is for what year? 

Miss Goopwin. That 13.6 applies to the fiscal year 1952. That 
represents payments at $25 and under. We do not have that through 
all the history, the breaking point in the distribution of payments, 
at $25. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. What figure does your chart use as the 
breaking point ? 

Miss Goopwtn. The tabulation we have shows the percentage of 
payments less than $10 and those less than $20. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Less than $10 and less than $20. What 
decline is it percentagewise ? 

Miss Goopwin. The payments less than $10 decline from 12.6 in 
November 1941 to 1.5 percent in December 1952. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. The 1941 figure would not help us for the 
purpose of considering this change here. It shows a general trend, yes, 
that is coming about anyway. If there is a general decline from No- 
vember 1941, perhaps this formula of 1946 decelerated that decline, 
did it? 
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Miss Goopwin. We made a comparison of the distribution of pay- 
ments in September 1946, the month before this formula went into 
effect, and January 1947, "which was the fourth month after it went 
into effect. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. What does it show on your 1946 figure 
then ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. In comparing those 2, the percentage of payments 
under $10 was 3.3 percent in September and 1.6 percent in January. 

Chairman Curtis. Are grants higher in the winter than the sum- 
mer, individual payments ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. There is very little seasonable change. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. That 3.3 percent just before this went into 
effect is what now? 

Miss Goopwin. In December 1952 it was 1.5 percent. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Under $20 what was it in September? 

Miss Goopwin. Payments between $10 and $20 were in Se ptember 
1946, 17.7 percent; in January 1947, after the formula, 14.8 percent. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Then at present what are they / 

Miss Goopwin. 4.7 percent. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. What were they in 1941, the $10 to 20? 

Miss Goopwiyn. In November 1941, they were 54.5 percent of all 
payments. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. So actually if we were to try to estimate 
what effect, if any, this 1946 formula had we would have to compare 
curves because you already are showing a tremendous decline from 
other causes obviously and we would have to compare those curves 
to see whether or not the 1946 formula might have had some effect ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. We are only demonstrating that the 
additional Federal funds made it possible for States to make higher 
payments. We only wanted to show that this formula had not had the 
effect of increasing the proportion in the lower brackets. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. What did we call that? Exhibit 56? 

Chairman Curtis. Exhibit 56. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Your exhibit 56, of course, is the 48 States. 
Did you notice any significance within individual States of going 
contra to this declining curve? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. There isa difference as between States. There 
is a considerable variation in States in regard to the percentage of low 
payments. The States that show extremes are primarly the States 
in the low-income group, where they tend to make low payments and 
have few high payments. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. What I was particularly interested in is 
whether while this curve for all 48 States shows a definite decline, 
whether certain States failed to show that general trend but showed a 
contra trend after 1946, for example. 

Miss Goopwin. I do not have here a tabulation showing the trend 
for each State. We would be glad to supply that. 

(These data, together with a supplementary memorandum from 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, are as follows :) 
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Old-age assistance: Percent of money payments under $20? 


November | December | September | December 











sae 1945 | 1948 1950 1952 

Total i ; 21.8 11.6 11.0 6.2 

Alabama 77.4 41.5 59. 5 23.6 

Arizona ‘ 1.0 3 3.4 6.4 

Arkans 70. 5 50.3 19.0 8.9 

} 1 1.1 6 1.0 1.6 

l 3 1.4 p 6 2 

cticut 4.8 3.6 4.2 28.9 

Delaware 60.5 20. 4 17.6 9.8 

D f Columbia 4.6 he! 4.6 4.7 

Florid 10.7 3.1 6.2 6.1 

90.7 56. 2 35. 9 6.3 

11.9 2.2 2.9 4.0 

7.3 3 5.6 212.2 

21.8 6.6 6.5 210.3 

5 ca 2.0 3.3 

15.3 3.5 2.0 2.4 

98.3 39. 1 40.3 5.8 

40.8 1.0 8 21.6 

13. 5 3.5 1.3 7.3 

23. 1 10. 7 10.9 7.8 

l 1.7 1.9 25.6 

8.2 3. 1 3.6 26.7 

8.2 2 ¢ 29 210.0 

79. 2 79. 6 56.7 6.7 

23.1 2.1 2.3 1.3 

9 1.1 1.6 2.2 

7.4 1.8 2.1 213.1 

4 3 3 22.6 

€ 12.1 3.5 3.6 212.1 

9.5 3.7 3.1 5.5 

11.8 9.8 4.4 23.7 

8.8 2.5 3.8 26.0 

i 84.7 3.4 40.9 215.5 

6.7 2.4 2.5 23.9 

7.4 2 2.1 23.3 

1.¢ 4 2.8 3 

3.9 2.5 1.9 4.5 

11.2 4.8 8.2 29.1 

13.7 7.0 5.8 211.5 

72. 1 31.4 49.6 11.4 

17.3 3.4 a7 3.6 

76. 4 16.5 ae 6.0 

20.9 4.6 6.9 5.6 

2.2 8 2.3 2.4 

26.8 7.2 7.8 8.2 

72.2 5S. 4 41.9 40.5 

2. § 2.0 1.9 7.3 

69.6 54.5 26. 1 4.9 

10.6 2.8 3.4 25.7 

Wyoming 6.1 9 1.0 1.7 

According to the Bureau of Public Assistance, the basic data are not grouped in a manner which would 
enable them to include those persons recei g exactly $20 

State makes vendor payments to suppliers of medical care. Amounts of such payments are in addi- 


tion to reported money payments. 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
STaTeEs MAKING ABOVE-AVERAGE PROPORTIONS OF SMALL MONEY PAYMENTS 


As shown in exhibit 55 (see page 384), in the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia, 4.2 percent of the old-age assistance money payments were in 
amounts less than $10 in November 1945. Since January 1947 the percent- 
age of such payments has ranged between 1 and 2. The $10- to $19.99 bracket 
included 17.6 percent of payments in November 1945, and after an almost steady 
decline included 4.7 percent of the money payments in December 1952. States 
with more than the national average—more than 6.2 percent of payments under 
$20 in December 1952—may be said to have a relatively large proportion of small 
payments. 

States with above-average proportions of small money payments fall in three 
classifications. The first consists of States in which levels of payments have 
always tended to be low and in which the present proportions, while still ap- 
preciable, represent in all instances a very substantial decline from 1945. These 
States are: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 








eae 
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lina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Vermont. In Alabama, for example, be- 
tween November 1945 and December 1952, the percentage of payments under $10 
dropped from 18.4 to 3 and the percentage between $10 and $19.99 from 59 to 
20.6. 

The second group of States consists of those which have begun or extended 
the practice of making vendor payments for medical care, and/or payments 
to patients in certain public medical institutions under provisions of the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act. Federal matching in such payments 
is based on the total of money and vendor payments to individuals and the 
States do not benefit from the first fraction of the matching formula to the 
extent that they would if only the small money payments were involved. 

The States in this group are: Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New HUampshire, and Rhode Island. An example of the 
way in which changes in method of payment affect the number of small money 
payments is afforded by Nebraska. In March 1952, the State began making 
vendor payments and nursing-home care and also provided recipients in such 
homes with money payments of $7.80 monthly for clothing and incidentals. 
Between September 1951 (the date of the last report prior to the change) 
and December 1952 the percentage of money payments under $10 rose from 
0.3 to 5.1. Ina similar way, provision for care in a publie and/or private medi- 
eal institution through vendor payments in Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Rhode Island increased the number of small money payments. 

In the remaining States shifting from provision of medical care through the 
money payment to provision through payment to vendors lowered the money 
payments to recipients with medical needs, thus increasing the number of 
low payments. For example, a recipient with a money payment of $40, which 
included medical needs of $25, when the medical care was provided through a 
vendor payment, the money payment would drop to $15. 

Arizona and Washington do not make vendor payments but do make pay- 
ments to recipients who are patients in public medical institutions. Some ad- 
ditional States (see table) make vendor payments but have smaller than na- 
tional average proportions of payments under $20. Pennsylvania has never 
claimed Federal participation in vendor payments and is accordingly not con- 
sidered in the vendor payment group. 

This leaves in the third group the three States below. 


Percent of payments 


Under $10 $10-$19.99 
State 


| November | December | November | December 
9 


1945 1952 | 1945 1952 
Maine 0.9 | 2.5 12.6 4.8 
Maryland 2. 5 2.4 20.6 5.4 
Pennsylvania a a 1.2 2.5 10.0 | 6.6 


These 3 States had fewer payments under $20 (both groups combined) in 
1952 than in 1945. These States, moreover, have average payments below the 
national average and have at all times had appreciable numbers of small pay- 
ments. The increases in the percentages of payments under $10 in Maine and 
Pennsylvania have been more than offset by declines in the percentages of pay- 
ments between $10 and $19.99. In Maine a decline since 1952 to 1.2 percent in 
the payments under $10 is reported to have occurred. The changes in Pennsyl- 
vania are not of a type that suggest that small payments are being made in order 
to secure additional Federal participation. 


Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Getting back now to your auditing, I am 
curious whether or not you use figures like that to see whether certain 
States, let us say, are going contrary to a general trend and whether 
you use that as a check point to dig into a particular State situation 
a little more thoroughly to find out the cause of it. Do you do that 
in your auditing? 
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Miss Goopwin. Well, the auditing would not go beyond the point 
of determining that such expenditures were made. In auditing, if 
the auditor saw that that was occurring, as something that looked 
as though it was contrary or different from what the plan would pro- 
vide, he would call it to the attention of the program bureau and we 
would try to see what happened. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I would presume you would particularly 
watch for those things after a program had been changed, like in 1946. 
Were there any States that showed figures which were contrary to 
the general national trend ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. There would be States where the proportion would 
be different. I have no recollection without looking it up. 

Mr. Curris of Missouri. There might be other reasons behind it, 
but whether or not the figures did show that would be to me of con- 
siderable interest. The things that interest me are where you show 
a contrary situation to what is the general situation. That is what 
I was interested in knowing. 

Miss Goopwin. Of course, there would be many factors to change it. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Certainly. I am not arguing about the 
cause. I am simply saying: Was there something like that? Then 
we could discuss what the factors might be that contributed to it. 

Miss Goopwrn. I have no recollection of any State that showed a 
contrary change unless there was a clear explanation. We would be 
very glad to provide you with a tabulation similar to this on an 
individual State basis. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. What I am interested in is whether or not 
there might have been some result as a result of the change in the 
law. One final thing. Mr. Mills was getting just to the point which 
I was very much interested in, as to whether or not using this formula 
that was set up in 1946 we actually saved in administrative costs. If 
it were more simple to do it this way, it should show some reflection 
and I am constantly concerned about proposals that are presented 
to the Congress where we are going to save money in administration 
and then after we have done it apparently we do not save any money. 
Any time an organization can come in after the *v have said, “If you 
will do this, we will save some money,” and show us how we saved 
it, that makes me very happy and I would think that somewhere 
you might have figures that would reflect whether or not this did 
save some cost in administration ? 

Miss Goopwin. We do not have any such detailed analysis. This, 
of course, hi appene di na per iod of rising salar ies. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Yes; but, of course, you could integrate 
that ? 

Miss Goopwin. Simplification is not always traceable in dollars. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I have been through this before with m: iny 
bureaus, having been on the Expenditures Committee and that is 
exactly the answer we always get, how difficult it is to show it. Of 
course, when they are asking that a thing be changed in order that 
we will save the money everyone is very glib about how we are going 
to, but then after the time is passed and we want a demonstr: ation of 
where the money has been saved we run into this opposition that there 
are so many factors that it is hard to tell. I would just like to have 
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a few examples sometime of where we have changed administrative 
procedures for simplicity and efficiency where the department con- 
cerned can come in and say, “Now, here is where we have saved the 
money.” I would think there would be some way of checking that. 

Miss Goopwry. Had this been proposed to us or explained to us 
as a device for saving money, rather than as a device to increase pay- 
ments to recipients, we might have prepared ourselves better to ana- 
lyze what its effect was. It is a little hard to go back now. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I do not want to dwell on this any further, 
but I would bet dollars to doughnuts that one of the arguments pre- 
sented to the committee in Congress for making the change was that 
your department made suggestions that money would be saved. 

Miss Goopwin. It was not so presented by us and I do not recall 
having heard that advanced. 

Mr. Curris of Missouri. I do not want to dwell on it any further. 
I just happened to be personally interested in that aspect. 

Chairman Curtis. Do you have a copy or two of exhibit 56 that we 
may have? 

Miss Goopwin. Surely. 

Chairman Curtis. We will have a 5-minute recess and resume. 

(Short recess. ) 

Chairman Curris. The committee will come to order. Mr. Curtis 
of Missouri. 

Mr. Curris of Missouri. Miss Goodwin, in that breakdown by 
States I thought I might say that I am particularly interested, of 
course, in the years 1948, 1952, and 1953. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Then I had just one other general question 
I wanted to pick up on the auditing feature. Just where, if anywhere, 
does the General Accounting Office fit in? Do they do an overall 
supervisory audit ? 

Miss Goopwin. This should have been asked while Mr. Wilbert was 
here. The General Accounting Office, of course, does have responsi- 
bility for examining all accounts. They do not do a detailed audit. 
They come to our building and audit our records. On occasion they 
do spot-check records in the field. The extent of that I do not have 
any information about. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. They did it out in the various States? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. They examine, as I understand it— 
and Mr. Wilbert should have been asked to testify to this—the type 
of audit made by our Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits and do some 
test checking of the accounts. They also in the Bureau of Public 
Assistance do make an examination of our books and records which 
reflect the results of the States’ reports. 

Mr. Curtts of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could have 
Mr. Wilbert make his statement for the record as to just what the 
GAO does do. 

Chairman Curtis. I think that should be done and it can be inserted 
at this time. 

(A statement from the General Accounting Office is as follows :) 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, December 15, 1953. 
Hon. Caru T. Curtis, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to letter of December 8, 1953, from 
Mr. Karl T. Schlotterbeck, staff director, Subcommittee on Social Security, re- 
questing a statement for the record of the public hearings before the Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Social Security, as to the function of the General Ac- 
counting Office with respect to the auditing of the Federal grants-in-aid public 
assistance programs. 

The audit by the General Accounting Office of the expenditure of funds ap- 
propriated to carry out these programs has been confined to the vouchers and 
supporting data evidencing the grants to the State agencies, and does not at the 
present time include a reference to the records maintained in the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency in Washington or in the field. 

The audit performed by this Office at the site and referred to by Miss Kathryn 
Goodwin, Acting Director of the Bureau of Public Assistance, in the hearings of 
November 17, 1953, before the committee is limited to administrative payrolls 
and does not include the Federal grants-in-aid public assistance programs. 

I trust that this reply will be received in time for insertion in the record as 
contemplated in the letter of December 8, 1953. 

Sincerely yours, 
LinpsAy C, WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

Chairman Curris. Any further questions? 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. No. 

Chairman Curtis. Any questions? 

Mr. Esernarrter. I do not think I will ask any questions. I just 
wanted to say that the hypothetical questions and hypothetical an- 
swers and hy pothetic al examples presented by counsel this morning 
and the points brought out in the testimony illustrate to me at least 
that computations and statistics and matters of that sort can become 
most confusing and reveal very little. It reminds me of the old say- 
ing to the effect that figures do not tell any hes. That is all. 

Miss Goopwin. No reflections on any of our figures, I hope, Mr. 
Eberharter. 

Mr. Exsernarter. No reflections whatsoever. 

I know that many lawyers in trying some very difficult criminal 

‘ases often fall back on the hy ‘pothetic val question basis and it certainly 
is a method of confusing the j jury in criminal cases at least. 

Chairman Curtis. Miss Goodwin, as to the report by States that 
Mr. Curtis of Missouri mentioned, will it be better to have that as a 
part of exhibit 56 or will that be a separate report ? 

Miss Goopwrx. I believe it will be better to be a separate report. 
It will be a pretty complicated table all in one exhibit. 

Chairman Curtis. We will have it as an attachment to exhibit 56 
so we can number our exhibits here as they appear. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, I do not want to go back to the hypo- 
thetical situation which confused some members of the committee, 
but I was interested in one of the things which you brought out and 
I would like to check my recollection of what you said. That was 
that it was your understanding that this formula was adopted and 
the averaging process was adopted in order to get more Federal 
participation in those States who were least able to make the pay- 
ments, the poorest States, so to speak. Did you say that? 

Miss Goopwin. That is my understanding, yes. 
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Mr. Winn. Does that tie in with what you told us yesterday to 
the effect that two major factors in the size of benefit payments were 
the number of OASI recipients, and the relative wealth or lack of 
wealth in the State; is that true? 

Miss Goopwin. In terms of the total expenditures and the recipient 
rate. You would expect to find an inverse correlation between per 
capita income in the State and the extent of need in that State. The 
more people have money, the fewer people are apt to be without money 
and therefore your higher recipient rates would be expected to be 
found in the States where the per capita income is lowest. The other 
thing which has primary effect is old-age and surivivors insurance. 
Because the coverage has not been as complete i in relation to agricul- 
tural labor, particularly, and certain other types of employment, 
some States have benefited more than others in the number of persons 
who receive insurance benefits, and therefore their old-age-assistance 
recipient rate has been affected less than others. Those two are major 
factors which you would want to consider, in addition, as was pointed 
out yesterday, to whatever standards of assistance the States adopt. 

Mr. Winn. What would the per capita income have to do with it? 

Miss Goopwin. As I said, if you have a State where the average in- 
come is less than half what the average income is in another State you 
would assume that in the State with the low average you would have 
more people who would be in need of assistance. There are also figures 
which show the distribution of families and individuals who are 
below certain income levels. We have a chart, for example, which is 
related to 1949—we do not have this same chart for a later period— 
which shows the percentage of families and unrelated individuals 
in each State with an income of less than $1,000 per year, in 1949. The 
range is from Mississippi, which has about 49 percent of the popula- 
tion with income less than a thousand dollars a year, to New Jersey, 
which has about 15 or 16 percent of its population in that low-income 
bracket. I think I should say, and I believe this is also true of the 
charts that the committee has relating to individual income, that this 
income as so computed includes assistance payments and old-age and 
survivors’ payments, so that this is the variation after those things 
have been taken into account. 

Mr. Winn. The thing that I do not understand, and probably 
should, is that the mere fact that there is a greater incidence of people 
in need, how does that affect the size of the individual cash payments ? 

Miss Goopwin. It does not affect the individual cash payments 
directly. 

Mr. Winn. How does it affect the total expenditures ? 

Miss Goopwrin. It affects the total expenditures because the more 
people are in need, the more payments you make and the greater your 
total expenditure is. It may affect the average payment because if 
the States do not have enough money to make payments at a level 
of need which they would recognize as being a minimum level, then 
they will have to make lower payments and frequently pay only a per- 
centage of the need that they determine for each case. It has gone as 
low in some States as 40 percent of the need that they have determined, 
because the funds run out or some other problem occurs. 

Mr. Wryy. I can see that the State which has more people in need 
will require a greater total expenditure to meet that need, but I can- 
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not see that it necessarily follows that the State would not have that 
greater additional expenditure in order to meet the need ¢ 

Miss Goopwrn. It depends on whether they have the fiscal ability 
to raise the money to meet their share to make the payments. 

Mr. Wry. Is that related to the per capita income in your opinion? 

Miss Goopwin. Certainly. Per capita income, I believe, is accepted 
as one of the best gages of the potential fiscal ability of a State. There 
are other ways of meas suring it, but most of the others have the 
defect that they are related to a particular method of raising taxes. 

Mr. Winn. What you are saying and in effect what was said - yester- 
day is that in States with a low per capita income and the States with 
a low OASI recipient rate, that is, the benefits of OASI, you would 
normally expect to find the highest demand for old-age assistance and 
therefore the lowest old-age recipient payments. 

Miss Goopwin. The highest rate. 

Mr. Winn. I mean the smallest dollar amounts in grants. 

Miss Goopwin. It would tend to be so, yes; because that would be 
the State with the least fiscal ability to meet the need. 

Mr. Winn. I would like to look at a few of these States in this con- 
nection. Mr. Curtis, I ask that a table which ranks the States by per 
capita income for the calendar years 1947, 1949, and 1952, be marked 
in evidence as exhibit 57. This table was prepared by the staff. The 
ranking was by the staff. The information as to the per capita income 
for the 48 States and the District of Columbia was obtained from the 
United States Department of Commerce, Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Survey of Current Business, August 1953, page 15. 1 ask 
that this be marked exhibit 57 

Chairman Curtis. Do I understand, Mr. Counsel, that the figures 
as to the per capita income were taken from a published source of the 
Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Winn. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. And based on those figures the staff has arranged 
in columns the State with the highest per capita income appearing 
first ? 

Mr. Winn. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection it will be received and marked 
exhibit 57 

(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit 57.” follows :) 


a? 
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ExHIsBIt 57 


TABLE 40.—COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN RANKING OF STATES BY PER CAPITA 
INCOME, SELECTED YEARS 








1947 
| 
Per | Per 
nan State capita Rank State } capita 
income } Income 
| 
1 | New York |} $1,713 25 | Indiana : : $1 
2 Nevada | 1, 667 26 Nebraska 1 
3 | Connecticut | 1,610 27 | New Hampshire 1 
4 | Illinois 1, 606 28 | Minnesota 1, 
5 | North Dakota 1, 582 29 | Missouri 1 
6 | California l, 30 | lowa l 
7 New Jersey 1,! 31 Utah 1, 
8 | Montana 1,5 32 | Vermont l, 
yg Delaware l, $3 Maine l 
10 | District of Columbia l, $4 Pexa. 1 
11 | Washington L, 85 Arizona 1 
12 | Wyoming . 36 | Florida 1, 
13 Rhode Island 1, 37 West Virginia 
14 | Michigan l, 38 | Virainia 
15 | Massachusetts l, 39 | Oklahoma 
16 | Ohio l 41 New Mexico 
17 | Kansas i. 51 lennessee 862 
18 | Pennsylvania l 42 | Louisiana 861 
19 | Oregon 1, 43 North Carolina R60 
20 | Colorado 1 44 | Georgia 855 
21 | South Dakota 1 45 | Kentucky 821 
22 Wisconsin l, 46) Alabama 775 
23 Maryland l, 17 South Carolina 769 
Continental United States 1 i8' Arkansas 756 
24 Idaho 1, 288 49 Mississippi 662 
1949 
1 New York $1, 741 25 | Minnesota $1, 246 
2 District of Columbia 1, 728 26 | Idaho 1, 233 
3 Delaware 1, 680 27 | New Hampshire 1, 220 
4 Nevada 1, 673 27 Kansas 1, 220 
» | Illinois 1, 630 29 | Texas 1, 200 
6 | California 1, 602 30 | Utah 1, 199 
7 | Connecticut 1, 600 31 | North Dakota 1, 187 
8 | New Jersey 1, 569 32 | South Dakota. 1,175 
9| Wyoming 1,478 33 | Arizona 1, 152 
10 | Washington 1,473 34 | Maine 1,119 
11 | Massachusetts 1, 447 35 | Vermont 1,112 
12 | Michigan 1, 428 36 | Florida 1, 105 
13 | Ohio 1, 421 37 | Oklahoma 1,075 
14 Maryland 1, 408 38 New Mexico 1, 074 
15 Rhode Island 1, 407 39 Virginia 1, 046 
16 | Oregon 1, 390 40 | Louisiana 1, OO8 
17 | Pennsylvania 1, 380 41 | West Virginia 1, 003 
18 | Colorado 1, 359 2 Georgia 874 
19 Montana 1, 359 43 | Tennessee 870 
20 | Wisconsin 1, 344 44 Kentucky 867 
Continental United States 1, 325 45 | North Carolina.._- 852 
Indiana 1, 316 46 | Arkansas 794 
Iowa 1, 295 47 | South Carolina ‘ 791 
Nebraska 1, 293 is Alabama “ 768 
Missouri 1, 291 49 | Mississippi 641 
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TABLE 40.—COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN RANKING OF STATES BY PER CAPITA 
INCOME, SELECTED YEARrS—Continued 





1952 
Pet Per 
Rank State capita Rank State ‘apita 
income income 
1 | Delaware $2, 2¢ 25 | Iowa $1, 545 
2| Nevada 2, 250 26 | New Hampshir« 1, 530 
} | District of ¢ if 2 ) 27 | Arizona 1, 498 
4 | Connecticut 2, O80 28 | Minnesota 1, 491 
5 | New York 2, 038 29 lexas 1, 452 
6 | Califo : 2. 032 30 | Utah 1, 450 
7 Lil , 983 31 Idaho 1, 438 
8 | New Jerse} 1, 959 32 | Maine 1, 361 
9} Ohio RS] 33 Vermont 1, 336 
10 Michigar 1, 815 34 New Mexico 1, 331 
ll Washingtor 1, 810 85 Virginia 1, 322 
Maryland 761 36 | Florida 1,319 
13 | Massachusett 1, 749 37 | Oklahoma | 1, 285 
14 Orego 1, 73 8 South Dakota | 1, 258 
15 | 1 Ivania 710 39 | West Virginia | 1,282 
it Kal 1, 698 40 | North Dakota 1, 223 
17 | Montana 697 41 | Louisiana 1, 206 
isi i wna 1, 682 42 | Georgia 1, 137 
19 | Rho 655 43, Kentucky 1, 135 
2 W I 649 44 lennesset 1, 126 
Co { tec 1, 689 45 South Carolina 1, 099 
21 Colora 1, 618 465 North Carolina 1, 049 
22; Wy 607 47 | Alabama 1,012 
2 M 1, 58 48 Arkansa 951 
24) N . if 49. Mississippi 818 
Sou ¢ pa Depar ( Offi iness Economics, 
Surv f Current Bu s, August 3, p. 138 


Mr. Wriyn. I also would like to offer as exhibit 58 a similar table 
for the same years which shows the comparison of changes in ranking 
of States by average old-age-assistance cash grants. The informa- 
tion for the years 1947 and 1949 were supplied to the staff by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance. The information as to the year 1952 
was obtained from the Social Security Bulletin for September of 
1952, which is a publication of the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department. The ranking again is by the staff and this table also 
includes the District of Columbia in addition to the 48 States. 

Chairman Curtis. The source of the figures is the Social Security 
Administration, but the arrangement in the columns is the work of 
the staff? 

Mr. Wriyn. That is right. 

Chairman Curtis. With the highest average grant appearing at the 
top of each column and then down in order ? 

Mr. Winn. That is right. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection that will be marked “Exhibit: 
58” and received in the record. 

(The table referred to, marked “Exhibit 58,” follows:) 
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TABLE 41.—COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN RANKING OF STATES BY AVERAGE OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE CASH GRANTS, FOR JUNE IN SELECTED YEARS 


Average 


State gr 





1947 


unt Rank 








1 | Colorado $65. 11 
2) Washington 53. 02 26 
3 |} California 52. 61 27 
4 | Massachusetts 50. 60 28 
5 Wyoming 48. 72 2 
6 | Arizona 47. 58 30 
7 | Nevada 47. 47 31 
8 | Utah 47. 06 32 
9 | New York 46. § 5) 
10 | Connecticut 43 84 
11 Oklahoma 2. 33 35 
12 | Oregon 41. 87 36 
13 Idaho 41.7 37 
14 New Jersey 40. 76 a8 
15 | Nebraska 40. 27 39 
16 | District of Columbia 40). 07 40 
17 | lowa 39. 72 41 
18 | Rhode Island 9. 66 42 
19 | Illinois 39. 57 4:5 
20 | Ohio 39. 56 44 
21 | North Dakota 39. 45 45 
22 | Montana 37. 80 46 
23 Minnesota 37. OT 47 
24 New Hampshire 36. 70 48 
25 | Florida 6. 59 49 
1949 

l California $70 25 

2 Washington 67.11 * 

3 | Colorado 67. 08 27 

4 | Massachusetts 61. 10 28 

5 | Wyoming 55. 63 20 

6 Arizona 86 50) 

7 | Nevada 05 31 

8 | Connecticut 01 32 
9 | New York 74 33 

10 | Oklahoma 10 34 
11 | Utah 27 35 
12 | Kansas 10 36 
13 | Oregon 21 37 
14 | Iowa 08 38 
15 New Jersey.-- 80 39 
16 | Minnesota 15 40 
17 | Louisiana 05 41 
18 Ohio 72 42 
19 | Idaho 46. 57 43 
20 | North Dakota 46. 56 44 
21 | Rhode Island... 45.04 45 
22 | Montana | 44. 93 46 
23 | Illinois “ 5 wruine | 44. 87 || 47 
Continental United States_| 43. 59 | 48 

24 | New Hampshire--.__.-...-..--.-| 43. 48 | 49 

38458—i4—pt -—10 


3 | North C 


State 


Continental United States 
W isconsir 


isi 
Michigan 
New Mexico 
M issouri 
Kansas 
Maine 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Maryland 
Vermont 
Indiana 
Texas 


Louisiana 
Delaware 
ith Carolina 


hessee 


Sot 





Arkansas 
North C 
Virginia 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Missi 
Georg 


We 


irolina 


Michigar 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

District of Columbia 
Wisconsin 

Maine 

Florida 
Pennsylvania 


South Dakota 
Maryland 
Indiana 

| Texas 


| New Mexico 

| Vermont 

Delaware 
Tennessee 

| aa ee ‘ 
South Carolina 

|} Alabama 

irolina.- 
West Virginia 
Arkansas 
Kentucky 

| Georgia. 

| Virginia 
Mississippi 


Average 
grant 


16. OO 





SS 


20. 23 


40 
40. 01 
is 


‘6. SS 
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TABLE 41 COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN RANKING OF STATES BY AVERAGE OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE CASH GRANTS, FOR JUNE IN SELECTED YEARS—Continued 





1952 
Rank state ——_ Rank State ae 
1 | Colorado $70. 56 27 Continental United States $45.19 
2 | Massachusetts 69. 73 28 | New Hampshire 43. 37 
3 | California 66. 20 29 | Maine 43.19 
4 Connecticut 62. 57 30 | Nebraska 2. 84 
5 | Washington 62. 22 31 | New Mexico 42. 25 
6 | Oregon 57. 64 32 | South Dakota 42. 09 
7} Wyoming 55. 56 33 | Illinois 41. 53 
8 | Utah 55. 43 34 | Maryland a 41.50 
9 | New York 55. 40 35 | Vermont uf 40. 02 
10 | Nevada 54. 34 36 | Pennsylvania ; 39, 22 
11 | New Jersey 54. 15 37 | Florida 38. 66 
12) kK i §2. 75 38 | Indiana 36. 24 
13 | District of Columbia 52. 55 39 | Delaware 35. 00 
14 | Oklahoma 52. 32 40 | Texas 33. 71 
15 | Iowa 1, 67 41 rehnessee 32. 74 
l¢ Montana 1. 50 42 | Georgia “ 31. 25 
17 | N h Dakota 1. 38 43 | Kentucky 29. 54 
18 Idaho 50, 82 44 | West Virginia 28. 36 
9 Louisiana 50. OO $5 | South ¢ na 27.31 
20 | Arizona 49. 61 46 | North Carolins 24. 61 
21. Ohio 49. 16 ,7 | Arkansas ~ 23. 84 
22 | Wisconsin 49.12 418 Virginia 23.17 
23 Rhode Island 18. 64 49 Alabama 21. 55 
24. Michigan 48. 57 Mississippi et 21.05 
25 | Minnesota 45. 71 | 
26 | Missouri 45. 63 | 
Source Average grant, 1947 and 1949, from Appendix I, table 148, p. 1159; 1952, from 
) 


Social Security Bulletin, September 1952, p. 22, table 12 


Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, you have exhibits 57 and 58 before you, 
do you not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. I wish you would also turn to a table which was a 
portion of the group of charts and tables introduced yesterday — 
the heading “Economic Status of the Aged.” (See exhibit 36, p. 287.) 
I would like to look at a few of these States, if we may. Let us ie 
Georgia first, and we find that in 1947 Georgia was 44th in per capita 
income, she was 42d in 1949 and she was 42d in 1952, do we not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Wixn. By exhibit 36, we find that Georgia had 20.2 percent 
of its aged population receiving old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efits, did it not? (See p. 287.) 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. Testing that against the statement which you just made 
we would expect to find Georgia in the lower rank of the OAA assist- 
ance payments, would we not ? 

Miss Goopwi1n. You could expect to find it se. 

Mr. Winn. Yes. 

Miss Goopwin. You have illustrated that there is one more factor. 
Those factors show where you would expect to find these States. Now, 
when you compare it where you do find them there is another factor, 
which is the amounts of fiscal effort that the State actually makes to 
raise the money for assistance. 

Mr. Winn. Of course, that is a result also. In other words, if it 
is not where you expect to find it, it may be that the lack of fiscal 
effort is a reason for it. 

Miss Goopwin. Or it may be that the State makes an unusual fiscal 
effort as in the case of Louisiana. 
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Mr. Wrxn. Now, if we look at Georgia as to the average old-age- 
assistance cash grants, we find that she was 48th in 1947, 47th in 1949, 
and 41st in 1952. That is just about what you would expect, is it not. 
based on your testimony ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. Let us look at Mississippi a moment if we may, with the 
same comparison. Under per capita income we find Mississippi is 
49th in 1947, 1949, and 1952; is that correct? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Winn. Mississippi had 13.7 percent of her aged population 
receiving OASI benefit payments; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwtn. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. There again you have a low OASI recipiency rate. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Winn. The national average is 31.8; is it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. We find Mississippi 1 in the ranking of the average pub- 
lic-assistance cash grants, exhibit 57, is 47th in 1947, 49th in 1949, and 
49th in 1952; that is correct, is it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Let us look at West Virginia. We find West Virginia 
was 37th, according to exhibit 57, in per capita income in 1947, was 
41st in 1949, and was 39th in 1952, was she not ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Winn. Now we turn to this portion of exhibit 36 which we 
are using, and we find that West Virginia has 34.1 percent of her aged 
population receiving OASI benefits. That is a fairly high percentage 
receiving OASI benefits; is it not ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winw. It is several points above the national average; is it not? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. As a matter of fact, I believe there are only 13 out of 
the 48 States and the District of Columbia which have a higher pro- 
portion of the aged population receiving OAST benefits. “We find 
that West Virginia, if we look at exhibit 58, is 49th in 1947 in the 
size of the average old-age-assistance cash grant, is 44th in 1949, and 
is 43d in 1952, so that there we depart from the pattern that we had 
in Georgia and Mississippi, do we not, Miss Goodwin, because one of 
the factors which you referred to as major is absent, namely, a low 
percentage of the aged population drawing old-age-assistance bene- 
fits. In West Virginia we have a high percentage drawing OAST 
benefits. 

Miss Goopw1n. West Virginia, as you pointed out, is very low in 
per capita income. In other words, it is a State with little money to 
spend. It would be expected to have a high caseload, therefore, a 
large number of people requiring assistance. It has that to a lesser 
extent because of the higher OASI coverage, so that you have an 
interaction of these various factors. It is still a State without as 
much fiscal ability to provide for assistance as many other States have. 

Mr. Win. Then you are saying that in West Virginia at least the 
factor which influences the percentage of the aged population receiv- 
ing OASI benefits is not as major as it is in some other States; is that 
true? 
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Miss Goopwin. Well, it is as major as it could be in a State in this 
same bracket, yes. It has an effect on the assistance recipient rate. 
The fact that the recipient rate is higher for old-age and survivors 
insurance is reflected in the fact that the recipient rate for old-age 
assistance is lower than the national average in each instance. 

Mr. Winn. The old-age-assistance recipient rate in West Virginia 
is below the national average; is it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. So that it was not the terrific load of individuals de- 
manding assistance that forced the average cash grant on the OAA 
program down. 

Miss Goopwrn. You have a whole series of things all of which have 
an effect. If all of those are to the effect that you have low income 
in the State, low coverage in old-age and survivors insurance, low 
fiscal ability in the State, you can anticipate a situation in which you 
will have a large number of people needing assistance. They will 
get assistance to the extent that the fiscal ability of the State provides, 
and that will reflect itself in a low or high payment. I think this 
would be easier perhaps if we took each State individually when we 
could sort those various things. 

Mr. Eseruarrer. In other words, you could take any State that is 
listed in these analyses and these tables and practically without look- 
ing at the records tell the different factors that enter into the reasons 
arriving at that percentage? In West Virginia, you know the factors 
that enter into the low average insofar as OAA is concerned. You 
take my State of Pennsylvania or you could take the State of Nebraska 
and offhand without referring to the figures you could pretty nearly 
guess in what percentage bracket they would be with respect to both 
OASI and OAA because you know the factors that enter the picture 
in those particular States; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwry. That is, you can see what those factors would be. 
You have left out, and you have to apply, the unpredictable one, which 
is the desire and intent of the State to provide more or less adequately 
for people who require assistance and that is a factor which would 
have to be taken in a different context. You cannot predict that in 
other words. 

Mr. Wrxyn. That would not take in a factor as to whether they 
were Democrats or Republicans ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiyn. Miss Goodwin, may we now look at V irginia? If you 
look at exhibit a7 you will find that Virginia is 38th in per capita 
income in 1947, 39th in per capita income in 1949, and 35th in per 
capita income in 1952. Is that right? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Virginia’s OASI rate, that is, the rate of percentage of 
its aged population receiving benefits under the OASI program, was 
25 percent I believe in 1953. 

Miss Goopwrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. That is appreciably below the national average; is it 
not ? 

Miss Goopwrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Wry. So there again on those two factors that you referred 
to we would expect to find Virginia with a low average cash payment 
for old-age assistance; would we not 
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Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. And by referring to exhibit 58 we find that Virginia 
was 44th in 1947, 48th in 1949, and 47th in 1952; do we not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Now, I would like to look at Maryland, Miss Goodwin. 
Under the per capita income figures we find that Maryland was 23d 
in 1947, rose to 14th in 1949, and went to 12th in 1952; did it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. That is, it started out above the national average and 
has continued to rise since; has it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Wry. [If we look at exhibit 36 (p. 287) we will note that Mary- 
land has 32.4 percent of its aged population receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits; do we not ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Winn. The national average is 31.8 so that is practically aver- 
age. It is slightly above, but practically average. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. When we look at the figures shown on exhibit 58, we 
find where Maryland ranks, by the average cash payment to old-age- 
assistance beneficiaries, 34th in 1947, 34th in 1949, and 33d in 1952; 
is that correct, Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. What would you say would be the explanation for a 
State which (1) is above the average and rising in per capita income, 
(2) with a little better than average number of its aged people receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance payments, (3) with a very small 
percentage of its aged people receiving old-age assistance—it is 6 
percent according to y exhibit 36 ( (p. 287 )—ranking so low in the size of 
the average cash payment to its old-age-assistance beneficiaries ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. The low recipient rate you would expect from this 
combination of things. The fact that the average payments are lower 
than some others reflect again the ability or willingness of the State 
to set the standards of payments. That would vary considerably 
from State to State. 

Mr. Winn. I only have one more State in going through this and 
that is Louisiana. If you turn to exhibit 57 we find that Louisiana is 

42d in national income in 1947, 40th in national income in 1949, and 
41st in national income in 1952; is that correct ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Then we turn to the percentage of those receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, that is the percentage of the raged, 
and we find that Louisiana has 21.5 percent of its aged population 
under the OASI benefit schedule. That is a little better than 10 
points below the national average; is it not? (See exhibit 36.) 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. Yet when we turn to the size of the cash payments of 
the old-age-assistance beneficiaries as shown in exhibit 58 we find 
that Louisiana which was 38th in 1947 has jumped to 17th in 1949 
and is 19th in 1952. Can you give the subcommittee any information 
as to why that divergence from what would norm: lly be expected in 
view of its per capita income and the percentage of its aged on the 


OASI benefit rolls? 
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Miss Goopwin. This is a State in which you would expect a high 
re cipient rate because of the low per capita income in the State and 
because of the large number of individuals and families whose income 
is less than a thousand dollars a year, and if it related only to the 
average fiscal effort of the State, it would probably fall in a group 
with a great many very small paymentsand a very few high ones. This 
happens to be a State, as reflected by the big Jump that you see on 
your exhibit between 1947 and 1949, that wished to provide for the 
old people in the State on a basis that they regarded as being a mini- 
mum adequate living standard. They made this determination and 
they did in their own State financing make an extra fiscal effort. It 
makes the highest tax effort in the United i ites, a large proportion 
of its tax effort going to the support of its health, education, and 
welfare programs. 

Mr. Winn. When you say a tax effort, will you elaborate on that 
a little bit, Miss Goodwin ? 

Miss Greppes. We have a chart here entitled “State and Local Tax 
Burden in Each State as Percent of National Acreage, 1950 or 1951.” 
The source of the information is Roger A. Freeman, the State and 
Local Tax Burden in 48 States, published by Pacific Northwest 
Industry in January 1953. In the chart the tax effort of each State 
is related to the national average tax effort. Louisiana’s tax effort is 
about 150 percent of the average for the country. They make more 
effort than any other State to support their State functions. 

Mr. Miss. It might be of interest to the committee to have that 
entire chart in the hearing at this point. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection it will be so received and 
will be assigned “Exhibit 59.” 

(The chart referred to, marked “Exhibit 59.” follows :) 
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ExHIBIT 59 


STATE AND LOCAL TAX BURDEN IN EACH STATE AS PERCENT OF 
NATIONAL AVERAGE, 1950 OR 195! L/ 





RANK IN 
AVERAGE 
STATE PER CAPITA PERCENT 
INCOME, 6 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 
1949-195! elena eee = aneeea 2 
LA 40 
N. DAK 30 
S. DAK. 26 
KANS. 25 
MINN. 24 
FLA. 34 
UTAH 28 
COLO 20 
Miss. 48 
CALIF. 6 
OKLA. 38 
ARIZ. 32 
IDAHO 3! 
vT. 33 
wis. 19 
N. MEX. 36 
OREG. 17 
1OWA 22 
MONT. 13 
NH. 27 
NC 43 
MASS. 10 
wo. 12 
MICH. tt 
S.C. 45 
WASH. 8 
MAINE 35 
NEV. - 3 
ARK. 47 
NY 2 
TENN. 42 
CONN. 4 
NEBR 21 
KY. 44 
Nv 7 
0. 14 
Ww. VA 39 
IND. 18 
RL 15 
vA. 37 
MO. 23 
ALA 46 
GA. 4! 
WL. 5 
Owlo 9 
TEX. 29 
PA 16 
DEL. \ 





anceeeeediaenmeene aie 


i/ TAX BURDEN REPRESENTS STATE AND LOCAL TAXES AS PERCENT OF STATE INCOME PAYMENTS. 
SOURCE: FREEMAN, ROGER A. "THE STATE AND LOCAL TAX BURDEN IN 48 STATES.” PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST INDUSTRY, JANUARY 1953, PAGE 91. 


Mr. WINN. Would you tell me a little bit about your meaning of 
the phrase “tax effort,” Miss Geddes? 

Miss Geppes. The State and local tax burden represents State and 
local taxes as a percent of State income payments. Those are the 
State income payments data prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce on personal income payments. They represent wages, entre- 
preneurial income (including farm income), dividends, interest, net 
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rents, social insurance payments, veterans’ benefits and pensions, as- 
sistance payments, all payments paid to individuals from various 
sources, 

Mr. Winn. Taxes are levied, are they not, as a result of the action 
of the people directly or the people through the legislature? 

Miss Geppres. That is right, by the State and local governments. 

Mr. Winn. Then tax effort is just another way of saying willing- 
ness to be taxed; is it not? 

Miss Geppes. That is right. 

Mr. Winn. Then actually what you are saying about Louisiana 
is that, despite a relatively small proportion of the aged population 
receiving old-age and survivors-insurance benefits and despite a low 
per-capita income, Louisiana has paid a high old-age assistance cash 
payment as a result of a willingness on the part of the people of the 
State of Louisiana to be taxed more for this program; is that not 
correct 2 

Miss Greppes. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. I believe there was some special statute that went into 
effect in 1948, in Louisiana, was there not ? 

Miss Goopwin. There was a revision of their welfare laws in, I 
believe, 1947 or 1948; yes. 

Mr. Wrywn. Did they not also pass a sales tax, the proceeds of which 
were earmarked for this program in 1948? 

Miss Goopwin. I do not have that information here. 

Mr. Winn. Do any of your associates have that information? 

Miss Goopwtn. I do not think so. 

Mr. Winn. It is also true, is it not, Miss Goodwin, that despite a 
proportion of Maryland’s aged population which is close to the na- 
tional average receiving old-age and survivors-insurance benefits, 
and despite a per-capita income which is above the national average 
in 1947 and which was rising through 1949 and up to 1952, we find 
that there is a low-average old-age assistance cash grant in Maryland; 
do we not? 

Miss Goopwtn. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, I have here a memorandum from the 
Legislative Reference Service, American Law Division, of the Library 
of Congress, which is addressed to the House Subcommittee on Social 
Security, which I would like to have inserted into the record at this 
point as exhibit 60. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The memorandum referred to, marked “Exhibit 60,” follows :) 


Exursit 60 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, AMERICAN LAW DIVISION 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C., November 9, 1953. 
To: House Subcommittee on Social Security. 
(Attention Mr. Karl T. Schlotterbeck.) 
Subject: Miscellaneous information concerning Louisiana, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia taxes. 
1. Documentation of Louisiana sales tax: The present Louisiana sales tax 
was imposed by Act 9, Laws of 1948, and is contained in Louisiana Revised 
Statutes (1950), title 47, sections 301-318. 
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2. Virginia law providing for reduction in income taxes upon the occasion of 
a surplus of tax receipts over budgeted expenditures: In 1950 (Laws 1950, ch. 
493) the Virginia Legislature enacted a law providing that whenever it is dis- 
closed in the comptroller’s report submitted to the Governor on August 1 of each 
year, beginning with 1951, that the sum of general fund revenues collected in 
the preceding fiscal year exceed the sum of $96 million, the Governor, on or 
before August 15, shall issue a proclamation stating such fact and the applicable 
credit, if any, to which income taxpayers, individual, fiduciary, and corporate, 
are entitled. 

With reference to the tax year 1950 (1950 for individuals and 1951 for corpo- 
rations) it was provided that if the general-fund revenues collected during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, exceed $100 million, and do not exceed $103 
million, each taxpayer shall become entitled to a 10-percent credit on their in- 
come tax. However, if the revenues for that fiscal year totaled more than $103 
million but were not over $105 million, the credit was to be 15 percent, and if 
the revenues exceeded $105 million, the credit was to be 20 percent. 

With reference to the tax year 1951, it provided that if the comptroller’s re- 
port, submitted on August 1, 1952, revealed that general fund revenue collections 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, exceeded budgetary estimate for the fiscal 
year 1953, then the credit was to be allowed on income taxes due for the calendar 
year 1951 (for individuals ; 1952 for corporations), but the excess had to be equal 
to at least 5 percent of the estimated receipts from income taxes, The credit, 
if any, thus allowed was to be equal to the percentage which the excess was of 
budgetary estimates of income tax receipts. 

With references to the tax year 1952 (and thereafter) it is now provided that 
if the comptroller’s report reveals that collections of general fund revenues for 
the fiscal year ending on June 30, of the year in which the report is submitted 
(in this instance, June 30, 1953) plus the total of credits allowed during such 
fiscal year, exceed budgetary estimates of receipts for said fiscal year, then a 
credit shall be allowed; provided the amount of the excess is at least 5 percent 
of the estimate of receipts from income taxes for the fiscal year beginning July 1 
of the year in which the report is submitted (in this instance, 1953). The credit 
allowed shall be the percentage which the excess is of the budgetary estimate of 
income-tax receipts for said fiscal year (in this instance, fiscal 1954). 

This law (Laws 1950, ch. 493), which was amended in 1952 (Laws 1952, ch. 32), 
is contained in the Virginia Code Annotated (Supp. 1952), sections 58-86.2 to 
58—86.5. 

The following credits have been proclaimed by the Governor: 











Year | Percent Corporation Individual and fiduciary 

| 
| | 

1953 ‘ 6 | Calendar year 1953 or fiscal year begin- | Calendar year 1952 or fiscal year begin- 
| _ ning in 1953. | _ning in 1952. 

eicaanal 9 | Calendar year 1952 or fiscal year begin- | Calendar year 1951 or fiscal year begin- 
| | _ ning in 1952. ning in 1951. 

DORR cnenete | 20 | Calendar year 1951 or fiscal year begin- | Calendar year 1950 or fiscal year begin- 
ning in 1951. ning in 1950. 


Source: Commerce Clearing House, Inc. Virginia State Tax Reporter, par. 10-854.10 


Savings to income taxpayers effected by these credits: 
Total savings 
Year: 
Calendar year 1950 or fiscal year beginning in 1950, for indi- 
viduals; and calendar year 1951, or fiscal year beginning in 
TOeE,. FOr COTIITERIOOE. 6 oe nen 7 $10, 617, 310 
Calendar year 1951 or fiscal year beginning in 1951, for indi- 
viduals; and calendar year 1952 or fiscal year beginning in 
1952, for corporations__._..__--- —_ 5, 046, 323 


Data not yet available for 1952-53 period, because of deferred dates for pay- 
ment of income taxes. (Source: Mr. Willis H. White, chief of research section, 
department of taxation, Richmond, Va.) 

3. Maryland law providing for reduction in income taxes: (a) The amount 
of income taxes payable on the net income of resident and nonresident individuals 
for the calendar year 1952 or the fiscal year ending in 1953 shall be reduced by 
an amount equal to 15 percent of the total income tax otherwise due as computed 
according to the existing income-tax laws of the State (Code Annotated (Flack, 
1951) art. 81, sec. 284A; Laws 1952, ch. 8; Laws 1953, ch. 2). 
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rhis provision was first added by Laws 1952, chapter 2; and authorized a 

ilar 15-percent reduction applicable to income taxes due for the calendar 

ir 1951 or the fiscal year ending in 1952 

“(b ) Savings to individual income taxpayers effected by 15-percent reduction : 
1951, $3,600,000 (estimated) ; 1952, $4,127,000 (estimated). (Source: Mr. Benja- 
min . ‘Marsh, office of comptroller of the treasury, Annapolis, Md.) 

NORMAN J. SMALL. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, should not we read the title 
and subject of what it is? 

Chairman Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, exhibit 60 is dated November 9, 1953, 
and is entitled “Miscellaneous Information Concerning Louisiana, 
Maryland, and Virginia Taxes.” The first thing I would like to point 
out is that under the documentation of the Louisiana sales tax we find 
that the present Louisiana sales tax was imposed by act 9, Laws of 1948, 
as contained in Louisiana Revised Statutes, 1950, title 47, sections 
301-318. Referring to Maryland and its tax laws, Miss Goodwin, I 
find the following: 

The amounts of income taxes 
and this is from the Legislative Reference memorandum— 
payable on the net income of resident and nonresident individuals for the 
calendar year 1952 or the fiscal year ending in 1953 shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to 15 percent of the total income tax otherwise due as computed according 
to the existing income-tax laws of the State. 

And the Maryland code is cited for that provision, 

This provision was first added by Laws 1952, chapter 2; and authorized a similar 
15-percent reduction applicable to income taxes due for the calendar year 1951 
or the fiscal year ending in 1952. 

And the estimated figures as to the savings of the individual taxpayers 
affected by this 15-percent income-tax reduction amounts to $3,600,000 
In 1951, and $4,127,000 in 1952. Miss Goodwin, this is another example, 
is it not, the reverse of the situation in Louisiana; in other words, an 
unwillingness on the part of the people in Maryland to have at least 

1 part of the money which was taxable under the laws of the State of 
Seevand. | uit for this reduction, diverted to their old-age-assistance 
program ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. I think we should not confuse the source of the tax 
funds. I think there was a little confusion. You put the significance 
on the sales tax in one instance and on the income tax here. The tax 
burden as me ay d by this study is not related to the manner in which 
the tax is levied, but simply relates the total taxes from all sources to 
the total per capita income as computed by the Department of Com- 
merece. Apart from that it is certainly true that Maryland for all 
governmental functions makes a lower tax effort than does Louisiana. 
That is not peculiar to the assistance programs. I assume that Mary- 
land feels that the standard of assistance which it established is one 
that they regard as adequate for the people of Maryland. 

Mr. Mitts. May I interpose just a minute for a question ? 

Chairman Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Mitts. Mr. Chairman, are the State OAA payments out of the 
general funds of the Maryland treasury, or is there a special tax levied 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. Win. [am informed that it is paid out of the general funds. 
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Mr. Miius. Into which the income tax goes? 

Mr. Winn. Into which the income tax goes. 

Miss Goodwin, I would like to refer to the memorandum which is 
exhibit 60 and Virginia. The Virginia law according to this memo- 
randum provides for a reduction in income taxes upon the occasion 
of a surplus of tax receipts over budgeted expenditures. We find 
that as a result of the percentage reductions which have been pro- 
claimed by the Governor of Virginia under these statutes there was 
a reduction in the taxes, a savings to the income taxpayers of the 
State of Virginia, which amounted to over $10 million for taxes paid 
for the calendar year 1950 or fiscal year beginning in 1950 for indi- 
viduals and calendar year 1951 or fiscal year beginning in 1951 for 
corporations. A similar proclamation for the succeeding year resulted 
in a saving to income taxpayers of over $5 million, and the procla- 
mation covering the year 1953 for calendar year 1952 or fiscal year 
beginning in 1952 for individual and fiduciary taxpayers, for the 
calendar year 1953 or the fiscal year beginning in 1953 for corporations 
will amount to 6 percent. The saving as a result of that proclamation 
has not yet been determined, but since 6 percent is two-thirds of 9 
percent, which was the proclamation in the year 1952 for the calendar 
year 1951 in which there was a savings of over $5 million to the tax- 
payers. This tax law having been on the books, the fact that the 
people in Virginia wanted this $10 million returned to them in 1950 
and $5 million in 1951 and a similar amount of somewheres around 
$4 million in 1952 again indicates an unwillingness on the part of the 
State of Virginia to be taxed for this program, is that correct? 

Miss Goopwrn. Well, Virginia has a very low tax effort for its 
entire governmental structure. I think we ought to keep clear, how- 
ever, that these taxes are not, except in unusual circumstances, levied 
in relation to public assistance per se. The public-assistance appro- 
priation may be made out of the general fund, but it is not necessarily 
directly related to a particular tax. Virginia is certainly one of the 
States which, on this ranking we have, is among the lowest in tax effort 
for all governmental activities. I should point out that, in both Mary- 
land and Virginia, the program is partially financed from local funds. 

Mr. Muus. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Chairman Curtis. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Mus. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would not be in any position to criticize Virginia for the low tax 
effort it may make nor to criticize Louisiana for the strong efforts it 
makes. That is the prerogative of the State. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. The State determines its adequacy 
to support. All we are doing is pointing out some of the factors which 
might explain the differences apart from that decision. 

Mr. Mitxs. I am sure that we on the committee would not want to 
put ourselves in the position of having anyone infer that we are so 
situated that we can criticize these States for the efforts they make or 
fail to make. 

Chairman Curtis. Certainly you are voicing the sentiment of the 
chairman. Our purpose is not to criticize anybody. We merely want 
the facts. 

Mr. Winn. Perhaps we can bring this to a head with this question: 
Ts it not a fact that the tax law in Virginia and the tax law in Mary- 
land demonstrate an unwillingness on the part of the people of those 
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States to be taxed more for this program, despite a proven capacity 
to be taxed the additional amounts indicated ? 

Miss Goopwin. In neither case is the tax law directed toward this 
program specifically. The appropriation for assistance in both in- 
stances is paid out of the general fund into which this tax is paid. 
Whether or not the reductions which were made were because they 
were unwilling to make appropriations for assistance is a separate 
question which we would not imply from this information. 

Mr. Wryn. Did you not tell the committee a little while ago that 
per capita income indicated the capacity of the State to be taxed ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. What I said was that it is an indication of the 
ability of the State but not necessarily of its willingness. If you have 
a State that has low per capita income, it is an indicator that you will 
both have a large number of people needing assistance and that, unless 
you have some extraordinary effort, you will have a lesser ability on 
the part of the State to meet a high cost for assistance or any other 
governmental expenditure. 

Mr. Wry. I will rephrase the question I asked you earlier: Do not 
the laws, including the tax laws, in Virginia and the laws, including the 
tax laws, in Maryland, demonstrate an unwillingness on the part of the 
people of those States to be taxed more for this program despite a 
proven capacity to be taxed the nee amounts indicated ? 

Miss Goopwin. I will say again, I do not think that you can say that 
what they do about a gener: al tax law necessi urily can be attributed to 
willingness to support one particular aspect of the Government 
activity. 

Mr. Winn. Let me ask you this, Miss Goodwin: It is true then that 
the willingness or unwillingness of the people in a State to be taxed 
more for this program, whether it is part of a special tax or general 
tax, is a major factor in determining the size of the average old-age- 
assistance cash grant; is that correct? 

Miss Goopwi1n. The willingness to appropriate from taxes; yes. 

Mr. Wrxn. And in Louisiana, Virginia, and Maryland this willing- 
ness or unwillingness to appropriate from taxes has been a factor of 
greater importance than either the proportion of the aged population 
receiving OASI payment or the per capita income in the States; is that 
correct ¢ 

Miss Goopwrn. I would say that it was a factor that had less signifi- 
cance in Virginia and Maryland, as a comparative factor. In ‘Lou- 
isiana the fact that an extraordinary effort was made by the State, far 
above the average of most other States, I think, is a factor of special 
significance. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Eberharter. 

Mr. Esernarter. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the questions by 
counsel have been directed to the witness in an attempt to have her 
state to this committee her conclusions with respect to the attitude of 
particular States. Ido not know whether that was the purpose, but it 
seemed tobe. He wasasking her opinion or conclusion as to the actions 
of the States. I just want to recite here that early this month the city 
of Pittsburgh, of which I am a resident, had a referendum on the ques- 
tion of whether or not taxes could be raised by the board of education 
in order to provide for the children of the city of Pittsburgh what was 
considered by all the leading educators of the city of Pittsburgh ade- 
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quate educational facilities, both in construction and instructions to the 
pupils. The people of the city of Pittsburgh who voted on that ques- 
tion voted nearly 4 to 1 against giving the board of education power 
to raise the taxes. It would be hard for me to conclude from that that 
the people of the city of Pittsburgh by so voting 4 to 1 did not want 
their children adequately educated as was set out ‘by the leading educa 
tors of the city. 

Chairman Curtis. Any other questions at this point. 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. WINy. Miss Goodwin, does it on occasion happen that you have 
applicants for old-age- assistance whose needs include the care being 
provided by a daughter or a wife, for instance, neither of whom be- 
cause of a lack of age is eligible for old-age assistance, that is, neither 
the wife nor the daughter ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; that frequently happens. 

Mr. Winn. When neither the applicant nor his wife nor his 
daughter has resources or income, what provision under the social- 
security laws providing a matching arrangement can be used to meet 
the needs of this wife or daughter ? 

Miss Goopwin. There are no provisions specifically for such 
individuals in the Federal matching provisions. 

Mr. Winn. In other words, the Federal Government could not 
participate in any grant that the State might make to the wife or to 
the daughter ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. They can make it only to the eligible 
person. 

Mr. Winn. Let us assume, if we may, that this particular aged 
applicant has resources or an income that amounts to $55 per month, 
and let us further assume that the maximum State payment to an aged 
person is $55 a month. What can be done under these circumstances / 

Miss Goopwin. May I start back just a minute on that, because the 
situation is not necessarily different in what happens to the individual 
whether the person has income or not. This is the problem that States 
have in determining the need of one individual who lives in a family 
setting and whose whole situation is interdependent with and on that 
of the other persons with whom he lives. Welfare agencies tradi- 
tionally determined need on the basis of the whole family and divided 
up the income equally, or in various other ways in various States, as 
well as the requirements, to arrive at a total family need. These pro- 
visions for old-age assistance, which are written in terms of indi- 
viduals but who are often within a family group, did provide a differ- 
ent problem for the States. The States Soptcached this in one of 
several ways, two of which we have recognized. If a State decides 
that it wishes to consider the needs of the eligible person as they are 
affected by the fact that he lives in the same house or re quires the care 
of somebody else who lives with him, they may include that in com- 
puting his requirements, which, as we said yesterday, was the total 
of what he needs to live on. 

Now, the State may provide for paying that full amount, if there 
is no income in the family, or if there is income, they may deduct his 
income from that total and pay the balance. The amount of the 
Federal contribution is, of course, limited by the maximum and the 
payment is made on the basis that the needs have been determined 
to be those of the eligible person. 
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Some States use a different method, which on the whole probably 
produces about the same mathematical result. Some States first apply 
whatever income the individual may have to the needs of his depend- 
ent before deducting it from his own needs. We recognize either of 
those as a method. There are a great many others. We have from 
time to time made efforts to be more specific about this and always 
ran into a great many technical problems that it created for State 
agencies within their own laws about how income should be considered 
or distributed and what payments they would make. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I ask that we insert 
in the record as exhibit 61 two more portions from section 3120 of the 
Handbook of Public Assistance, dated February 14, 1949, and one 
marked section of two paragraphs from section 3131 of the same 
handbook which sets forth the directions of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance as to the matter on which Miss Goodwin has just testified. 
This is the Handbook of Public Assistance Administration. It is put 
out by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to, marked “Exhibit 61,” follows:) 


ExHrsirT 61 


The Social Security Administration, therefore, interprets ‘‘consideration” of 
income and resources as permitting statewide policies that provide for the 
following: 

7. » * * * 7 * 


2 


3. Allocation of the individual’s income as necessary for the support of his 
dependents not to exceed the total amount of their needs as determined by a 
statewide standard; 

* * * * * . 

If a State chooses to establish the need of the individual on a basis that 
recognizes as essential to him the presence in the home of other needy persons, 
the plan must include the State’s policy as to the persons whose need will be 
comprehended in the individual’s need. The State’s instructions must set forth 
clearly that the decision as to whether any persons within the State’s definition 
are essential to his well-being shall rest with the recipient. 

The plan must include the policies which will assure that all income and 
resources of an individual claiming assistance will be considered in determining 
that he is needy.* The plan must provide that all income and all resources avail- 
able for his use will be evaluated and taken into account by comparing them with 
the State’s standard of economic security to determine the amount of assistance 
needed. Such provisions must be consistent with each other and with the frame- 
work established for the program by the State law. 


Mr. Wrxn. Miss Goodwin, I have before me section 3632 of the 
Handbook of Public Assistance Administration marked for eligibility 
and payments to individuals, and I would like to read this into the 
record if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

PRECEDENTS 
RECIPIENTS OUT OF STATE 

* * * Tt is our understanding that the West Virginia Department of Public 

Assistance wishes to continue old-age assistance payments to a recipient who 


returned to the country of Syria for a visit and who presumably is stranded 
there at the present time. 





1 Except with respect to income earned by a recipient of aid to the blind disregarded as 
a result of sec. 1002 (a) (8) and sec, 1109 of the Social Security Act. See IV, 3161. 
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Inasmuch as the State statutes and the provisions of the approved plan for 
old-age assistance do not prevent such payments, Federal matching would not 
be precluded ; 
the article then goes on to point out however that proof of continuing 
need and compliance with other eligibility requirements must be se- 
cured and suggestions how that might be done. Miss Goodwin, that 
is a page out of the handbook, is it not ? 

Miss Goopwin. This is a page out of administrative sheets which 
we give to our own staff to inform them of isolated problems that 
have come up and which have not acquired the status or the need for 
a general policy, so they will have information that if such question 
comes up it is one that should be referred in and further discussed. 
This problem of payments outside of the United States has come up 
only two or three times to the notice of the central office. There are 
real problems for the assistance agencies in doing this because it is 
necessary to determine continuing eligibility and even when recipients 
go across State lines the States encounter some difficulties in keeping 
that information current, although they usually can draw on the other 
State welfare departments for that aid. That is not easy in a foreign 
country. 

Mr. Winn. There is nothing in the statute however which pro- 
hibits a State from receiving matching benefits ? 

Miss Goopwin. Providing the State law would so permit; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Winn. Miss Goodwin, we have seen numerous excerpts from 
articles and other writings in which the word “right” is used in con- 
nection with old-age assistance payments. Can you tell me what 
the policy of the Bureau of Public Assistance has been as to the matter 
of the payments of these public-assistance cash payments as a matter 
of right ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. As you know, the old-age assistance and old-age in- 
surance programs had their birth in the same kind of planning, and 
except for the accident of what employment is covered in the insur- 
ance program, the people are very much the same. 

We have said on many occasions that we believe that when an 
assistance program is established by law setting forth its eligibility 
conditions, persons who meet those eligibility conditions and con- 
tinue to meet them have a right to receive assistance and not be sub- 
ject to the judgment or whims of individuals within the program. 
If other conditions are to be imposed, they should be imposed as part 
of the law or the policy and regulations of the agency, and not on a 
basis which is individually applied. It is in that sense a conditional 
right. It is the right to receive in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations of the State. 

Mr. Wryy. It is also a statutory right; is it not? 

Miss Goopwin. It is a statutory right, yes; within the limits of the 
State’s provisions for public assistance. ‘These may be in part within 
the statute and in part within its regulations which the Department is 
empowered to issue. 

Mr. Winn. So far as the Federal Government’s matching partici- 
pation is concerned, it is purely a statutory right? 

Mr. Meyers. The right of the individual to receive assistance in 
any case is never based on any Federal law, if that was the question 
you had in mind, Mr. Winn. It would in all cases be based on State 
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law, and whether that is specific in terms of a statute that you can 
look at in terms of A B C is not always the case. Sometimes there 
are interpretative and implementing regulations by States. I think 
that is what Miss Goodwin had in mind. 

Mr. Winn. The Federal Government can amend its matching for- 
mula at any time and either increase or decrease the payments as the 
case may be? 

Mr. Meyers. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. And, to that extent at least, whatever money comes 
from the Federal Treasury is paid out and expected to be received, not 
as a matter of a vested right, but purely as a matter of statutory right; 
is that right? 

Mr. Meyers. That is correct, in terms of the difference between 
vested and statutory. That iscertainly correct. 

Mr. Winn. And section 1104 of the Social Security Act specifically 
reserved to Congress the right to amend or change the law; did it not? 

Mr. Meyers. Yes. 

Chairman Curtis. I recognize Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I want to develop some points that counsel 
is developing. Maybe he will bring them out. 

Mr. Mitis. Along the line of the questions by counsel, I had in mind, 
Miss Goodwin, the provision of section 2 (a) (9), which in part says 
that old-age assistance shall be furnished with reasonable promptness 
to all eligible individuals. I wonder if that languge has prompted 
the statutory development within the State of this right to which you 
refer. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. I think it goes back to another provision in 
the same section which states that the State must provide an oppor- 
tunity for a fair hearing to any individual who believes himself eligi- 
ble. I do not have the exact language, but any person who believes 
he should have received assistance when he did not. That would be 
the basic right. The one you mentioned is a supplement to that; yes. 

Mr. Miuts. In other words, the right that may exist under State law 
actually is prompted by Federal law, though there is not a right under 
Federal law individually ? 

Miss Goopwry. The State would have to meet this requirement of 
offering an opportunity for a fair hearing in order to qualify for Fed- 
eral law. Many State laws contain that kind of provision and have 
the same meaning quite independent of the Federal act. 

Mr. Miius. I asked the question, Mr. Chairman, because I have been 
under the impression for some time that the applicants, the people 
within a State, and perhaps some State administrators of the program, 
proceed on the basis that there is a right. I had never so interpreted 
the matter as constituting a statutory right. However, as I think of 
the Federal statute setting up conditions under which State plans must 
be approved, it would seem rather clear on second thought that those 
State laws would, in order to qualify the State for Federal assistance, 
have to provide some degree of right, at least a conditional right, cer- 
tainly a statutory type of right, to this assistance if he is eligible under 
the law. 

Chairman Curtis. As to this conditional right that you are talking 
about, what you are referring to is an effort to get uniform treatment 
under an existing program with a stated amount of funds available 
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so that one individual will not be discriminated against compared with 
another ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. It does not mean a person has the 
right to assistance even if he becomes ineligible. He has that right 
so long as he meets the requirements set forth in the law or the plan. 

Chairman Curtis. The purpose back of that is merely to treat the 
people uniformly. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. In interpreting or administering this pro- 
eram, of course, you are called upon to make administrative decisions 
as to whether or not a right exists or whether money will be matched in 
the Federal funds; is that not correct 4 Along the line that you did 
make and this one that counsel read on this precedent in regard to 
Syria? 

Miss Goopwin. We are not called on to make decisions in regard to 
individual cases. This precedent which you read came up because 
there was only one case and the State was asking us in terms of policy 
whether there was an applicable policy. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Exactly. Now, let us use the word “policy” 
if you prefer that. You do set policy as to how you interpret general 
situations, do you not ! 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct, so far as the Federal act is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I am talking about your interpretation, not 
what is in the statute, but where it becomes necessary as any admin- 
istrator is going to be bound to have to interpret the statutes, and so 
that that interpretation will not be one thing today and one thing 
tomorrow. I am talking about that. I am wondering what proce- 
dures you have set up for these various interpretations that you have 
made from time to time. Are those published ? 

Miss Goopwin. They are published in the Handbook of Public As- 
sistance Administration which has been referred to on several occa- 
sions. That is sent to all State agencies. 

Mr. Curtts of Missouri. That is changed from time to time; is it not ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. So when something is in there that is called 
a precedent, that is guidance to the people in that particular instance 
that happened and if you had a similar situation you could count 
on the fact that that is the way it would be interpreted ? 

Miss Goopwitn. We do not consider these sheets from which this was 
taken to be precedents in quite the sense that they would be, for 
example, in a court of law. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Let me stop you there. That is what I 
want to understand. What is the purpose of this policy statement in 
these handbooks ? 

Miss Goopwrin. The handbook per se is sent to all of the States. 
The particular piece which was read from is what is on a separate set 
of leaves, which is given only to the Bureau’s staff. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Yes, ma’am. I am only referring to that 
in order to get the discussion going. I am interested basically in the 
handbook itself and the policy statements in there. Those are policy 
statements and they are to be relied upon; are they not ? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Those are changed from time to time and I 
presume you do modify your instructions ? 

38458—54—pt. 3——11 
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Miss Goopwin. On occasion, yes. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. What you are saying here, though, in an 
instance where you have a precedent is that is not given as much weight 
as a general polic; y statement, but if you could have an identical situa- 
tion to the Syrian situation, they could count on the fact that that 
would rule? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. That is just good administrative procedure 
in my opinion and I just wanted to be sure that is the way it was 
Policy statements are not given out by phone, are they ? 

Miss Goopwin. Certainly new ones would not be. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. That is what I mean. I am very much 
interested in the technical details of how a program is administered 
and particularly when it comes to how a particular agency sets its 
policies, which it should and has to do, and how it. adheres to them 
and how it changed them, if it does change them, and whether or not 
you would have situations where a State might call in and a policy be 
changed by phone. You would not do that; would you? 

Miss Goopwin. No. A change in policy would be a matter of some 
formality with us. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. That isa good word. In other words, there 
is some formality to it. You would have a little conference perhaps 
on it if it involved something far reaching ? 

Miss Goopwin. Depending on the extent of policy that was involved, 
we might have a considerable conference. It might be conveyed by 
telephone, but it would only be after considerable discussion. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. If it was conveyed by telephone how would 
those other people who might be in a similar situation be sure they 
were going to know about it ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. It would ultimately be confirmed in writing. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. And then it would go into your handbook ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. The staff in the regional offices have authority 
to deal with questions which are within established policy. That is 
one reason we try to keep them informed of individual precedents 
that may have significance. If they receive a question—and they are 
the ones that deal directly with the State agencies—which is outside 
the regularly established policy, it is their responsibility to send it to 
the central office where we take whatever steps are necessary to get a 
reply to that question. ‘The question may be a matter of applying the 
present policy, or it may be something which involves a new look at the 
present policy. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Here is something that is extremely impor- 
tant from a purely procedural angle. If you do make a change in 
policy, of course, you immediately “do put that in writing and put it 
into handbooks and so everyone knows the policy has been changed; 
do you not? 

Miss Goopwin. If it is a policy that is apt to occur in any sub- 
stantial number of cases. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Why would that make a difference? We 
are trying to have it uniform. Whether it is apt to occur is something 
no one can really guess. If it is a change in policy and you have your 
policy in your handbook, any change in policy that is in your hand- 
book I would think that ought to automatic ally —— 
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Miss Goopwin. There is major policy and there are infinite appli- 
cations of that policy. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I appreciate that. If it is in the handbook 
we will assume that it has been regarded as of sufficient importance, 
of major policy or important minor ' policy, to be included in the hand- 
book. I am predicating the change of policy on something that was 
in the handbook. That would be automatic; would it not? 

Miss Goopwin. That would certainly be true. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Goodwin, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Goopwin. No questions. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Mills, you may proceed. 

Mr. Miius. Miss Goodwin, you will recall in 1935, when the original 
legislation was passed and became effective for OAA, that title I was 
never looked upon as a permanent part of law. Title Il was to be the 
more or less permanent provision. Title I was to be effective until 
title IL became fully operative. However, for a long period of time 
the Congress emphasized, perhaps to a greater extent, title I by mak- 
ing more payments to recipients under title I than payments under 
title II. In 1950 the Congress, aware of this fact, finally, for this and 
other reasons, extended coverage under title II. It was significant to 
me that shortly thereafter we noted on the charts a downturn in the 
number of recipients and I believe in some instances in overall pay- 
ments by the Federal Government to the States for matching purposes 
under title I. Is that downturn still continuing ? 

Miss Goopwin. As you noted first, the downturn in the number of 
recipients. The downturn in payments which would have resulted is 
offset somewhat by the rise of cost of living and also the formula, but 
it has declined, though not as rapidly or as “quickly. 

Mr. Mitts. In spite of the fact that the formula has been changed 
on 3 occasions from 50-50 matching the Federal contribution is less 
than it was at some previous date? 

Miss Goopwin. The number of recipients is less. 

Mr. Mitts. Is not the Federal contribution also less? I saw some 
figures that it was less, that the downturn began sometime in the fall 
of 1951 or thereabouts. 

Miss Goopwin. The total expenditures. 

Mr. Mitts. Total expenditure? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes; it has declined somewhat. We would be glad 
to submit those figures. They are prepared for budget records, but 
we do not have them with us. 

Mr. Mitas. I cannot identify the chart which I saw, but it was 
sometime in 1952, and referred to months in 1951, the amount which 
was being spent. I thought it was by the Federal Government, and it 
showed definitely that the overall amount was less, say, in September 
of that year than in September of the previous year. Is that not the 
case ? 

Miss Goopwin. I think we will have to check that to identify the 
table you are talking about. 

Mr. Mitizs. I wish you would. I cannot recall exactly the facts 
about the chart that I saw. There has been, though, you do know, a 
definite downturn in number of recipients throughout the country. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 
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Mr. Miias. Is that due to the extension of the coverage under title 
Il? 

Miss Goopwin. To a considerable extent it is; yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Note.—According to the Bureau of Publie Assistance, the Federal share of 
OAA payments in millions of dollars, by calendar quarters, has been as follows: 


| 








Quarters 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 
1st ; IPOD a ae eee Be i i ie 197.4 195. 4 | 226.9 
a. 195. 4 195. 4 | 225. 6 
3d 195.8 | 195. & 224. 6 
4th 196. 4 Pa" Vuecddsnnenes 
| 


1 At the beginning of this quarter, the rate of Federal participation in assistance payments was increased 
in accordance with provisions of Public Law 590, 82d Cong. 


Mr. Mitx1s. Where now do you find your largest percentage of peo- 
ple 65 years of age and older receiving OAA? In States where there 
is a fewer percentage of the workers of the total population covered by 
OASI or in States where a larger percentage is covered by OASI? 

Miss Geppes. In general, the largest recipient rates for old-age as- 
sistance occur in States where the lowest old-age and survivors insur- 
ance rates exist. 

Mr. Mitts. Where there are the fewest number covered ? 

Miss Geppes. That is right. We have a chart here which we could 
put into the record which shows the rates for both old-age assistance 
and old-age and survivors insurance by States. 

Mr. Miizs. I would like to have that in the record if it is not 
already there. 

Mr. Winn. It is already in. 

Chairman Curtis. Yes; I think it is. 

Mr. Mitzs. I ask permission that if it is not duplication it be 
admitted. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, we will do that. That will 
be marked exhibit 62. 

(The chart referred to, marked “Exhibit 62,” follows :) 
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NUMBER OF AGED PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFITS UNDER OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 1/ AND NUMBER. RECEIVING OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE PER 1,000 
PERSONS 65 YEARS AND OVER, 2/sBY STATE, JUNE 1953 
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1/ OLD-AGE, WIFE'S OR HUSBAND'S, WIDOW'S OR WIDOWER'S, AND PARENT'S BENEFITS. 
2/ BASED ON POPULATION ESTIMATED BY BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AS OF AAY 1063. 


Mr. Muus. In other words, we find that our greatest number of 
people 65 and over are on OAA in areas where the fewest percentage- 
wise, say, are under title II? 

Miss Geppes. That is right, in general. 

Mr. Mixts. For instance, a State that is a rural or agricultural 
State largely would find more of its people at 65 years of age or older 
being qualified for OAA, whereas an industrial State might find its 
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OAA rolls very low proportionately because so many of its people 65 
and over were under OASI and retired on those benefits ? 

Miss Geppes. That is right; although I would like to make the 
further point that the average age of recipients of old-age assistance 
is approximately 75 years and the people coming on the old-age assist- 
ance rolls for the most part are older than 65. In other words, they 
continue to support themselves as long as they can. 

Mr. Mitis. This new start, however, in 1950 was a major contrib- 
uting factor to the decline that ultimately occurred in the number of 
individuals on OAA, 

Miss Geppes. That is right. The new start had an effect and also 
the rise of the benefit amounts had some effect. 

Mr. Miius. Yes. Our situation in Southern States where the need 
perhaps for Federal contribution is greater due to the lesser ability 
of the States to supply funds has led me to believe that it is in the 
interest of the people in these States to support a broader coverage 
under title II for the people within those States. The 1950 amend- 
ments indicated the correctness of that pos ition so far as the self- 
interest of the States and the treasuries of the States and the people 
in their desire to pay taxes or re luctance to pay taxes is concerned; 
1S that on true? 

I have before me a book of charts and tables which I think was 
prepared by your department in J anuary 1953. It is entitled “Public 
Assistance Presentation of Selected Data.” On page 79 is a chart, 
chart 21, I believe, Type of oor Employment of Recently 
Approved Recipients of Old Age Assistance Accounting for Largest 
Number of Quarters of Employment After 1936. 

It takes up the various types of employment and percentages of 
those people so employed in certain regions of the United States, the 
Southeast, Northwest, Southwest, Middle West, Far West, and North- 
east. I would like, Mr. Chairman, this chart to be inserted in the 
record at this point, and I will givea copy of it to the clerk here. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, it is so ordered, and it is 
exhibit = 

(The chart referred to, marked “Exhibit 63,” follows :) 
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TYPE OF NONCOVERED EMPLOYMENT OF RECENTLY APPROVED RECIPIENTS OF OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE ACCOUNTING FOR LARGEST NUMBER OF QUARTERS OF EMPLOYMENT 
AFTER 1936 


Chart 21 shows the type of noncovered employment of aged people who were 
accepted for assistance in April 1949, were still on the rolls in March 1950, and 
were not eligible for old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 

Of the various types of employment excluded from OASI coverage prior to the 
1950 amendments, employment in agriculture and domestic service in a private 
home were most important in the work histories of the OAA recipients who did 
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not receive insurance benefits. The proportion of recipients with such employ- 
ment should be somewhat smaller in future years since coverage was extended 
by the 1950 amendments to agricultural laborers and domestic workers in private 
homes when special tests of regularity of employment are met. 

Of the aged men who were not receiving OASI benefits but had some non- 
covered employment after 1936, 30.9 percent had spent more quarters as self- 
employed farm operators than in any other type of employment; an additional 
23.1 percent had spent the largest part of their time in farm wage employment. 
Thus for 54.0 percent of the men who had been employed but were not entitled to 
insurance benefits, the exclusion of agriculture from coverage was the most 
important factor. 

Among the aged women who did not receive benefits but who had some non- 
covered employment after 1936, 58.0 percent had their longest period of employ- 
ment in domestic service. 

The type of employment engaged in by these recipients of OAA varied by geo- 
graphical region. In the Southeast and Northwest-Southwest the proportions 
of recipients who had the largest part of their employment in farming was 
greater than elsewhere. In the other regions from 44 to 57 percent of the recip- 
ients had engaged chiefly either in domestic service or nonfarm self-employment. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Mr. Mriuxs. It indicates to me that very definitely where there is 
less OAST coverage, there exists greater demands upon the State 
government for OAA financing. 

Miss Geppes. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirus. That perhaps now we can look forward to a period 
when most recipients of OAA will be domestic servants, farm workers, 
and others who are not normally covered under title IT. 

Miss Geppes. Farm operators. 

Mr. Mirus. Farm operators, yes. It just so happens that in many 
areas of the United States those categories constitute such a large 
segment of our population right today that it will be difficult imme- 
diately to reduce OAA rolls even if title IIT coverage is extended to 
them. People can cry all they want to about some States paying too 
much or some States not paying enough, but little will be done about 
it, we know, until we reduce the number of OAA recipients within 
those States by extending OASIT coverage, is that true? 

Miss Geppes. I think it is unquestionably true that the limitations 
of the old age and survivors insurance program impose a burden on 
the States and that the agricultural States have an extra burden to 
carry because of the limitations of coverage for farm operators and 
for farm workers. 

Mr. Mus. The President of the United States recommended to 
the Congress an extension of coverage under title II. That would 
be therefore an economical move; would it not ? 

Miss Geppes. It would certainly reduce the need for old age assist- 
ance in the long run. 

Mr. Mutzs. And if these States, particularly the Southern States, 
that now have such a high percentage of people over 65 years of age 
receiving old-age assistance are to be assisted in reducing the rolls 
it will be necessary for OASIT to be extended in order to enable them 
to do so, that is, in the future? 

Miss Geppes. That is correct. 

Mr. Muus. The big responsibility then is, if we are to have any 
economy in our programs for the aged, upon this committee to in-; 
itiate legislation making it less likely in the future that individuals 
will be forced upon public assistance and that they will have greater 
opportunity of taking care of their needs during their working life- 
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time in the self-respecting way through OASI. You do not need to 
answer that. 

Chairman Curtis. As I understand your colloquy with Mr. Mills, 
it is quite obvious that if someone is drawing an OASI benefit, if it 
is a sizable one, the chances are he would not have to apply for old- 
age assistance. I think that is quite true. It was not your intention 
to leave the impression that that was the controlling factor as to how 
much old-age assistance money went into a State, was it ? 

Miss Geppes. Oh, no, sir. What I was saying is that public assist- 
ance meets residual need, if wages from employment insurance bene- 
fits, income from relatives, and so on, provide for needy people, the 
old-age assistance program does not have the job to do. To the ex- 
tent that these various sources of income do not provide for old people, 
the assistance program must provide for them if they are in need. 

Chairman Curtis. I am thinking of Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
both of them industrial States, and the population is not too far 
different. Massachusetts, with 493,000 aged persons, has 98,000 on 
the old-age assistance rolls and the Federal Government is contribut- 
ing $34 million to that. New Jersey has an aged population likewise 
of 424,000. It has about 22,000 on the old- age assistance rolls and the 
Federal Government is contributing $7.1 million. I mentioned yes- 
terday about a couple of agricultural States, Colorado, and Nebraska, 
where Nebraska is the larger State—their economies are both of them 
agricultural—and the Federal Government is a party to an old-age 
assistance program that sends $7 million into Nebraska and $17.5 
million into Colorado. The point I wish to make is this. That sepa- 
rate and apart from reaching the old-age problem through an exten- 
sion of OASIT, within old-age assistance there is a vast range of types 
of programs within the 48 States and it is caused by a number of 
factors. 

Miss Geppes. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. And those factors exist in industrial States and 
they exist in agricultural States, is that not correct? 

Miss Gepprs. That is correct. What the State chooses to do is a 
very important factor in the size and level of its program. However, 
I would like to make the point that we do know from special studies 
that there are many farmers receiving assistance in the agricultural 
States. By analyzing the characteristics of the people on the pro- 
grams we do know that the limitations of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance coverage have had an effect on what the assistance program has 
to provide, on the needs it has to meet. 

Chairman Curtis. That would treat all agricultural States in the 
same manner. 

Miss Geppes. Yes. 

Chairman Curtis. That would fall equally on Colorado and Ne- 
braska. 

Miss Geppes. That is right. 

Chairman Curtis. But still we have differences within a program 
among the States. Now, I am sure you people realize, too, that the 
hearings on bills, proposals to amend, and so forth which in any way 
aff-ct the social-security law are matters that will be taken up by the 
full Committee on Ways and Means when they hold their hearings 
early next year. We at this time are interested in looking at the pic- 
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ture as to what is happening now and what has happened during the 
period of this program. 

Mr. Mixs. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to become controversial 
about it or argumentative in any way, but I thought that we would 
want to find ways we could suggest to the full committee for i impr ~ 
ments. One of the points that I made here, and apparently it w 
misunderstood, was that to bring about a long-range improvement for 
the aged, you cannot rely entirely upon various State laws and our 
present Federal-State arrangement, but that the best way to improve 
it is for the Congress to extend coverage of OASI where appropriate 
and reduce the requirement for OAA. ‘That was the original inten- 
tion. That was the point I was trying to make here. We still have 
OAA and, of course, the necessity for it in many instances in States 
least able to afford it, taxwise or otherwise, because of the type of 
employment which is predominant in those States, the low income 
resulting from that employment and soon. Your State and mine, for 
example, are agricultural States and we have been here in Congress 
the same sth of years, about 16. We know Congress provided 
OASI coverage for may people outside of our States but little cover- 
age for people within our States. I recognize that generally farmers 
have not wanted compulsory coverage in the past and that we have 
thought it inadvisable to extend it to all domestic servants, but if we 
are looking for some method of rectifying something in the assistance 
programs, or some method of eliminating the necessity for them, we 
will have to look a little bit deeper into this question of OASI cover- 
age than we have to date. 

Chairman Curtis. Any further questions? 

Because you have been very patient and we have run a longer time 
than we anticipated when we decided to finish this this morning, I 
want to express my thanks to you. 

May I say as we finish this discussion of old-age assistance that, 
while I feel it is our duty as representing the Congress to inquire into 
the facts, what is happening in each of the States, and to ascertain 
what some of the factors are that might lead to a different OAA pro- 
gram in different States, we certainly are not intending nor desiring 
to impugn the motives of any State, its legislature or its people in 
any way, and certainly we mean no criticism of any elderly person 
in the United States who is a recipient of old-age assistance. We 
realize that these people are worthy, they are our people. By get- 
ting at these facts we can perhaps improve our efforts to mvet 
these problems. Miss Goodwin, I want to thank you for your appear- 
ance here, for your assistance to the staff, and your cooperation 
through this entire hearing. 

(Thereupon, at 1:25 p. m., Tuesday, November 17, 1953, the hear- 
ing recessed until 2:30 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Chairman Curtis. The committee will come to order. I will ask 
Mr. Arthur B. Rivers to come forward, please. You are Arthur B. 
Rivers, State director of the State Department of Public Welfare at 
Columbia, S. C.? 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR B. RIVERS, STATE DIRECTOR, STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
COLUMBIA, §&. C. 


Mr. Rivers. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Rivers, we are delighted that you are here 
and we appreciate the help that you are extending to the committee 
by your appearance here. We know that you will have some informa- 
tion that will not only be interesting but will be helpful to us. 

Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Chairman, before we start to receive Mr. Rivers’ 
testimony, I would like permission to introduce into the record 
exhibit 64, a tabulation which has been prepared by the staf, “Esti- 
mated population 65 years old and older, recipients of old-age assist- 
ance and number of old- age assistance recipients per 1,000 popula- 
tion, 65 years old and older.’ 

This is the same information that was on the bar chart received yes- 
terday, except that we have here included the same information 
as to the States which were not listed on the bar chart. 

Chairman Curtis. The bar chart is the chart referring to lien and 
relative responsibility ¢ 

Mr. Winn. That is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. And this is the material asked for by Mr. Curtis 
of Missouri? 

Mr. Winn. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection it will be received for the 
record. 

(The table referred to marked “Exhibit 64,” was received for the 
record, and follows:) 

EXHIBIT 64 


TABLE 42.—Hstimated population 65 years old and older, recipients of OAA and 
number of OAA recipients per 1,000 population 65 years old and older 


Estimated Number of OAA recip- 


populatior ients per 


. - oO ip- 
States 65 ye ars old ma FOC 1,000 popu- 
end olds ients July 
and older 1951 2 lation aged 
July 1, 1951! 7 65 and over 3 
ne BIR oo ide Seciednnsdddaiien d oie 12, 700, 000 2, 708, 366 213 


I, STATES WITHOUT ANY PROVISIONS FOR LIEN OR RECOVERY OR RELATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY AS OF JULY 1, 1951 


Louisiana __--- 7 ‘ ; 183, 000 118, 677 649 
Oklahoma i 200, 000 97, 877 489 
"FONE ciindtidhcaust.wenvearin nibs puaeneia d 540. 000 221, 364 410 
Colorado ; anus i hin 120. 000 4 48,127 401 
South Carolina i . ; 119. 000 42, 982 361 
Missouri inniae ae iia cipreaialiagh ne ‘ 418, 000 131, 641 315 
New Mexico__ oa ven ey See eee ee ae ee ; 4 35, 000 10. 678 305 
Florida _- Seeniieds np ahiicaauie nels a 252, 000 69, 169 27 
North Carolina. -_.-.-------- 4 peice 235, 000 61, 297 261 
BOD. dia sdétentnns —_ dddnivi nai 200, 000 38, 273 191 


Footnotes at end of table, p. 434. 
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TaBLE 42.—Estimated population 65 years old and older, recipients of OAA and 
number of OAA recipients per 1,000 population 65 years old and older—Con. 


Il. STATES WITH LIEN AND/OR RECOVERY AND RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 
PROVISIONS AS OF JULY 1, 1951 


Estimated 
population 
States 65 years old 
and older 


Number of OAA recip- 


s lents per 
OA A recip- | 1 999 popu- 
ients July 
’ lation aged 








July 1, 1951 ! 1951 ? 65 and over 3 
Tennessee — 242, 000 63, 891 264 
Nevada 12, 000 2, 799 233 
South Dakota \ 57, 000 12, 058 212 
Massachusetts 482, 000 101, 614 211 
Michigan : : 487, 000 95, 394 196 
Minnesota 280. 000 54. 993 196 
West Virginia 5 143, 000 25, 933 181 
North Dakota 50, 000 9. 016 180 
Iowa 280. 000 48, 819 174 
Vermont___- 40, 000 6. 877 72 
Nebraska 135. 000 22. 665 168 
Oregon = 140, 000 23, 197 166 
Ohio : : 735, 000 119, 602 163 
Wisconsin 322, 000 52, 031 162 
Maine 94. 000 14, 993 160 
Illinois 787, 000 115, 236 146 
Rhode Island 73, 000 9, 721 133 
Indiana 372, 000 48.152 129 
New H 59, 000 7,145 121 
Connect 186, 000 19, 844 106 
New Yor 1, 319, 000 116, 943 89 
Virgir 221, 000 19, 464 88 
Per \ 1 920, 000 78. 967 RO 
Ma 170. 000 11, 543 68 
New 415, 000 23, 166 56 





Ill. STATES WITH LIEN AND/OR RECOVERY PROVISIONS BUT WITHOUT RELATIVE 





RESPONSIBILITY PROVISIONS AS OF JULY 1, 1951 
| 
Arizona 48, 000 14, 295 | 298 
W vor 19, 000 4,315 227 
Montana 53, 000 11, 653 290 
Utal 45, 000 9, 824 218 
Idal 46, 000 9, 619 209 
IV ATES WITH RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITY PROVISIONS BUT WITHOUT LIEN OR 
RECOVERY PROVISIONS AS OF JULY 1, 1951 

Georgia 227, 000 99, 579 439 
Arkansa 155, 006 62, 935 406 
Alabama 204, 000 80, 538 395 
M ississi} 156, 000 58, 865 377 
Washineto 220, 000 69, 620 316 
Califor 940, 000 ; 292 
Kentucky 239, 000 281 
Delawar 27, 000 59 

Bureau of t Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 66, Nov. 21, 1952. 

3 tober 195 le 13, p. 2 

Ce I ri I 

‘Ex 4,068 under 65 y vet 

NOTE For data providing basis for the above grouping of States, see appendix I, 


tables 174 and 176, pp. 1187 and 1190-1191 


Mr. Winn. Mr. Rivers, how long have you been the Administrator 
in South Carolina / 

Mr. Rivers. Since October 16, 1942. 

Mr. Winn. Do you have anything to do in South Carolina with the 
administration of the old-age assistance program, particularly that 
part of it which comes under title I of the social security law? 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes, that is one of the categorical programs that we 
administer under our State department of public welfare, of which 
I am the director. 

Mr. Winn. Do you come in contact with the applicants for and 
recipient of old-age assistance payments in your State? 

Mr. Rivers. I come in contact with a limited number of those 
persons monthly as well as yearly. 

Mr. Winn. What do you mean by a limited number? 

Mr. Rivers. I mean by that, those old-age applicants or recipients 
who visit the State office for the purpose of discussing their application 
or their need. 

Mr. Winn. Could you approximate how many that would be over 
the period of a year? 

Mr. Rivers. Over the period of a year it could vary. I would say 
from 50 to 75. 

Mr. Winn. What vested rights, if any, do recipients of old-age as- 
sistance in your State have that they did not have before 1935? 

Mr. Rivers. They do not have any vested rights in our State. 

Chairman Curtis. Just a moment. You are speaking of either 
before or after 1935? 

Mr. Rivers. I am speaking of before or after, Mr. Curtis. 

In 1935, when the Social Security Act was passed, before South 

Carolina could take advantage of the act it was necessary to amend 
the State constitution in order that the State might provide assistance 
under this program, and we did not enact our State public welfare law 
until 1937 because it did require a constitutional amendment. 

Chairman Curtis. The constitutional amendment, or anything aris- 
ing out of it did not give a recipient a vested right? 

Mr. Rivers. It did not, sir. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Rivers, in the September 1945 Survey Graphic, 
in an article by the then Chairman of the Social Security Board en- 
titled “Ten Years of Social Security” we find the following: 

We say that social insurance benefits are paid as a matter of right. What 
does this mean? We are really talking about rights enforceable through due 
process of law, but while these rights presume definite procedures to qualify for 
benefits, the benefits themselves may be conditioned on many things. 

The Federal Social Security Act provides two kinds of programs—public 
assistance and social insurance. In the one, rights are conditioned on needs; 
in the other, on wage loss. Yet they are of the same kind, although people 
sometimes hold that those arising out of contributions paid by a person, or on 
his behalf, are the more valid. I do not believe that such a distinction can be 
made. 

In your State you say that old-age assistance payments are made 
not asa matter of right. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rivers. Old-age assistance payments in our State are not made 
as a matter of right. They are made as a conditional right. 

Mr. Wry. Now, Mr. Rivers, in an article in the November 1946 
issue of Public Welfare, a publication of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, the then chairman of the Social Security Board, said, 
and I quote: 

Under the Social Security Act, public assistance is paid as a matter of right, 
even though it is based on a showing of need, 

As applied to your State, do you agree with that statement ? 
BR455 
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Mr. Rivers. No. As I stated in answer to the previous question, 
it is not paid as a matter of right but as a conditional right. 

Mr. Winn. Now, Mr. Rivers, on April 20, 1948, the then Federal 
Commissioner of Social Security in an address before the National 
Conference of Social Work at Atlantic City, N. J., said, and I quote: 

To my mind there are four fundamental principles incorporated in the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security Act, which grew out of the experience 
of social workers, and which social workers had been advocating prior to the 
passage of the Social Security Act. They are: (1) Public assistance as a 
matter of right, (2) a fair hearing to persons denied assistance, (3) the con- 
fidential character of information about applicants and recipients, (4) the 
unrestricted cash assistance payments. These principles today are so familiar 
to us that we are sometimes too prone to take them for granted. However, as 
we have discovered recently, they require constant affirmation and interpreta- 
tion by social workers in order that the public generaily may appreciate their 
full value and significance. 

The Social Security Act requires that these provisions, among others, must 
be incorporated into State plans as a basis for receipt of Federal funds. 

gather from what you have said that public assistance as a matter 
of right, regardless of this statement, is not one of the provisions of 
your State plan, is that not so? 

Mr. Rivers, That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Have you found, as was said in this excerpt from this 
speech, that it requires, quote : 

Constant affirmation and interpretation by social workers, in order that the 
public generally may appreciate 
that public assistance is a matter of right? 

Mr. Rivers. I would say that it requires constant interpretation 
on the part of all workers to the many persons in the community 
who feel that it is a matter of right, that it is not. 

For instance, we find it necessary in many instances to explain to, 
we will say, wealthy sons or well-off sons or other wealthy relatives, 
that old-age assistance . not just a matter of right; that it is an 
assistance program and a conditional program; and that relatives 
have a moral responsibility, and, through interpretation, we endeavor 
to make them see, sir, that they have their responsibility for providing 
for their aged relatives. 

Mr. Winn. Your answer then, is exactly the opposite of that given 
in this speech which was quoted, that it a Aero constant affirmation 
to create the opposite of what Mr. Altmeyer referred to? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrxn. Now, on October 4, 1937, the then Chairman of the Social 
Security Board in an address before the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, at Grand Rapids, Mich., said—and again 
I quote: 

Public assistance on a basis of need will continue in future to provide for 
those who find themselves without means of self-support in old age. And 
though the proportion of old people who will need this kind of assistance should 
be reduced as the insurance program gets into full swing, this program will 
remain a substantial charge upon the entire taxpaying population for a long 
time to come. 

Have you found that the increasing number of people in your State 
receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits has resulted in the 
reduction of total expenditures for old-age assistance ¢ 
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Mr. Rivexs. We have found that the increasing number of people 
receiving old-age and survivors insurance in our State has brought 
about a reduction in the number of recipients receiving OAA. 

Beginning in September 1951 we have had a steady decrease over 
the months, until about May of this year, at which time it more or 
less leveled off. In the number of persons receiving OAA there has 
been a reduction. The total expenditure has not been decreased but 
the amount of moneys necessary to take care of additional persons who 

. -a* e ‘ ~ 
might have qualified for assistance, had they not received OASI, 
could be used to increase, of course, the percentage of need that we 
might meet in our State. 

Mr. Wiyn. At a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, on January 24, 1935, 74th Congress, 1st 
session, the hearing having to do with H. R. 4120, the Economic Secu- 
rity Act, Mr. Latimer, of the Railroad Retirement Board, testified as 
follows: 

Under a situation where the problem of old-age dependency was less acute than 
it now is, and particularly in the initial stages of legislation of this type, a grant 
of pensions conditional upon a means test may be satisfactory. If, however, the 
attempt were made to extend this type of system to substantially the whole of the 
aged population, as the permanent exclusive form of old-age security, great diffi- 
culties arise. First, the means test would not be a permanent deterrent to 
making application for the pensions; claiming the benefit would tend to become 
the customary practice. This is clearly shown by the experience of other coun- 
tries, under noncontributory old-age pension systems. 

What can you tell us as to the accuracy of Mr. Latimer’s statement 
in the light of your experience in the field of old-age assistance ? 

Mr. Rivers. I think the means test as a deterrent would not tend to 
keep people from applying. It does tend to keep some small percentage 
of people from applying for old-age assistance, but as time moves on 
and it more or less becomes accepted, why I don’t think it would act as 
a deterrent to the extent that it does at the present time or at the be- 
ginning of the program. 

Mr. Winn. Your experience then would tend to agree with the state- 
ment made by Mr. Latimer? 

Mr. Rivers. As time goes on; yes. 

Mr. Wrxwn. In December 1951 the then Commissioner of the Social 
Security Administration, at a luncheon meeting of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly at the Hotel New Yorker in New York City, said, 
and I quote: 

At one time, not so long ago, our concept of social welfare included almost 
exclusively relief and service to the underprivileged and the disadvantaged. Our 
concept was based upon the spirit of noblesse oblige. Our attention was focused 
upon the needs of the specific individual, rather than on the social institutions, 
the presence or absence of which affected the needs of individuals. Social welfare 
was thought of largely in terms of adjusting the individual to his environment, 
rather than in terms of bringing environmental forces into play to assist the 
individual. 

As an administrator since 1942, will you discuss the last sentence 
of that statement in connection with OAA? 

Mr. Rrvers. I think that there was a time not too long ago when 

5 
social welfare was thought of largely in the terms of adjusting the 
individual to his immediate environment, but today that concept has 
changed somewhat and I think what he means by the statement is 
that we should bring all the social forces of the community into action 
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to alleviate or to prevent a condition that may or is at the present time 
causing this particular person or persons to require some assistance in 
alleviating the condition. I think that we are moving toward a pro- 
gram of prevention and rehabilitation as we work with individuals in 
a local environment; and IJ think that is rightly the proper method of 
handling it. If you only focus your attention on the individual and 
help him adjust to his environment, you have not solved the cause to 
any great extent, that may have brought about the condition that the 
person is faced with. 

Mr. Winn. By that you do not mean to say that the importance 
of the individual has in anywise diminished, Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. I donot, sir. I mean it is still just as necessary to think 
in those terms as we have in the past. 

Mr. Wryv. In other words, although a society may enter into it as 
an environment, it is still the individual person who is the most 
important part of your work ? 

Mr. Rivers. Of my work; that is right. 

Mr. Winn. Now, Mr. Rivers, in the 1938 Annual Report of the 
Social Security Board under the heading Public Assistance, we find: 

The Board is deeply concerned that the level of payments prevailing in some 
areas of the country is too low to achieve the purposes of either the Federal Act 
or State legislation. 

Will you tell the subcommittee whether the average level of payments 
standing alone reflects the average requirements of the recipients? 

Mr. Rivers. The average level of payments standing alone does not 
reflect the average requirements of the recipients. We have to take 
into consideration other factors, such as resources that are available 
to that particular person; and then there is another factor that would 
enter into it, and particularly would that be true in our State, and that 
is as to whether we have sufficient money to increase the amounts 
allowable under the budget in accordance with the increase in living 
costs. We have to take all of these factors into consideration in order 
to reflect the average need. 

Mr. Winn. Does South Carolina have a lien law? 

Mr. Rivers. It does not, sir. May I say that we had a lien law, 
and it was enacted in 1937, but that law was repealed in 1938. 

Mr. Wryn. Was the law in effect long enough so that you can tell 
us what its effect on your caseload was? 

Mr. Rivers. It was not. 

Mr. Winn. What is the maximum amount of resources stated, both 
as to capital and income, which is permitted in South Carolina, to 
be owned by a recipient of old-age assistance? 

Mr. Rivers. We allow a recipient of old-age assistance to retain 
$300 in savings for death and last illness expense. We will allow a 
recipient in South Carolina to retain his homestead. In other words, 
we do not require that an aged person dispose of his homestead in 
order to become eligible for assistance. 

Mr. Winn. Does your State have any kind of a recovery law? 

Mr. Rivers. Our State has a recovery law only in those cases in 
which fraud can be proven. 

Mr. Winn. Does it have a relative-responsibility law? 

Mr. Rivers. It does not have a relative-responsibility law. The 
relative-responsibility law in South Carolina was repealed in 1942. 

Mr. Winn. How long was the law in effect, Mr. Rivers? 
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Mr. Rivers. It was in effect from 1937 to 1942, 5 years, approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. Winn. What, if you can say, was the effect of the relative- 
responsibility law in your State on the caseload ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Well, it did, of course, hold our case load to a smaller 
number of persons receiving than it would have if we hadn't had it. 

Mr. Wrnn. Did it also have an effect on the financial burden on 
the State of South Carolina, of the OAA program ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Well, of course, that would naturally be true. 

Mr. Wixn. What, if you know, is the recommendation of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance as to lien laws and relative-responsibility laws, 
and their implementation in connection with old-age assistance ? 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I think I will put it this way: The Bureau has 
suggested that relative-responsibility laws might be repealed. Their 
thinking in regard to this would be that there are many needy persons 
who would not be able to receive assistance where legally responsible 
relatives refused to provide for them, and we find this to be true in some 
instances. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. You referred to the Bureau. You are 
referring to whom, when you say “the Bureau”? You said that the 
Bureau thinks these relative-responsibility laws might be repealed. 

Mr. Rivers. They asked me the question here. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. You mean the Federal Bureau ? 

Mr. Rivers. The Federal Bureau, sir. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I would like to pursue that just a bit fur- 
ther. In what way do they express that thinking to the State of 
South Carolina ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Only through a suggested recommendation, sir, a goal 
that we might look toward. That is the only way. I want to make 
it clear, sir, that the Bureau has never put any pressure on the State 
of South Carolina with regard to relative responsibility. 

Mr. Cortis of Missouri. That is what I wanted to get at. Did they 
do that in writing, or was that just by word of mouth? 

Mr. Rivers. That is in their pamphlet, Public Assistance Goals for 
1953, sir, of which you may have a copy. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. And in there it says that it would be good 
for the States to look into the possibility ? 

Mr. Rivers. I say it is suggested. They have never brought any 
pressure on us. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I was trying to find out what the situation 
was. Thank you. 

Chairman Curtis. That Goal for 1953 to which you referred is the 
publication that came out in the last part of 1952? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Winn. Is it true, Mr. Rivers, that the repeal of lien laws, and 
the repeal of relative-responsibility laws has the effect of liberalizing 
the definition of need? 

Mr. Rivers. It does. 

Mr. Winn. And is it also true that as the need test is liberalized or 
the definition of need is liberalized, the cash grants tend to become 
available to more persons over 65? 

Mr. Rivers. That is a true statement, sir. 
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Mr. Winn. And is it also true and a fact that as the cash grants 
tend to become universally received, they tend to be considered by 
the recipie nts as rights vesting merely by virtue of having achieved 
the age of 65? And regardless of actual need ? 

Mr. runt Well, sir, that is true; unfortunately, they do not un- 
derstand the difference between a pension and old-age assistance, and 
we are continually interpreting to them that it isn’t a pension; that it 
is an assistance grant and given to supplement what they may have 
themselves. 

Mr. Winn. Is it also true, Mr. Rivers, that at the time this act 
was passed, the existing depression made expedient the payment of 
cash grants to persons over 65 to relieve the pressure of the attempts 
of those aged persons to ee employment in a depressed labor market ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, I do not know all the thinking behind that, 
but I think that contributed to the passage to some extent, yes. 

Mr. Wrxw. Is it true that since the date of the passage of this act 
our national economy has had several years of high production and a 
resultant labor shortage? 

Mr. Rivers. That is true. There has been a labor shortage in cer- 
tain areas. In other areas, there has been surplus labor. 

Mr. Winn. There were some areas in South Carolina where there 
were labor shortages over the past few years? 

Mr. Rivers. That is true, and in others there weren’t. 

Mr. Winn. Has your Department, in order to increase the national 
production and decrease the financial burden of old-age assistance in 
a period of local labor shortage, refused to continue cash grants to 


aged persons who } nave me ark et? ab le sk ills 2 
Mr. Rivers. We have not refused to grant or continue cash grants 
to aged persons with marketable skills. We have, though, worked 


with these people, counseled with them, in order that they might 
sell their skills in the labor market. 

Chairman Curtis. That calls for sympathetic and careful admin- 
istration, does it not? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, it does, Mr. Curtis. 

Chairman Curtis. Some very good people sometimes have a fear 
that if they leave an OAA roll they might have difficulty in getting 
back if the work did not last; is that not right? 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct, Mr. Curtis, and then, too, we have 
to counsel with these people and let them understand, sir, that if 
they go in the market and later conditions change and they are out 
of the market again, we will accept them back. And in doing this 
we have been able to return persons to jobs. They have been much 
happier to be on those jobs. 

Chairman Curtis. And that is an area of activity where good ad- 
ministration and knowledge of the people and the situation can result 
in a greater degree of justice being done than you can ever formulate 
into written regulations: is that not true? 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes; that is true. 

Mr. Wrxn. Mr. Rivers. how does vour State handle a situation where 
a needy applicant is over 65 and his wife is under 65, but the wife is 
necessary to the care of the husband there? 

Mr. Rivers. We would budget the needs of the two as a unit, sir, 
and then we would, of course, take away from those needs such re- 
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sources that are available to that person, and we would give the 
husband a grant, if there was a deficit. 

Mr. Winn. Then the aged man who has a wife and resources can 
receive a grant under this family-unit approach, which he could not 
otherwise receive. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rivers. He could, yes; the difference between his needs and his 
resources. 

Mr. Winn. And his needs under those circumstances are the fam- 
ily’s needs ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Are the family’s needs, if you have just man and 
wife. 

Mr. Winn. Now, the aged man who also has a wife under 65, the 
wife being necessary to the care of the aged man, but where there 
are no resources in the family, of course, does not receive credit for 
those resources. Is that correct. 

Mr. Rivers. He wouldn’t have any to gem credit for. 

Mr. Wixn. Consequently all they would get is one aged man’s 
benefit, whatever that might be? 

Mr. Rivers. Whatever that might be. 

Mr. Winn. Is what has been said about the family-unit approach 
also true where the person who is necessary to the well-being of the 
aged recipient and is residing in the home of the aged recipient, is 
nevertheless not related to the aged recipient ? 

Mr. Rivers. Such instances would be very rare, in my opinion. To 
me that only could happen where a person had been a part of the 
family over the vears. As a usual thing it is restricted to the wife 
or maybe the daughter or someone who is absolutely necessary to the 
care of the aged person. 

Chairman Curtis. I am not sure that I understand what was pre- 
viously said. In the case of a husband and wife where the wife is not 
65 but is needed to care for the husband, if they have some resources, 
you can go farther in relieving that family’s deficit than you can if 
they had no resources ? 

Mr. Rivers. If they had no resources and she was still under 65, 
Mr. Curtis; in other words, the husband is 75 years old and the wife 
is 65 and maybe he has $25 in resources and maybe their needs are 
S75—I will use that as an example—then you would take the $25 from 
the needs of the two persons, if you worked it into a budget, and on 
one side you would have the needs and on the other side the resources, 
and one from the other would give the amount of the grant within 
a maximum of $55. Is that clear? 

Chairman Curtis. You said his wife was 65? 

Mr. Rivers. Under 65 for the wife and over 65 for the husband. 

Chairman Curris. Would that apply if they did not have their $25 
resources ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. If they didn’t have any resources and the needs were 
$75, we would give a $55 grant to the husband and that would be all. 
You see, in one case they would have $75 in cash for the family naedes 
using the $25 resource that he has and the $50 that the agency gave 
them. In the other case they would only have $55 to meet their che 

Chairman Curtis. In other words, you can relate the resource to the 
wife who is not 65? 

Mr. Rivers. You use the family as a unit, sir. 

Chairman Curtis. Yes. Are there many such cases that arise? 
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Mr. Rivers. Well, of course, you have a number of cases of that 
kind. In other words, the wife is necessary to care for the aged hus- 
band and therefore you cannot treat them as separate units; you have 
to treat the two together, and rightly so. 

Chairman Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Rivers, does your State continue old-age assistance 
cash payments to recipients who leave the State to establish residence 
elsewhere ? 

Mr. Rivers. If the other State has a residence requirement under 
an agreement we would continue assistance provided that the person 

was still needy, under the same circumstances, in the other State. 

Mr. Winn. ‘When you say “if that other State has a residence re- 
quirement,” do you mean by that if the other State had a waiting 
period of a year or some such time within which a new resident would 
have to remain in the State before being eligible for old-age assistance 
payments in the State? 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Winn. And you would under those circumstances, assuming 
that the need and eligibility circumstances continued, maintain the 
South Carolina payments until your resident had qualified in the 
new State? 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct. We would immediately ask the other 
State to establish eligibility, and also ascertain from the client what 
his intention was. 

Chairman Curtis. May I ask there if you have observed what the 
motivating cause of the move is? Is it usually that they want to 
be near a relative, or someone to care for them, or something of that 
sort ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is true in most cases, Mr. Curtis. From my ob- 
servation, they are moving into the other State to be close to a relative 
or to live with a relative, and that is one of the reasons why they 
change their residence. 

Chairman Curtis. That move is important in the happiness and 
peace of mind of the recipient? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Curtis. From a public standpoint the expense would be 
the same if they stayed in your State ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Curtis. Is there considerable reciprocity between the 
States in this regard in this section ? 

Mr. Rivers. In your adjoining States it would be, because when 
they reside near the State line they are moving back and forth to some 
extent. ‘They may have relatives just across the line, and those rela- 
tives, for some reason have to make a change and they move back 
into the other State. There isn’t too much of this in our State, but 
we do have a few cases. 

Mr. Winn. Does your State continue old-age cash payments to 
recipients who leave the State temporarily on business or vacations? 

Mr. Rivers. We would continue a grant temporarily if that person 
indicated that he was merely going for a visit and that he would be 
returning in a very short time, sir. 

Mr. Winn. Have you ever had in your State, if you know, a situa- 
tion where a recipient of old-age assistance cash payments has left 
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the United States on a visit or vacation, and requested maintenance 
of the cash grants while gone? 

Mr. Rivers. We have not had such a case. 

Mr. Winn. What is the practice in your State, Mr. Rivers, as to 
checking on information concerning eligibility which is furnished by 
the applicant for old-age assistance? In this connection I am refer- 
ring particularly to those sections of the handbook which refer to the 
1 gg as the primary source of information as to his own eligi- 

ility. 
Mr. Rivers. Of course, we use the applicant as a primary source of 
information, but we check the information that he has given through 
collaterals, through banks, through post offices, and so forth. In 
fact, we verify the information that the person gives before we 
declare that he is eligible to receive assistance, sir. Is that clear? 

Mr. Winn. That answers it. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Curtis. Are there any questions, Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. I have one question. You say that you do not require 
the recipient to dispose of his homestead. I believe that in some 
jurisdictions “homestead” has a narrow meaning. I assume that you 
mean the house in which he lives, if he owns it ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct, Mr. Goodwin. The house in which 
he lives or the little farm that he may have. We feel that to require a 
person to dispose of their homestead and use it as a resource would 
simply mean that the State would have to pay rent at a later time. 
Is that clear ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I am interested in just some general pro- 
cedures. It is my understanding that the Federal Bureau occasion- 
ally has made policy decisions in their interpretation of when a State 
qualifies for funds and under what circumstances. 

Now, in my understanding, they have a handbook which is issued 
to the State. Do you have such a handbook? 

Mr. Rivers. We have the Federal handbook; yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. In the event of change of policy, what do 
they do? Do they notify you in writing or just how do they do that? 

Mr. Rivers. Well, it usually comes down in the form of a State 
letter, after it has been thoroughly discussed. On some occasions, 
when there were to be major policy changes, State directors and their 
public assistance people have been called to Washington and after full 
discussion, policy was then formulated and passed down. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. That is done in writing, and then becomes 
a change in the handbooks, is that correct? 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Is the handbook in a looseleaf form, or 
what is the physical appearance of it ? 

Mr. Rivers. It is in a looseleaf form, sir. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I see. 

Mr. Rivers. Because in that way if you are going to change parts 
of it, you don’t have to change it all, you just insert the changes. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. We had a little discussion this morning, 
on one little leaflet that was termed “Precedents.” It was not what 
they described as policy. What do you understand them to mean 
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when they have a “precedent,” an actual case history that we will in- 
sert in there as a precedent? Does that serve as a guide to you, or 
what is the purpose of that as you understand it? 

Mr. Rivers. In other words, there may be an instance that has 
taken place in some other State and a question was raised as to com- 
pliance with policy, and it was referred to the Central Office and action 
was taken on it. 

Now, maybe it hasn’t happened in any other area, but that does 
become a precedent. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. It gives you a form of guidance, does it? 

Mr. Rivers. It gives you a form for guidance. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. That is if you have something somewhat 
similar. Of course, if it were actually similar, you could count on 
that as being a correct policy determination ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Curris of Missouri. One final thing. Do you ever, or have you 
ever, acting at the State level, of course, received any policy decisions 
or changes orally, that have not been reduced to writing ? 

Mr. Rivers. We receive them in writing. If we get a decision 
orally, it is confirmed immediately in writing, the next day, and we 
would have something, of course, of that nature, to back it up. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Now, at the same time I imagine a decision 
that might involve a South Carolina situation, if a decision were made, 
that might easily be written up and be precedent, of which other 
States would get the benefit ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct, sir. 

Mi. Curtis of Missouri. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiyxyn. Mr. Rivers, your contact with the Bureau of Public 
Assistance primarily is through the regional office, is it not? 

Mr. Rivers. Primarily it is through the regional office, although 
we have easy access to the Bureau here in Washington. 

Mr. Wixn. I did not mean to imply that you did not have reason- 
able access, but your primary contact is through the regional office ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct. 

Mr. Winn. Where is that located? 

Mr. Rivers. Atlanta, sir. 

Mr. Winn. And this precedent to which Mr. Curtis of Missouri was 
referring was what was known as a blue sheet? Does your office get 
blue sheets? 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir; I do not know anything about those blue sheets. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I am interested in those questions. I wish 
that you would go ahead, 

Mr. Winn. You do not know, as a matter of fact, Mr. Rivers, that 
the blue sheets go only to the regional offices, and not to the State 
administrators ? 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir; I don’t know. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Rivers, we have been giving considerable 
attention to old-age assistance here in the study, and it is a program 
with a considerable number of problems in it. Our studies so far 
have indicated, you might say, an altogether different program in 
some States than in others, with different criteria, and apparently 
different objectives, and it is quite helpful to this group to have a 
State administrator, such as you, come here and give us your feeling 
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on certain of these questions in reference to this program. We appre- 
ciate the fact that you have been willing to assist us. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. May I ask a question $ 

Chairman Curtis. Yes, 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. There is one other procedural matter which 
I would like to understand from your level. Just how does the Fed- 
eral agency handle audits on the State level? They have a repre- 
sentative there, do they, and your books are available to this auditor ? 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct, sir; we have an auditor that makes his 
headquarters in our office in Columbia. We furnish him office space. 
He is responsible for auditing all the different Federal functions in 
the State of South Carolina and in addition to making those financial 
audits, sir, the Bureau does make case audits periodically. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. They spot check? 

Mr. Rivers. They spot check. For instance, in our State they take 
some 5 or 6 counties and spot check in that way. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Does the General Accounting Office have 
any official there, or does the General Accounting Office official occa- 
sionally visit you? 

Mr. Rivers. As far as I know, sir, we haven't had a General Ac 
counting officer visit us. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Do you know anything about why he does 
or does not? Do you know anything about the functioning of the 
General Accounting Office, as to whether he would appear or would 
not appear ? 

Mr. Rivers. Are you talking about the GAO? 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. The GAQ, ves, sir. The General Account- 
ing Office, of course, is an arm of the Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. A lot of people do not realize that it is 
really a congressional agency. Most Federal expenditures are super- 
vised by the General Accounting Office, and I was curious to know 
whether, in your experience in South Carolina, the General Account- 
ing Office ever had occasion to have a man down there, or on what 
basis he might have come. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I think I might say this: That, as I understand it, 
it is a State-Federal cooperative program. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. It really (when it comes down to the State) is a State 
plan. It is a State responsibility. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And the Federal agency makes its audit in order to see 
that we have complied with the Federal act itself and with the Federal 
lan. Beyond that they don’t go. In other words, the administration 
is the responsibility of the State itself. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I appreciate that. You see, the General 
Accounting Office is responsible for all Federal expenditures. That is 
a general statement, and I was just curious to see at your level whether 
you had any experience with the General Accounting Office as to hav- 
ing one of their representatives down once a year, or maybe once every 

5 years, or possibly once a month. 

Mr. Rivers. No sir; we haven’t had that. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. You have never had that occasion? 
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Mr. Rivers. No, sir. I am not familiar with the GAO. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. You never had any dealings with them? 
That is the question. 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir—not in this program. 

Chairman Curtis. Mr. Rivers, I have a couple of questions that I 
am going to ask in behalf of Mr. Mills, who was called from the 
meeting. 

On the whole, has the Federal-State program worked out satisfae- 
torily ? 

Mr. Rivers. In South Carolina ? 

Chairman Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Curtis. Does it meet your needs reasonably well there? 

Mr. Rivers. It meets our needs reasonably well. Of course, we 
don’t meet all the needs, and we can’t. 

If you don’t mind, I would like to make a.short statement here. 

Chairman Curtis. Please do so. 

Mr. Rivers. I, of course, happen to be one of those persons who be- 
lieve that the old-age and survivors insurance should be extended to 
cover all the employable labor force. One of the reasons why we in 
South Carolina find that we carry such a heavy assistance load is the 
fact that only 61 percent of the employed labor force is now in covered 
employment. That leaves quite a number of persons not covered, the 
majority of whom are farmers. 

We are highly agricultural and not industrial, and, as the result, 
we are faced with having a greater number of persons requesting as- 
sistance than some of the highly industrialized States. I would com- 
pare South Carolina and Connecticut as to population. 

Chairman Curtis. In other words, our two systems for the aged are 
somewhat inconsistent; are they not? 

Mr. Rrvers. Yes. 

If I might add one other thing, we find that since January of this 
year some 3,000 new persons are drawing OASI. If they had not 
yeen covered under OASI we would have had to carry them on our 
OAA rolls. 

Chairman Curtis. The extension of coverage will be a legislative 
matter to be decided by the full committee. We are engaged here 
in a fact-finding study of what is going on. 

I might ask you this question, sir: 

An extension of OASI coverage, dealing with a comparable treat- 
ment of new starts of some kind, still does not reach some of -your 
older applicants for old-age assistance; does it ? / 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir: there will still be some that will have to be 
cared for. 

Chairman Curtis. Is that quite a number? 

Mr. Rivers. Quite a number, in South Carolina. 

Chairman Curtis. Do you have an idea as to the ages of your ap- 
plicants for old-age assistance ? 

Mr. Rivers. The average age, sir, of the group that we have on our 
old-age assistance roll today is 74.6 years. That is the average age 
of the recipients. 

Chairman Curtis. 74.6 years? 


Mr. Rrvers. Yes. 
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Chairman Curtis. That is on the basis of those that are on the rolls 
and not of those that have applied ? 

Mr. Rivers. Not the basis of those that have applied, but the basis 

of those that are on the rolls. 

Chairman Curtis. They were well along in years when the act was 
passed ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Chairman Curtis. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Mitts. Mr. Chairman, let me apologize to Mr. Rivers for hav- 
ing to leave the room during the course of his testimony here. I had 
hoped to be able to hear him but I had a call and had to leave. 

Chairman Curtis. Your two questions were propounded. 

If there are no further questions, I want again to thank you, Mr. 
Rivers. You have been very helpful to us. ‘In the usual course of 
legislative hearings we work under a rigid time schedule and we 
sometimes do not ‘get an opportunity to hear from the people at the 
State level who have had long experience in these programs. You 
have been most helpful, and I thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. In view of the questions that I have been 
asking in regard to the General Accounting Office, I wonder whether 
it would not be well to insert in the record here a sentence from the 
Social Security Act as amended. 

Incidentally, this is taken from the Compilation of the Social Se- 
curity Laws, 82d Congress. It is Senate Document No. 27 for 1951, 
page 4 of that particular document, under title I, grants to States 
for old-age assistance, Section 3b 3. 

I want to read this excerpt: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon through fiscal service of the 
Treasury Department and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting 
Office, pay to the States at the time or times fixed by the Administrator the 
amounts so certified. 

It is my understanding, in other words, that the General Accounting 
Office has no further authority in this program to audit the payments. 
If that is incorrect, I think that we ought to have information from 
the staff as to what it is, because it is my understanding that they do 
not have the authority. 

Chairman Curtis. Without objection, the matter will be incorpo- 
rated in the record and the staff will be directed to furnish ny addi- 
tional information on it that would answer the question of Mr. Curtis 
of Missouri. 

(This information may be found on p. 402.) 

Chairman C urtis. If there is nothing further, we will stand ad- 
journed until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m.on Wednesday, November 18, 1953. 
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